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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
LITERARY CONNEXIONS OR ACQUAINTANCES. 


ir was in the year 1801, whilst yet at school, that 
I made my first literary acquaintance. This was 
with a gentleman now dead, and little, at any 
time, known in the literary world ; indeed, not 
at all; for his authorship was confined to a de- 
partment of religious literature as obscure and 
as narrow in its influence as any that can be 
named—viz. Swedenborgianism. Already, on 
the bare mention of that word, a presumption 
arises against any man, that, writing much (or 
writing at all) for a body of doctrines so ap- 
parently crazy as those of Mr Swedenborg, a 
man must have bid adieu to all good sense and 
manliness of mind. Indeed, this is so much of a 
settled case, that even to have written against 
Mr Swedenborg would be generally viewed asa 
suspicious act, requiring explanation, and not 
very easily admitting of it. Mr Swedenborg I 
call him, because I understand that his title to 
call himself “ Baron” is imaginary ; or rather he 
never did call himself by any title of honour— 
that mistake having originated amongst his fol- 
lowers in this country who have chosen to desig- 
nate him as the “ Honourable” andas the “ Baron” 
Swedenborg, by way of translating, to the ear of 
England, some one or other of those irrepresent- 
able distinctions—Legations Rath, Hofrath, &c.— 
which are tossed about with so much profusion in 
the courts of continental Europe, on both sides the 
Baltic. For myself, I cannot think myself qualified 
to speak of any man’s writings without a regular 
examinationof someone or two among those which 
his admirers regard as his best performances. 
Yet, as any happened to fall in my way, I have 
looked into them ; and the impression left upon 
my mind was certainly not favourable to their 
author. They laboured, to my feeling, with two 
opposite qualities of annoyance, but which I be- 
lieve not uncommonly found united in lunatics — 
excessive dulness or matter-of-factness in the 
execution, with excessive extravagance in the 
conceptions. The result, at least, was most un- 
happy; for, of all writers, Swedenborg is the 
only one I ever heard of who has contrived to 
strip even the shadowy world beyond the grave of 
all its mystery and all its awe. From the very 


heaven of heavens, he has rent away the veil; no 
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need for seraphs to “ tremble while they gaze : 
for the familiarity with which all objects are in- 
vested, makes it impossible that even poor mor- 
tals should find any reason to tremble. Until 1 
saw this book, I had not conceived it possible 
to carry an atmosphere so earthy, and steaming 
with the vapours of earth, into regions which, by 
early connexion in our infant thoughts with tho 
sanctities of death, have a hold upon the reve- 
rential affections such as they rarely lose. — In 
this view, I shouldconceive that Swedenborg, if it 
were at all possible for him to become a popular 
author, would, at the same time, become im- 
mensely mischievous. He would dereligionize 
men beyond all other authors whatsoever. 
Little could this character of Swedenborg's writ- 
ings—this, indeed, least of all—have been sus- 
pected from the temper, mind, or manners of my 
new friend. He was the most spiritual-looking, 
the most saintly in outward aspect, of all hu- 
man beings whom I have known throughout life. 
He was rather tall, pale, and thin ; the most un- 
fleshly, the most of a sublimated spirit dwelling 
already more than half in some purer world, that 
a poet could have imagined. He was already 
aged when I first knew him—a clergyman of 
the Church of England; which may seem 
strange in connexion with his Swedenborgianism, 
but he was however so. He was rector of a larg 
parish in a large town, the more active duties of 
which parish were discharged by his curate ; but 
much of the dutics within the church were still 
discharged by himself, and with such exemplary 
zeal that his parishioners, afterwards celebrat- 


_ ing the fiftieth anniversary, or golden jubilee of 


his appointment to the living, (the twenty-fifth 
anniversary is called in Germany the silver—the 
fiftieth, the golden jubilee,) went farther than is 
usual, in giving a public expression and a perma- 
nent shape to their sentiments of love and venera- 
tion. I am surprised, on reflection, that this vene- 
rable clergyman should have been unvexed by 
Episcopal censures. He might, and I dare say 
would, keep back the grosser parts of Swedenborg’s 
views from a public display ; but, in one point, it 
would not be easy for a man so conscientious to 
make a compromise between his ecclesiastical 
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66 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
duty and his private belief; for I have since 
found, though I did not then know it, that Swe- 
denborg held a very peculiar creed on the ar- 
ticle of atonement. From the slight pamphlet 
which let me into this secret I could not accu- 
rately collect the exact distinctions of his creed ; 
but it was very different from that.of the English 
Church, 

However, my friend continued unvexed for a 
good deal more than fifty years, enjoying that 
peace, external as well as internal, which, by so 
eminent a title, belonged to a spirit so evangeli- 
cally meek and dove-like. I mention him chiefly 
for the sake of describing his interesting house 
and household, so different from all which belong 
to this troubled age, and his impressive. style of 
living. The house seemed almost monastic ; and 
yet it stood in the centre of one of the largest, 
busiest, noisiest towns in England; and the 
whole household seemed to have stepped out of 
their places in some Vandyke, or even some 
Titian picture, from a forgotten century and 
another climate. On knocking at the door, 
which of itself seemed an outrage to the spirit of 
quietness which brooded over the place, you 
were received by an ancient man-servant in the 
sober livery which belonged traditionally to Mr 
C]_——'s family ; for he was of a gentleman’s 
descent, and had had the most finished education 
ofa gentleman. This venerable old butler put 
me in mind always, by his noiseless steps, of the 
Castle of Indolence, where the porter or usher 
walked about in shoes that were shod with felt, 
lest any rude echoes might be roused. An ancient 
housekeeper was equally venerable, equally gentle 
in her deportment, quiet in her movements, and 
inaudible in her tread. One or other of these 
upper domestics—for the others rarely crossed 
my path—ushered me always into some room ex- 
pressing, by its furniture, its pictures, and its 
coloured windows, the solemn tranquillity which, 
for half a century, had reigned in that mansion. 
Among the pictures were more than one of St. 
John, the beloved apostle, by Italian masters. 
Neither the features nor the expression were 
very wide of Mr Cl ‘sown countenance ; and, 
had it been possible to forget the gross character 
of Swedenborg’s reveries, or to substitute for 
these fleshly dreams the awful visions of the 
Apocalypse, one might have imagined easily that 
the pure, saintly, and ehildlike evangelist had 
been once again recalled to this earth—and that 
this most quiet of mansions was some cell in 
‘the island of Patmos. Whence came the stained 
glass of the windows, I know not; and whether 
it were stained or painted. The revolutions of 
that art are known from Horace Walpole’s ac- 
count ; and, nine yearsafter this period, I found 
that, in Birmingham, where the art of staining 
glass was chiefly practised, no trifling sum was 
charged even for a vulgar lacing of no great 
breadth round a few drawing-room windows, 
which one of my friends thought fit to introduce 
as anembellishment. These windows, however, 
of my elerical friend were really “ storied win- 
dows,” having Scriptural histories represented 
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upon them. A crowning ornament to the library 
or principal room, was a sweet-toned organ, an- 
cient, and elaborately carved in its wood-work, 
at which my venerable friend readily sate down, 
and performed the music of anthems as often as 
I asked him—sometimes accompanying it with 
his voice, which was tremulous from old age, but 
neither originally unmusical, nor (as might be 
perceived) untrained. 

Often, from the storms and uproars of this 
world, I have looked back upon this most quiet 
and I believe most innocent abode, (had I said 
saintly, [should hardly have erred,) connecting it 
in thought with Little Gidding, the famous mansion 
(in Huntingdonshire, I believe) of the Farrers— 
an interesting family in the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. Of the Farrers there is a long 
and circumstantial biographical account, and of 
the conventual discipline maintained at Little 
Gidding. For many years, it was the rule at Gid- 
ding—and it was the wish of the Farrers to have 
transmitted that practice through sueceeding 
centuries—that a musical or cathedral service 
should be going on at every hour of night and 
day in the chapel of the mansion, Let the 
traveller, at what hourhe would, morning or even- 
ing, summer or winter, and in what generation 
or century soever, happen to knock at the gate 
of Little Gidding, it was the purpose of Nicholas 
Farrer—asublime purpose—that always heshould 
hear the blare of the organ, sending upwards 
its surging volumes of melody, God’s worship for 
ever proceeding, anthems of praise forever ascend- 
ing, and jubilates echoing without end or known 
beginning. One stream of music, in fact, never 
intermitting, one vestal fire of devotional praise 
and thanksgiving, was to connect the beginnings 
with the ends of generations, and to link one cen- 
tury into another. Allowing for the sterner asceti- 
cism of N. Farrer—partly arising outof the times, 
partly out of personal character, and partly, per- 
haps, out of his travels inSpain—my aged friend's 
arrangement of the day, and the training of his 
household, might seem to bave been modelled on 
the plans of Mr Farrer, whom, however, he might 
never have heard of. There was also, in each 
house, the same union of religion with some 
cultivation of the ornamental arts, or some ex- 
pression of respect for them, Ineach case, a 
monastic severity, that might, under other cir- 
cumstances, have terminated in the gloom of a 
La Trappe, had been softened, by English so- 
ciality, and by the habits of a gentleman’s edu- 
cation, into a devotional pomp, reconcilable with 
Protestant views. When, however, remember- 
ing this last fact in Mr Cl ’s case, (the factJ 
mean of his liberal education, ) Ihave endeavoured 
to explain the possibility of one so much adorned 
by all the accomplishments of a high-bred gen- 
tleman, and one so truly pious, falling into the 
grossness—almost the sensuality—which appears 
to besiege the visions of Swedenborg—I fancy 
that the whole may be explained out of the 
same cause which occasionally may be descried, 
through a distance of two complete centuries, a6 
weighing heavily upon the Farrers—viz. the dire 
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monotony of daily life, when visited by no irri- 
tations either of hope or fear—no hopes from 
ambition, no fears from poverty. Nearly (if not 
quite) sixty years did my venerable friend in- 
habit the same parsonage house, without any in- 
cident more personally interesting to himself 
than a cold ora sore throat. And I suppose that 
he resorted to Swedenborg—reluctantly, perhaps, 
at the first—as to a book of fairy tales connected 
with his professional studies. And one thing I 
am bound to add in candour, which may have had 
its weight with him, that, more than once, on ca- 
sually turning over a volume of Swedenborg, 
I have certainly found most curious and felici- 
tous passages of comment—passages which ex- 
tracted a brilliant meaning from numbers, circum- 
stances, or trivial accidents, apparently without 
significance or object, and gave to things, without 
a place or a habitation in the critic’s regard, a 
value as hieroglyphics or cryptical cyphers, 
which struck me as elaborately ingenious. This 
acknowledgment I make not so much in praise of 
Swedenborg, whom J must still continue to think 
a madman, as in excuse for Mr Cl It may 
easily be supposed that a person of Mr Cl ’s 
consideration and authority was not regarded with 
indifference by the general body of the Sweden- 
borgians. At his motion it was, I believe, that 
a society was formed for procuring and en- 
couraging a translation into English of Sweden- 
borg’s entire works, most of which are written 
in Latin. Several of these translations are un- 
derstood to have been executed personally by 
Mr Cl ; and in this obscure way, for any- 
thing I know, he may have been an extensive 
author. But it shews the upright character of 
the man, that never, in one instance, did he 
seek to bias my opinions in this direction. Upon 
every other subject, he trusted meconfidentially— 
and, notwithstanding my boyish years, (15-16,) 
as hisequal. His regard for me, when thrown 
by accident in his way, had arisen upon his 
notice of my fervent simplicity, and my un- 
usual thoughtfulness. Upon these merits, I had 
gained the honourable distinction of a general 
invitation to his house, without exception as 
to days and hours, when few others could boast 
of any admission at all. The common ground 
on which we met was literature—more espe- 
cially the Greek and Roman literature; and 
much he exerted himself, in a spirit of the pu- 
rest courtesy, to meet my animation upon these 
themes. But the interest on his part was too 
evidently a secondary interest in me for whom 
he talked, and not in the subject: he spoke 
much from memory, as it were of things that he 
had once felt, and little from immediate sym- 











pathy with the author; and his animation was 


artificial, though his courtesy, which prompted 
the effort, was the truest and most unaffected 
possible. The connexion between us must have 
been interesting to an observer ; for, though I 
cannot say with Wordsworth of old Daniel and 
his grandson, that there were “ ninety good 
years of fair and foul weather” between us, there 
were, however, sixty, I imagine, at the least ; 





whilst, asa bond of connéxion, there was nothing 
at all that I know of beyond a common tendency 
to reverie, which is a bad link for a social con- 
nexion. The little ardour, meantime, with which 
he had, for many years, participated in the in- 
terests of this world or all that it inherits, was 
now rapidly departing. Daily and consciously 
he was loosening all ties which bound him to 
earlier recollections: and in particular, I re- 
member—because the instance was connected 
with my last farewell visit as it proved—that for 
some time he was engaged daily in renouncing 
with solemnity, (though often enough in cheer- 
ful words,) book after book of classical litera- 
ture, in which he had once taken particular de- 
light. Several of these, after taking his final 
glance at a few passages to which a pencil re- 
ference in the margin pointed his eye, he de- 
livered to me as memorials in time to come of 
himself. The last of the books given to me 
underthese circumstances, wasa Greek “Odyssey” 
in Clarke’s edition. ‘ This,” said he, “is near- 
ly the sole book remaining to me of my classical 
library—which, for some years, I have been dis- 
persing amongst my friends. Homer I retained 
to the last, and the ‘ Odyssey’ by preference to 
the ‘Iliad,’ both in compliance with my own taste, 
and because this very copy was my chosen com- 
panion for evening amusement during my fresh- 
man’s term at Trinity College, Cambridge— 
whither I went early in the spring of 1743. 
Your own favourite Grecian is Euripides ; but 
still you must value—we must all value—Homer. 
I even, old as I am, could still read him with 
delight ; and as long as any merely human com- 
position ought to occupy my time, I should have 
made an exception in behalf of this solitary au- 
thor. But I am a soldier of Christ ; the enemy, 
the last enemy, cannot be far off; sarcinas colli- 
gere is, at my age, the watchword for every 
faithful sentinel, hourly to keep watch and ward, 
to wait, and to be vigilant. This very day, I 
have taken my farewell glance at Homer; for I 
must no more be found seeking my pleasure 
amongst the works of man; and, that I may not 
be tempted to break my resolution, I make over 
this my last book to you.” Words to this ef- 
fect, uttered with his usual solemnity, accom- 
panied his gift ; and, at the same time, he add- 
ed, without any separate comment, a little pocket 
Virgil—the one edited by Alexander Cunning. 
ham, the bitter antagonist of Bentley—with a 
few annotations placed at the end. The act 
was in itself a solemn one ; something like 

the veil for a nun—a final abjuration of the 
world’s giddy agitations. And yet to him—al. 
ready and for so long a time linked so feebly 
to anything that could be called the world, and 
living in a seclusion so profound—it was but as if 
an anchorite should retire from his outer to his 
inner cell. Me, however, it impressed power- 


fully in after years; because this act of self-de- 
dication to the next world, and of parting from 
the intellectual luxuries of this, was also, in fact, 
though neither of us at the time knew it to be 
such, the scene of his final parting with myself, 
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Immediately after his solemn speech on pre- 
senting me with the “ Odyssey,” he sat down to 
the organ, sang a hymn or two, then chanted 
part of the liturgy, and finally, at my request, 
performed the anthem so well known in the 
English Church service—the collect for the 
seventh Sunday after Trinity—( Lord of all power 
and might, Sc.) It was summer—about half 
after nine in the evening; the light of day was 
still lingering, and just strong enough to illu- 
minate the Crucifixion, the Stoning of the Proto- 
martyr, and other grand emblazonries of the 
Christian faith, which adorned the rich windows 





of his library. Knowing the early hours of his | 
| attorney hates the applications of a pauper client. 


household, I now received his usual fervent 


adieus—which, without the words, had the sound | 


and effect of a benediction—felt the warm pres- 
sure of his hand, saw dimly the outline of his 
venerable figure, more dimly his saintly counte- 
nance, and quitted that gracious presence, which, 
in this world, | was destined no more to revisit. 
The night was one in the first half of July 1802; in 
the second half of which, or very early in August, 
I quitted school clandestinely, and consequently 
the neighbourhood of Mr Cl . Some years 
after, I saw his death announced in all the pub- 
lic journals, as having occurred at Leamington 
Spa, then in the springtime of its medicinal re- 
putation. Farewell, early friend! holiest of 
men whom it has been my lot to meet! Yes, I 
repeat, thirty-five years are past since then, 
and I have yet seen few men approaching to this 
venerable clergyman in paternal benignity—none 
certainly in child-like purity, apostolic holiness, 
or in perfect alienation of heart from the spirit 
of this fleshly world. 

I have delineated the habits and character of 
Mr (} at some length, chiefly because a 
connexion is rare and interesting between parties 
so widely asunder in point of age—one a school- 
boy, and the other almost an octogenarian: to 
quote a stanza from one of the most spiritual 
sketches of Wordsworth— 








We talked with open heart and tongue, 
Affectionate and free— 

A pair of friends, though I was young 
And Matthew seventy-three. 

I have stated a second reason for this record, 
in the fact that Mr ©] was the first of my 
friends who had any connexion with the press. 
At one time | have reason to believe that this 
connexion was pretty extensive, though not 
publicly avowed ; and so far from being lucrative, 
that at first I believe it to have been expensive 
to him ; and whatever profits might afterwards 
arise, were applied, as much of his regular in- 
come, to the benefit of others. Here, again, 
it seems surprising that a spirit so beneficent, 
und, in the amplest sense, charitable, could co- 
alesce in any views with Swedenborg, who, in 
some senses, was not charitable. Swedenborg 
had been seandalized by a notion which, it seems, 
he found prevalent amongst the poor of the 
(ontinent—viz., that, if riches were # drag and 
und a negative force on the road to religious 
perfection, poverty must be a positive title per 








se to the favour of Heaven. Grievously offended 
with this error, he came almost to hate poverty 
as a presumptive indication of this offensive 
heresy ; scarcely would he allow it an indirect 
value, as removing in many cases the occasions 
or incitements of evil. No: being in itself neu- 
tral and*indifferent, he argued that it had be- 
come erroneously a ground of presumptuous 
hope ; whilst the rich man, aware of his danger, 
was, in some degree, armed against it by fear 
and humility. And, in this course of arguing 
and of corresponding feeling, Mr Swedenborg 
had come to hate the very name of a poor can- 
didate for Heaven as bitterly as a sharking 


Yet so entirely is it true, that ‘ to the pure all 
things are pure,” and that perfect charity 
‘‘ thinketh no ill,” but is gifted with a power to 
transmute all things into its own resemblance— 
so entirely is all this true, that this most spi- 
ritual, and, as it were, disembodied of men, could 
find delight in the dreams of the very “ fleshliest 
incubus’ that has intruded amongst heavenly 


objects; and, secondly, this beniguest of men 








found his own pure feelings not outraged by one 
who threw a withering scowl over the far larger 
half of his fellow-creatures. 

Concurrently with this acquaintance, so im- 
pressive and so elevating to me, from the un- 
usual sanctity of Mr Cl ’s character, I formed 
another with a well-known coterie, moreavowedly, 
and in a more general sense, literary, resident 
at Liverpool or its neighbourhood. In my six- 
teenth year, I had accompanied my mother and 
family on a summer's excursion to Everton, a 
well-known village upon the heights imme- 
diately above Liverpool ; though by this time 
believe it has thrown out so many fibres of con- 
nexion as to have become a mere quarter or 
suburban “ process,” (to speak by anatomical 
phrase,) of the great town below it. In those 
days, however, distant by one-third of a century 
from ours, Everton was still a distinct village, 
(for a mile of ascent is worth three of level 





| ground in the way of effectual separation ;) it 


was delightfully refreshed by marine breezes, 
though raised above the sea so far that its thun 
ders could be heard only under favourable cir- 
cumstances. There we had a cottage for some 
months; and the nearest of our neighbours 
happened to be that Mr Clarke the banker, to 
whom acknowledgments are made in the Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent for aid in procuring M.SS. 
and information from Italy. This gentleman 
called on my mother, merely in the general 
view of offering neighbourly attentions to a 
family of strangers. I, as the eldest of my 
brothers, and already with strong literary pro- 
pensities, had received a general invitation to 
his house. Thither I went, indeed, early and late; 
and there I met Mr Roscoe, Dr Currie, (who 
had just at that time published his Life and 
Edition of Burns,) and Mr Shepherd of Gatacre, 
the author of some works on Italian literature, 
(particularly a Life of Poggio Bracciolini,) and 
since then well known to all England by bis 
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Reform politics. There were other members 
of this society—some, like myself, visiters merely 
to that neighbourhood ; but those I have men- 
tioned were the chief. Here I had an early op- 
portunity of observing the natural character and 
tendencies of merely literary society—by which 
society I mean all such as, having no strong dis- 
tinctions in power of thinking or in native force 
of character, are yet raised into circles of pre- 
tensicn and mark, by the fact of having written 
a book, or of holding a notorious connexion with 
some department or other of the periodical press. 
No society is so vapid and uninteresting in its 


‘ciple of deliberate unsocial reserve—that Adam 


natural quality, none so cheerless and petrific in | 


its influence upon others. Ordinary people, in 
such company, are in general repressed from ut- 


tering with cordiality the natural expression of | 


their own minds or temperaments, under a vague 
feeling of some peculiar homage due, or at least 
customarily paid to those lions: such people are 
no longer at their ease, or masters of their own 
natural motions in their own natural freedom ; 
whilst indemnification of any sort is least of all 
to be looked for from the literary dons who have 
diffused this unpleasant atmosphere of constraint. 
They disable others, and yet do nothing them- 
selves to fillup the void they have created. One 
and all—unless by accident people of unusual 
originality, power, and also nerve, so as to be 
able without trepidation to face the expectations 
of men—the literary class labour under two op- 
posite disqualifications for a good tone of con- 
versation. From causes visibly explained, they 
are either spoiled by the vices of reserve, and of 
over-consciousness directed upon themselves— 
this is one extreme; or, where manliness of 
mind has prevented this, beyond others of equal 
or inferior natural power, they are apt to be 
desperately commonplace. ‘The first defect is 
an accident arising out of the rarity of literary 
pretensions ; and would rapidly subside as the 
proportion became larger of practising literati 
to the mass of educated people. But the other 
is an adjunct scarcely separable from the ordi- 


| 
| 


Smith is said to have governed his conversation : 
he professed to put a bridle on his words, lest by 
accident a pearl should drop out of his lips 
amongst the vigilant bystanders. And in no 
case would he have allowed himself to be en 

gaged in a disputation, because both the passions 
of dispute and the necessities of dispute are 
alike apt to throw men off their guard. A most 
unamiable reason it certainly is, which places a 
man in one constant attitude of self-protection 
against petty larceny. And yet, humiliating as 
that may be to human nature, the furtive pro- 
pensities or instincts of petty larceny are dif- 
fused most extensively throughall ranks—direct 

ed, too, upon a sort of property far more tangi- 
ble and more ignoble as respects the possible mo. 
tives of the purloiner, than any property in sub- 
jects purely intellectual. Rather more than ten 


| years ago, a literary man of the name of Aiton, 








hary prosecution of a literary career, and grow- | 


ing in fact out of literature per se, as literature 
is generally understood. 
Homer, which makes a man a slave, robs him 
of half his value. That same hour which first 
awakens a child to the consciousness of being 
observed and to the sense of admiration, strips 
it of its freedom and unpremeditated graces of 
motion. Awkwardness at the least—and too 
probably as a consequence of that, affectation 
and conceit—follow hard upon the consciousness 
of special notice or admiration. The very at- 
tempt to disguise embarrassment, too often issues 
‘na secondary and more marked embarrassment. 
Another mode of reserve arises with some literary 
men, who believe themselves to be in possession of 
novel ideas. Cordiality of communication, or ar- 
dour of dispute, might betray them into a revela- 
tion of those golden thoughts, sometimes into a 
necessity of revealing them, since, without such 
aid, it might be impossible to maintain theirs in 
the discussion, On this principle it was—a prin- 








published, some little time before his own death, a 
very searching essay upon this chapter of human 
integrity—arraying a large list of common cases, 
(cases of hats, gloves, umbrellas, books, news- 
papers, &c.) where the claim of ownership, left 
to itself and unsupported by accidents of shame 
and exposure, appeared to be weak indeed 
amongst classes of society prescriptively ‘* re- 
spectable.” And yet, for a double reason, literary 
larceny is even more to be feared ; both because 
it is countenanced by a less ignoble quality of 
temptation, and because it is far more easy of 
achievement—«o easy, indeed, that it may be 
practised without any clear accompanying con- 
sciousness. I have myself witnessed or been a 
party to a case of the following kind:—A new 
truth—suppose, for example, a new doctrine or 
a new theory—was communicated to a very able 
man in the course of conversation, not didact- 
cally, or directly as a new truth, but polemically 
communicated as an argument in the current of 


a dispute. What followed’ Necessarily it fol- 


| lowed that a very able man would not be purely 


passive in receiving this new truth; that he 
would co-operate with the communicator in many 
ways—as by raising objections, by half dissipat- 


That same day, says | ing his own objections, and in a variety of other 


co-agencies. In such cases, a very clever man 
dves in effect half generate the new idea for 
himself, but then he does this entirely under 
your leading ; you stand ready at each point of 
possible deviation, to warn him away from the 
wrong turn—fromthe turn which leads nowhither 
or the turn which leads astray. Yet the final 
result has been, that the catechumen, under the 
full consciousness of self-exertion, has so far 
confounded his just and true belief of having 
contributed to the evolution of the doctrine 
quoad his own apprehension of it with the far 
different case of having evolved the truth itself 
into light, as to go off with the firm impression 
that the doctrine had been a product of his 
own. There is therefore ground enough for the 
jealousy of Adam Smith, since a robbery may be 
committed unconsciously ; though, by the wa), 
it is not a peril pecu)jarly applicable to himsel, 
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who has not so much succeeded in discovering 


new truths as in establishing a logical connexion | 


amongst old ones. 

On the other hand, it is not by reserve, 
whether of affectation or of Smithian jealousy, 
that the majority of literary people offend—at 
least not by the latter ; for, so far from having 
much novelty to protect against pirates, the 
most general effect of literary pursuits is to tame 
down all points of originality to one standard of 
insipid monotony. I shall not go into the rea- 
sons for this. I make my appeal to the matter 
of fact. Try a Parisian populace, very many of 
whom are highly cultivated by reading, against 
it body of illiterate rustics. Mr Scott of Aber- 
deen, in his “Second Tour to Paris,” (1815,) tells 
us that, on looking over the shoulder of poor stall 
women selling trifles in the street, he usually 


found them reading Voltaire, Rousseau, or even | 


(as I think he adds) Montesquieu ; but, not- 
withstanding the polish which such reading 
both presumes as a previous condition and 
produces as a natural effect, yet no people 
could be more lifeless in their minds, or more 
barren of observing faculties than they; and so he 
describes them. Words! words! nothing but 
words ! On the other hand, listen to the conversa- 
tion of afew scandalous villaye dames collected at 
Vulgar as the spirit may be which 
possesses them, and not seldom malicious, still 


a tea-table. 


how full of animation and ot keen perception it 
will generally be found, and of a learned spirit 
vf connoisseurship in human character, by com- 
parison with the fude yeneralities and barren 
recollections of mere literati ! 

All this was partially illustrated in the circle 
to which I was nuw presented. Mr Clarke was 
not an author, and he was by much the most 
interesting person of the whole. 
velled, and, particularly, he had travelled in 








He had tra- | 


Italy—then an aristocratic distinction; had a | 
small but interesting picture gallery; and, at | 


this time, amused himselt by studying Greek, 
tor which purpose he and myself met at sunrise 
every morning through the summer, and read 
eschylus together. 
we sumetimes had the company of any stranger 
who might happen to be an amateur in Greek, 


accurately) with the Opposition party in Parlia- 
ment; by whom he was greatly caressed. Mr 
Fox, the Duchess of Devonshire, Mr Sheridan, 
and all the powers on that side the question, 
shewed him him the most marked attention ia 
a great variety of forms; and this it was, not 
aly native propensity for such speculations, 
which drove him into pamphleteering upon poli- 
tical questions. Mr Fox (himself the very 
feeblest of party writers) was probably sincere 
in his admiration of Mr Roscve’s pamphlets ; 
and did seriously think him, as I know that he 
described him in private letters, an antagonist 
well matched against Burke ; and that he after- 
wards became in form. The rest of the world 
wondered at his presumption, or at his gross 
miscalculation of his own peculiar powers. An 
eminent person, in after years, (about 1515,) 
speaking to me of Mr Roscoe’s political writings, 
especially those which had connected his name 
with Burke, declared that he always felt of him in 
that relation, not so much as of a feeble man, 
but absolutely as of a Sporus, (that was his very 
expression, ura manemasculated. Righter wrong 
in his views, he shewed the most painful defect of 
good sense and prudence in contronting his own 
understanding, so plain and homely, with the 
Machiavelian Briareus of a hundred arms—the 
Titan whom he found in Burke: all the advan- 
tayes of a living antagonist over a dead one could 
not compensate odds so fearful in original power. 

It was a striking illustration of the impo- 
tence of mere literatureagainst natural power and 
mother wit, that the only man who was considered 
indispensable in these parties, tur giving life and 
impulse to their vivacity, was a tailor; and not, 
] was often assured, a person deriving a designa- 
tin from the craft of those whose labours he sup- 
ported as a capitalist, but one who drew his own 
honest daily bread trom his own honest needle, 
except when he laid it aside for the benett of 
druoping literati, who needed to be watered 


with his wit. Wit, perhaps, in a proper sense, 


he had not—it was rather drollery, and, some- 


These meetings, at which | 


were pleasant enough to my schoolboy vanity— | 


placing me in the position of teacher and guide 
to men old enough to be my ygrandtathers. 
the dinner parties, at which the literati some- 
tumes assembled in torce, were far trom being 
equally amusing, Mr Roscoe was simple and 
wanly in his demeanour; but there was the 
teebleness of a mere belle-/ettrist, a mere man of 
virtu, in the style of his sentiments on most sub- 
jects. Yet he was a politician, took an ardent 
interest in politics, and wrote upon pulities—all 
which are facts usually presuming some vigour 
vf mind, And he wrote, moreover, on the popu- 
lar side, and with a boldness which, in that day, 
when such politics were abselutely disreputable, 
seemed undeniably to argue great moral courage. 
But these were accidents ariing vut of bis con- 


neaion with the Whig party, or (ty speak more 


But | 





times, even buffoonery. ‘These, in the lament- 
able absence of the tailor, could be furnished of 
an inferior quality by Mr Shepherd, who (as may 
be imagined trom this fact) had but little dignity 
in private life. 1 know yot how tar he might 
alter in these respects; but, certainly, at that 
time, (1s01—2,) he was decidedly or could be a 
butloon ; and seemed even ambitious of the title, 
by courting notice tor his grotesque manner and 
cuarsestories, more than wasaltugether compatible 
with the pretensions of a scholar and a clergy- 
man. I must have leave to think that such a 
man could not have emerged from any great 
university, or from any but a sectarian training. 
Indeed, about Poggio himself there were cir- 
cumstances which would have indisposed any 
regular clergyman of the Church of Lugland or 
of the Scottish Kirk, to usher him into the 
literature of his country, With what coarseness 
and low buftoonery have | heard this Mr Shepherd 
in those days run down the bishops then upon 
the bench, but especially those of any public pre- 
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‘ensions or reputation, as Horsely and Porteous, | 
wd, in connexion with them, the pious Mrs | 
Hannah More! Her hecould not endure. . . | 
P , , ; , Of this 
ventleman having said something disparaging, I 
am bound to go on and add, that I believe him to 
have been at least a truly upright man—talking 
often wildly, but incapable of doing a conscious 
wrong to any man, be his party what it might; 
and, in the midst of fun or even buffeonery, a | 
real, and, upon occasion, a stern patriot. Mr 
Canning and others he opposed to the teeth 
upon the Liverpool hustings; and would take 
no bribe, as others did, from literary feelings of 
sympathy, or (which is so hard for an amiable 
mind to resist) from personal applications of 
courtesy and respect. Amusing it is to look 
back upon any political work of Myr Shepherd’s, 
as upon his ‘Tour to France” in 1815, and to 
Knew that the pale pink of his Radicalism was 
inen accounted deep, deep scarlet. 

Nothing can better serve to expound the 
veneral force of intellect amongst the Liverpool 
coterie than the quality of their poetry, and the 
veneral standard which they set up in poetry. 
Not that even in their errors, as regarded | 
poetry, they were of a magnitude to establish 
«uy standard or authority in their own per- 
suns. Imitable or seducing there could be 
nothing in persons who wrote verses occa- 
sionally, and as a cagezvy or by-labour, and 
were themselves the must timid of imftators. 
But to me, whv, in that year, 1801, already 
knew of a grand renovation of poetic power—ot 
auew birth in poetry, interesting not so much to 
England as to the human mind—it was secretly 
uuiusing to contrast the little artiticial usages of 
their petty traditional knack, with the natural 
forms of a divine art—the difference being pretty 
much as between an American lake, Ontario or 
Superior, and a carp pond or a tench preserve. 
Mr Roscoe had just about this time published a | 
translation from the Balia of Luigi Tansillo—a | 
series of dullish lines, with the moral purpose of 
persuading young women to suckle their own | 
children, The brilliant young Duchess of Devon- | 
shire, some half century ago, had, for a frolic | 
—a great lady’s caprice—set a precedent in this | 
Way; against which, however, in that rank, 
medical men know that there is a good deal to 
be said ; and in ranks more extensive than those 
of the Duchess, it must be something of an Irish 
bull to suppose any generad neglect of this duty, 
since, upon so large a scale, whence could come | 
the vicariuus nurses? ‘There is, therefore, no 
sreat sense in the fundamental idea of the poem, | 
because the abuse denounced cannot be large 
enough ; but the prefatory sonnet, addressed tou 
the translator's wife, as one at whose maternal 
breast ‘‘ six sons successive” had hung in in- 
funcy—this is about the one svle bold, natural 
thought, or natural expression of feeling, to 
Which Mr Roscve had committed himself in verse. 
Lyerywhere else, the must timid and blind ser- 
Vility to the narrowest of conventivnal usages, 
conventional ways of viewing thipgs, conven- | 


tional forms of expression, marks the style. For 
example, Italy is always Jtalia, Scotland Scotia, 
France Gallia ;* so inveterately had the mind, 
in this school of feeling, been trained, alike in 
the highest things and in the lowest, to a horror 
of throwing itself boldly upon the great realities 
of life: even names must be fictions for their 
taste. Yet what comparison between “ France, 
an Ode,’ and *‘ Gallia, an Ode ?”’—Dr Currie was 
so much occupied with his professional duties, 
that of him I saw but little. His edition of 
Burns was just then published, (I think in that 
very month,) and in everybody’s hands. At 
that time, he was considered not unjust to the 
memory of the man, and (however constitution- 
ally phlegmatic, or with little enthusiasm, at 
least in external show) not much below the mark 
in his appreciation of the poet. Sostood matters 
some twelve or fourteen years; after which 
period, a ‘* craze’ arose on the subject of Burns, 
which allowed no voice to be heard but that of 
zealotry and violent partisanship. The first 
impulse to this arose out of an oblique collision 
between Lord Jeffrey and Mr Wordsworth ; the 
former having written a disparaging critique 
upon Burns’ pretensions—a little, perhaps, too 
much coloured by the fastidiousness of long 
practice in the world, but, in the main, speak- 
ing some plain truths en the quality of Burns’ 
understanding, as expressed in his epistolary com- 
positions. Upon which, in his celebrated letter to 
Mr James Gray, the friend of Burns, himself a 
poet, and then a master in the High School of Edin- 
burgh, Mr Wordsworth commented with severity, 
proportioned rather to his personal resentments 
towards Lord Jeffrey than to the quantity of 
wrong inflicted upon Burns. Mr Wordsworth’s 
letter, in so far as it was a record of embittered 
feeling, might have perished ; but, as it happened 
to embody some profound criticisms, applied to 
the art of biography, and especially to the deli. 
cate task of following a man of original genius 
through his personal infirmities or his constitu- 
tional aberrations—this fact, and its relation 
to Burns and the authors name, have all com- 
bined tu embalm it. Its momentary effect, in 
conjunction with Lord Jeffrey's article, was to 
revive the interest (which, for some time, had 
languished under the oppression of Sir Walter 
Seott and Lord Byren) in all that related to 


| Burns, Fresh Lives appeared in a continued suc. 


cession, until, upon the death of Lord Byron iu 
1824, Mr Allan Cunningham, who had personally 
known Burns, 8o far as a boy could know a mature 
man, gave 4 new impulse to the interest, by an 
impressive paper, in which he contrasted the 
circumstances of Burns’ death with those of Lard 
Byron's; and also the two funerals—both of 
which, one altogether, and the other in part, Mr 
Cunningham had personally witnessed. A man 
of genius, like Mr Cunningham, throws a new 
quality of interest upon all which he touches ; 
and having since brought fresh research and the 
illustrative power of the arts to bear upon the 
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* Not always: * Gallia,”” Roscee’s finest lyric, opens— 
U'er the yine-covered hills and gay regigns of France,”"—H. T, M, 
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subject, and all this having gone on concur- 
rently with the great modern revolution in lite- 
rature—that is, the great extension of a popular 
interest, through the astonishing reductions of 
price—the result is, that Burns has, at length, 
become a national, and, therefore, in a certain 
sense, a privileged subject, which, in a perfect 
sense, he was not, until the controversial manage- 
ment of his reputation had irritated the public 
attention. Dr Currie did not address the same 
alert condition of the public feeling, nor, by 
many hundred degrees, so diffused a conditivn 
of any feeling which might imperfectly ex- 
ist, a8 a man must consciously address in these 
days, whether as the biographer or the critic of 
Burns. The lower-toned enthusiasm of the pub- 
lic was not of a quality to irritate any little 
enthusiasm which the worthy Doctor might have 
felt, The public of that day felt with regard to 
urns exactly as with regard to Bluomftield— 
not the quality of his poems was then the staple 
of the interest, but the extraordinary fact that 
« ploughman or a lady’s shoemaker should have 
written any puems at all. The sole difference in 
the two cases, as regarded by the public of that 
day, was, that Burns’ case was terminated by a 
premature, and, for the public, a very sudden 
death: this gave a personal interest to his case, 
which was wanting in the other; and a direct 
result of this was, that his executors were able 
to lay before the world a series of his letters re- 
cording his opinions upon a considerable variety 
of authors, and his feelings under many ordinary 
occasions of life. 

Dr Currie, therefore, if phlegmatic, as he cer. 
tainly was, must be looked upon as upon a level 
with the public of his own day—a public how 
different, different by how many centuries, from 
the world of this present 1837! One thing I 
remember which powerfully illustrates the dif- 
ference. Burns, as we all know, with his pecu- 
liarly wild and almost ferocious spirit of inde- 
pendence, came a generation too soon, In this 
day, he would have been forced to do that, cla- 
morously called upon to do that, and would have 
found his pecuniary interest in doing that, which 
in his own generation merely to attempt duing, 
loaded him with the reproach of Jacobinism. It 
must be remembered that the society of Liver- 
pool wits, on whom my retrospect is now glanc- 
ing, were all Whigs—all, indeed, fraternisers 
with French republicanisin. Yet so it was, that— 
not once, not twice, but daily almost, in the nu- 
merous conversations naturally elicited by this 
Liverpool monument to Burns’ memory—lI heard 
every one, clerk or layman, heartily agreeing 


to tax Burns with ingratitude and with pride 
falsely directed, because he sate uneasily or 
restively under the bridle-hand of his noble 
self-called ‘* patrons,” Aristocracy, then—the 
essential spirit of aristocracy—this 1 found was 
not less erect and clamorous amongst partisan 
democrats—democrats who were such merely ina 
party sense of supporting his Majesty's Oppo- 
sition against his Majesty’s servants—than it 
was or could be among the most bigoted of the 
professed feudal aristocrats, For my part, at this 


/ moment, when all the world was reading Cur- 


rie’s monument to the memory of Burns and the 
support of his family, I felt and avowed my feel- 


ing most loudly—that Burns was wronged, was 


| deeply, memorably wronged. 


A £10 bank note, 


_ by way of subscription for a few copies of an 


early edition of his poems—this is the outside 
that I could ever see proof given of Burns having 
received anything in the way of patronage ; and 
doubtless this would have been gladly returned, 


- but from the dire necessity of dissembling. Lord 


Glencairn is the ‘ patron” for whom Burns ap- 
pears to have felt the most sincere respect. Yet 
even he—did he give him more than a seat at 
his dinner table? Lord Buchan again, whose 
liberalities are by this time pretty well appre- 
ciated in Scotland, exhorts Burns, in a tone of 
one preaching upon a primary duty of life, to 
exeinplary gratitude towards a person who had 
given him absolutely nothing at all. The man 
has not yet lived to whose happiness it was more 
essential that he should live unencumbered by 
the sense of obligation ; and, on the other hand, 
the man has not lived upon whose independence 
as professing benefactors so many people prac- 
tised, or who found so many others ready to 
ratify and give value to their pretences.* Him, 
whom beyond most men, nature had created with 
the necessity of conscious independence, all men 
besieged with the assurance that he was, must 
be, ought to be dependant ; nay, that it was his 
primary duty to be grateful for his dependance. 
{ have not looked into any edition of Burns, ex- 
cept once for a quotation, since this year 1801— 
when I read the whole in Currie’s edition, and 
had opportunities of meeting the editor—and 


once subsequently upon occasion of a fifth or sup- 


plementary volume being published, I know not, 
therefore, how this matter has been managed by 
succeeding editors, such as Allan Cunningham, 
far more capable of understanding Burns’ situa- 
tion, from the previous struggles of their own 
honourable lives, and Burns’ feelings, from some- 
thing of congenial power. 

1, in this year, 1801, when in the company of Dr 


* Jacobinism—although the seminal principle of all political evil in all ages alike of advanced civilization— 


certain circumstances, must be a Jacobin in a certain sense. 


18 striking: there isa thought which an observing reader will find ofte 


bitterness. It is this :—the necessit 


A good man, a high-minded man, in 
The aspect under which Burns’ Jacobinism appears 
n recurring, which expresses its peculiar 


y which in old countries exists for the labourer humbly to beg permission 


that he may labour. To eat in the sweat of a man's brow—that is bad; and that is a curse, and pronounced such 


by God. But when tha? is all, the labourer is by compari 


sue, he must sneak, he must fawn like an Oriental sl 
words—“ To give him /eare to toil.”’ 


Burns’ meditations, whether forward-looking or 
ullowarce for that vulgar bluster of indepencer, 


UpPou cast ewili'itsm® 


son Lappy. 
‘ ave, in order to win bis fellow.man, in Burns’ indignant 
That was the scorpion thought that was for ever shooting its sting into 


bachward-louking ; and that considered, Uhere arises a world of 
‘which 


The second curse makes (hat a jest: he must 


Loi Jetvey, with so mine apparent reason, charges 
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Currie, did not forget, and, with some pride I | 
say that I stood alone in remembering, the very 
remarkable position of Burns: not merely that, | 
with his genius, and with the intellectual preten- 
sions, generally, of his family, he should have 
been called to a life of early labour, and of la- 
hour unhappily not prosperous, but also that he, 
by accident about the proudest of human spirits, | 
should have been by accident summoned, beyond 
all others, to eternal recognitions of some mys- | 
terious gratitude, which he owed to some myste- 
rious patrons little and great, whilst yet of all 
men, perhaps, he reaped the least obvious or 
known benefit from any patronage that has ever 
heen put onrecord. Most men, if they reap little 
from patronage, are liberated from the claims of 
patronage ; orif they are summoned to a galling 
dependancy, have at least the fruits of their de- 


pendancy. But it was this man’s unhappy fate— 


with an earlyand previous irritability on this very 
point—to find himself saddled, by his literary cor- 
respondents, with all that was odious in depen- | 
daney, whilst he had every hardship to face that 
is most painful in unbefriended poverty. 

On this view of the case, I talked. then, being a 
<choolboy, with and against the first editor of 
Burns: I did not, and I do not, profess to ad- 
mire the letters, (that is the prose,) all or any, 
of Burns. I felt that they were liable to the 
charges of Lord Jeffrey, and to others beside ; 
that they do not even express the natural vigour 
of Burns’ mind, but are at once vulgar, tawdry, 
coarse, and commonplace ; neither was I a per- 
-on to affect any profound sympathy with the 
veneral character and temperament of Burns, | 
which has often been described as ‘‘ of the earth, | 
earthy ’—unspiritual—animal—beyond those ot 
most men equally intellectual. But still I compre- 
hended his situation; I had for ever ringing in my 
ears, during that summer of 1801, those groans 
hich ascended to heaven from his over-bur- | 
thened heart—those harrowing words, ‘ J'o give | 
him leave to toil,” which record almost areproach | 








to the ordinances of God—and I felt that upon 
him, amongst all the children of labour, the 
primal curse had fallen heaviest and sunk deepest. 
Feelings such as these I had the courage to ex- 


' press: a personal compliment, or so, I might now 


and then hear; but all were against me on the 
matter. Dr Currie said— Poor Burns! such no- 
tions had been his ruin ;"" Mr Shepherd continued 
to draw fromthe subject some scoff or growl at Mr 
Pitt and the Excise ; the laughing tailor told us 
a good story of some proud beggar; Mr Clarke 
proposed that I should write a Greek inscription 
for a cenotaph which he was to erect in his gar- 
den to the memory of Burns ;—and so passed 
away the solitary protestation on behalf ot 
Burns’ Jacobinism, together with the wine and 
the roses, and the sea-breezes of that same 
Everton, in that same summer of 1801.) Mr 
Roscoe is dead, and has found time since then 
to be half forgotten; Dr Currie, the physician, 
has been found ‘* unable to heal himself ;”) Mr 
Shepherd of Gatacre is aname and ashadow; Mr 
Clarke is a shadow without a name; the tailor, 
who set the table in a roar, is dust and ashes ; 
and three men at the most remain of all who, in 
those convivial meetings, held it right to look 
down upon Burns as upon one whose spirit was 


rebellious overmuch against the institutions of 


man, and Jacobinical in a sense which ‘© men 
of property” and master manufacturers will 
never brook, albeit democrats by profession. 

So passed my noviciate as a literary aspirant, 
and in circles such as these. The next persons 
of eminence whom I saw were, with few excep- 
tions, in the circles of London; and these were 
Sir Humphry Davy, Professor Wilson, Mr God- 
win, Mrs Siddons, Lady Hamilton, Mrs Hannah 
More and her sisters, Walking Stewart, Dr Bed- 
does, Mr Abernethy, Charles Lamb, Mr Hazlitt. 
Dr Parr, and others of whom I should say a pass 
ing word or two according to the circumstances, 
slight or ample, under which I saw them. 


( T'o be continued.) 


VON RAUMER ON THE CHARACTER AND TIMES OF CHARLES L* 


To those who read the early struggles of , 
the British people, and watch the balance of | 
despotism and liberty often trembling on the 
turn, with the intense interest of persons whose 
fate in life has been stamped by the acts of 
those critical moments, and who may again pos- 
sibly live to see the same powers to endure | 
and struggle called into existence, the abstrae- 
tions of the German philosopher, in his study 
at Berlin, seem vapid and unsatisfactory. The 
events of that great struggle of which Lord Chat- 
lam justly said, “There was mixed with the 
publie cause, ambition, sedition, and violence ; 
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_* The Political History of England, during the 16th, 
V7th, and 18th centuries. By Frederick Von Raumer, 
Protessor of History in the University of Berlin. Vol. 2. 
From the breaking out of the Scottish Troubles, to the 
Ke oration of Charles []., 1637 —1660. London : 
Richter & Co, 1837. 





| but no man will persuade me that it was not the 


cause of liberty on the one side, and tyranny on 


_ the other’—have, in their own original forms, 
| a surpassing interest, to which no varnish of 
_ cold and formal philosophy can give lustre or 


beauty ; and we thank not the German meta- 
physician for melting down the goodly, though 
sometimes rude, forms of the events and cha- 
racters of the seventeenth century, in the fluent 
of certain pre-established and minutely defined 
principles of polities, which leave uo room fer 
all the noble enthusiasm which happened oc- 
casionally to stray from the right path, and the 
intrepid struggles for freedom which sometimes 
levelled despotism with too severe a shock. 
Some historians have boldly supported Charles 
and his minions, in their efforts to extend and 
tortify the prerogative—have viewed the oppus- 
inv effurts as crimes, and the final end of the 
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drama as the consummation of atrocity and in- | sion, and the Marshal's Cuurt, each vying with 


justice. : 
some one of the opposition parties—the Parlia- 
ment, the Presbyterians, or the Army—justifying 
all their acts, and supporting all their opinions. 
Von Raumer, probably sketching out to himself 
a path of lofty impartiality, has designed, in the 
solitude of his own mind, an abstract code of 
political condugt, departure from which, on either 
side, must call forth his censure. He, probably, 
commenced his task with little prejudice against 
the individuals on either side; but to support 





such a principle, amidst the crowd of great | 


actions and startling opinions with which the 
history of the time is rite, required more quali- 
fications than aperusal of our ordinary historians. 
A man to be fit tor the task of impartiality, must 
not only have looked op the outward events of 
the time, but, like Hallam, have embued his 
mind with the sentiments aud impulses of the 


wen who figured in these events. When we read | 


uf the repeated risings of the mob of London, 
and their intimidating shouts, we must reflect 
that they consisted of the sume persons, who 


saw Prynne, Bastwick, Burton, aud Leighton, men | 


vt worth and learning, expused in the piilory, 
with their bleeding and branded cheeks, The 
conduct of such men as Ireton, Harrisun, and 
Ludlow, cannot be judyed according to abstract 
rules vf morality, when we reflect on the con- 
viction they must have turmed, that the return 
of their adversary to power would seal their 
death-warrant ; and the reluctance of the leading 
men, in the latter period of the conflict, to treat 
with Charles on such terms as they would have 
yiadly accepted beture, must be viewed in con- 


junction with the repeatedly proved pertidy of 


the monarch, and the moral certainty, that it 
Was not in his nature to keep treaties, unless 
they were supported by torce. In viewing the 





whole aspect of the struggle, too, it must be | 


recollected, that the English peuple, who, for 
live years, carried on a war ayalust the hing, 
liad, during the previous twenty vears, smarted 
uuder a complicated and ingenious system of 
exaction and torture, which directed itself, not 
only to the subversion of their remaining public 
rights, but penetrated to their dumestic hearths, 


snatching at the wages of honest industry, and | 


rendering personal liberty as uncertain as in an 
astern despotism. ‘J: this nature were the 
notorious tax of ship-money—the scale of duties 
adopted without the sanction of Parliament—tiie 
arbitrary levying of soldiers, in detiance of pro- 


tecting jaws, which, centuries before, had been 


exacted trum unwilling sovereigns, aud jealously 
confirmed-——the practice of purveyance, equally 
illegal, which let loose a predatory army, tu prey 
where it listed—the sale of monopolies, by which 
the honest trader might be suddenly deprived of 
his means of livelihved, and his customers com- 
peiled to pay enormous profits on the necessaries 
vt lite, tur the benefit of the Exchequer and its 
favoured contractor. Such were the evils con- 
centrated aud furtified by that array of secret 
tribunals, the Star Chamber, the High Commis. 





Others have linked their feelings with | the other in trampling on all public rights and 


individual justice, while the more unbending 
courts of law were gradually taught to rival 
them in iniquity. 

Von Raumer does not justify the infringe- 
ments of the law which had taken place pre- 


_ viously to the sitting of the Long Parliament ; 


and he even admits that Finch and Windebank 
—the busy instruments in overawing the Par- 
liament and undermining the laws, who had 
fled in guilty terror from the justice of a roused 
people—* were, if not ill disposed, certainly 
inconsiderate and imprudent statesmen.” 

It has pleased the author, in the applicatien 
of his preconceived system of political moralty, 
tu consider the King in the wrong upto the tune 
of Strafford’s death and the act to prevent the 
dissolution of the Parliament, and from that 
moment tu cast all blame on the other side, 
‘‘ Stratford’s death,’ he observes, “‘ and this law, 
which produced the Long Parliament, torm the 
culminating point, from which the natural and 
necessary amelioration of defects, changes into 
a disastrous and violent revolution.” And 
thenceforth—overlooking the circumstance that 
the divisions and bloodshed which folle-ved, were 
nourished and reared by the resistance to “the 
natural and necessary amelioration of defects,” 
and that, when parties are ranged against each 
other in actual civil warfare, they can nu more 
be expected to deal out to each other an exact 
measure of equal justice, than the troops of 
Opposing nations can be expected to practise the 
amenities of peaceful life on the field of batthh— 
he gives us on one side all the encroachments 
and violent acts of the Parliament and the 
army, as if they lad risen causelessly against a 
merciful and just goverument ; suppressing or 
siuouthing over the equally if not more un- 
justifiable acts of the other party in the war. 
This method of considering the subject, has not 
the merit of originality, It was adopted by oue 
who had far more cogent motives than the Ger- 
man philosopher, Clarendon is seldom the 
detender of the encroachments of the crown, and 
treats its adversaries yently, till the assembling 
ot the Long Parliament, in order that he may 
yain a character of impartiality, large enough 
tu cover a multitude of misstatements in the 
rest of his narrative. We are not prepared to 
defend the Parliament from considerable oligar- 
chical assumption in the exercise of the power 
Which it acquired; we heartily agree in cen- 
suring the selfish bigotry and spiritual ambition 
of the Presbyterians, the insolence of the army, 
the folly of many fanatics of different hues, 
the harsh measures sometimes adopted by the 
republican leaders towards their enemies, and, 
above all, the savage cruelty displayed by 
Cromwell, Iretun, and Ludlow, among the Irish 
Catholics ; but the author who dwells on these 
things should have told us, that, during the pend- 
ing of a treaty, Charles attacked and pillaged 


| Brentford ; that Prince Kupert stripped the pri- 


soners taken at Cirencester naked, driying them, 
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VON RAUMER ON THE CHARACTER AND TIMES OF CHARLES Tf. ri. 


-jod together by cords, to Oxford ; and plundered 
Bristol, in breach of capitulation ; and that, on 
very few oceasions indeed, did the royalists re- 
pect the private property of neutrals. It has 


heen always observed with justice, that the Par- 


liamentary party broke up the treaty of Ux- | 
bridge, to all outward appearance, with unneces- | 


cary haste. Raumer’s remarks on the subject 
are as follows:— 


The Parliament, which intended and demanded no | 


discussion, but the unconditional acceptance of its pro- 
posals, refused, in spite ot the King’s remonstrances and 
‘ve intervention of Holland aud France, every prolon- 
vation of the term which it had arbitrarily fixed ; aud to 
the King’s offer to go in person to Westminster with a 
.afe-conduct, and there continue the negotiations, he re- 
ceived no answer whatever. Ali the moderate and judici- 
ous friends of their country were deeply afflicted at the tail- 
ure at all attempts to bring about a peace, and each 
porty endeavoured to throw the blame upon the other. 
be Royalists affirmed that Charles had already yielded 
too much, and had thereby destroyed the due balance 


at the head of a conquering army. The break- 
ing otf of the treaty was a relief to him, and he 
writes to the Queen with an easy mind:-——“ Now, 
if I do anything unhandsome, or disadvantageous 
tu myself vr friends, in order to a treaty, it will 
be merely my own fault; for I confess, when I 
wrote thee last, I was in fear to be pressed to 
make some overtures to renew the treaty.” 
With such views it was, with grave mockery, 
that Charles objected to the abolition of Episco- 
pacy, because it affected “ his conscience’—a« 
monitor afterwards equally convenient on the 
other side, when, inthe midst of a treaty with 
the Parliament and army of England, he conduct- 
ed clandestine negotiations for obtaining the sup- 
port of the Scotch, the fundamental conditions of 
which were the establishment of Presbyteritan- 


| ism. Of the King’s Letters, found after the 


between the powers of the state; that any further con. | 


cessionc would make him the mere shadow of a King, | show various plans, hopes, ideas of war and 
notonly to his own ruin, but to the injury of the whole | 


Lingdum. To this the friends of the Variiament replied, | 


that the present state of affairs, dangers and opinions, 
required new securities tor liberty and religion, as well 


as a new system of political and ecclesiastical law, ‘The | 


King, therefore, Was Wrong in referring, in all his de- 


mands and discussions, to former times only, and to | 


Circumstances Which no longer existed, aud were least of 
all calculated to serve as models tor the future. ‘That, 
instead of yielding, with new contidence and @ sincese 
heart, to What Was inevitable, he thought of recovering 
what had been extorted fiom him at the first favourable 
opportunity, and relied on the support of foreign powers, 
vu the success of Montrose in Scotland, and ou the Irish 
rebellion. 

It would certainly have been unreasonable and inju- 
dicious if the King had thought of setting up former 
relations aud rights a8 Unallerabie to all eternity, thereby 
puctiug ap end tor ever to all legislation ; but, im fact, lie 
liud already wade so many changes, and either voluntarily 
cr by compuision yielded so much, that his dangerous pre- 
punderance Was entirely Out of the question, aud there 
Was much more need of securities sor the few rights lett 
tu Limi, than for the newly-acquired and important in- 

tease UO! liberty. For, though his army was still ani- 


battle of Naseby, which exposed the specifie in- 
sincerities, Of which the Parliament acted on tie 
suspicion, the author remarks, ** In fact, they 


peace, and, in general, a changeableness of views 
and passions, which in no case degenerates into 
anything criminal, but is deficient in veracity, 
firmness, and consistency ; and, at such a mo- 
inent, must have diminished, if it had been pos- 
sible, the affection and contidence of the people.” 
The complicated expression, ‘* a changeableness 
vt views and passions, deficient in veracity, isa 
veutle way of telling what the good vid English 


_terma ‘* teller of lies,” would have more distinct- 


mated by a sense of :onour or by hatred ang contempt 


of its Opponents, there Was more religious and puiitical 
enthusiasm im the army of the Parliament, Here ail 
considered themselves as chosen Vessels of grace, and the 
vemocrauc principie allowed talent to make its Way in 
every Manner; whereas there were many lmmpediments ila 
the Royalist and Aristucratic circles. It the King hoped 
wuch Ilula foreign assistance oF lou @ Change at hoine, 
le Was bere again under unm iliusion. 


Vhis appears tu be a very candid view, having 
‘ur its result a proof of the unreasonableness vf 
the Parliameutary party. The treaty, however, 


Was only one of the King’s manwuvres—part of 


the game he was playing,” to use bis own 
Words. He was elated with the success of Mon- 
trose in Scotland; while solemnly protesting 
that he would nut employ Vapists, he was en- 
¥aved in a clandestine negotiation with the Lrish 
Koman Catholics; and the Queen, to whom he 
Was writing that he had no hopes of a peace, 
Was busily procuring assistance frum the Contin- 


SS 


ly announced. Whether the want of veracity was 
criminal or not, is a question to be solved by some 
higher analysis of morality than we comprelend ; 
but it dues seem to us, that the confirmation of 
desipns against the country being conducted un- 
der the mask of treaties of peace, ailurded some 
justification to the Parliament for treating with 
the hing as if he were a person whose honour 
Was not to be very implicitly relied on, Von 
Raumer and his tramslater are pecaliariy bappy 
in the choice of svothing epithets for the double 
dealing of the King, At the time when he was 
selfishly exulting in the hope, that the various 
parties might, by arttul management, be urged 
to each other's destruction, and afford reom tor 
him to rise with double power on their ruins, 
he ** still considered such absvlute concessions as 
contrary to his duty, aud hoped that the equili- 
brium of the parties opposed to him would, in the 
end, place the decision in his hands.” How much 
more animated is the language used, tuur pages 
tarther on, tuwards the Scotch, who, tindiny the 
King by nv means a convenient visiter, agreed te 
trausier him ty the English on being paid their 


arrears. “ Dheir conduct was composed of reli- 


tut. Nothing seems, at that time, to have been | 


‘v much dreaded by Charles, as that his triends | 


-Lould compel him tu agree to a peace, on terms 


; 
| 


yivus hypocrisy, cowardice, want vu! feeling, per- 
Jury, and treason.” Charles, in disclosing his 
own views, Was tar more frank than his commen- 
tator has proved. “1 am endeavouring, he says, 
in & letter to Lord Digby, *‘ to get te Londen, se 
that the conditions may be such as a gentleman 
Inay own, and that the rebels may acknowledge 
me hing ; being not without hope that | shall be 


‘ery ditterent from those he would have exacted | able to draw either the Presbyterians or Lodepes- 
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dents to side with me for extirpating the one the 
other, that I shall be really King again.” After- 
wards, at the treaty of Newport, his last chance 
for his safety, he wrote to his friends—* I must 
command you two things—first, to obey all my 
wife’s commands; then, not to obey any publie 
command of mine until I send you word that I 
am free from restraint ; lastly, be not startled 


they will come to nothing.” 

We have the following view of the merits of 
the condemnation of the King :—** In order to 
counteract this favourable feeling, which was daily 
growing stronger, witnesses against the King were 
heard, whose depositions amounted tu this—that 
they had seen him at the head of soldiers, or 
sword in hand, which maliciously, and at the 
sume time absurdly, was alleged as a proof of 
murders deserving death ; whereas the thorough 
justification of Charles, which was presented iu 
writing, made no impression.” The intended 
inference from this is, that Charles was an inno- 
cent man, and his trial « mockery of justice. It 
does not infer a sanction of the extent of the 
punishment to say, that Charles was a great 
criminal, who merited severe castigation. That 
what he received exceeded the due medium is to 
be regretted ; but it was the fortune of war— 
the catastrophe of the contest in which he was 
engaged with individuals, and a circumstance 
which, as far as it affected the publie or any 
great party, might be called accidental. Such as 


j 
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measure immediately produced a marked effect 
in raising the character of the army. Although 
the author does not attempt, in Cromwell’s cha- 
racter, to trace the origin of motives so deeply 
as Hume—who seems to have thought that the 
career of that great man arose in his mind almost 
at the moment of his birth, as the trunk and 
branches of the oak are said to be modelled in 


at my great concessions concerning Ireland, for | the acorn—he infuses into his mind certain subtle 


principles of action, the justice of whieh will 
hardly be acknowledged in this practical and un- 
philosophical country. 

At the beginning of his career, he had, by no means, 


laid down any plan; but the force of circumstances gra- 


dually gave him ideas, means, and resolutions. Hence, 
he said very characteristically to Warwick, ** I can vers 
well say what I will not; but, by no means, what | 
will; I shall know it as soon as it is necessary.”” Thus 
circumstances led and misled him; and he, on the other 
hand, knew how to mould them to the gratification of 
his passions. In that age, which threw down all bar- 
riers, the noble talent of guiding the minds of men could 


| grow up to unbridled ambition, which, at the beginning, 


the crimes were—and we have givenan instance | 


or two of them—they were proved against the 
King, by evidence too * loud and trumpet- 
tongued,” in the recollection of every man who 
had lived from the commencement of his reign. 
Nor was there entirely wanting personal evidence 
of his perfidy, in addition to the damning deduc- 
tions necessarily made from his intercepted cor- 
respondence, aud the papers found at Naseby. A 
witness was adduced, who stated facts to shew 
that, during the treaty of Newport, he had au- 
thorized the Prince to carry on clandestine nego- 
tiations. ‘ says Mr Brodie, 
very justly, ‘if it had stood alone, might not, at 
such a juncture, have been entitled to credit ; 
but when we collate it with the private letters 
which Charles was writing at the very moment, 
we have no reason to doubt it; and it is just an 
additional proof of that unfortunate want of faith 
i this prince, which rendered it utterly impos- 
sible to bind him to any law or condition.” 

On the selt-denying ordinance, the author 
adopts the common view, that it was a subtle 
design to advance Cromwell. We never could 
see anything to make us believe that so shrewd 
a man would have raised his hopes of aggran- 
dizement on his chances of being excepted from 
the operation of a measure in the design of 
which he was included. It seems to have escaped 
the notice of most historians that there must have 
been a practical utility in this ordinance, clearly 
seen by its promoters, though the grounds on 
which they proceeded may not be easily dis- 
coverable at the present day. Undoubtedly, the 


This evidence,” 


Was unconsciously united in him with faaaticism; then 
he designedly used the latter as a pretext and cloak, till 
religious considerations and opinions withdrew more and 
more into the back ground; nay, till he at length main- 
tained in theory, and reduced to practice, the impious 
principle that in extraordinary cases the dictates of mor- 
ality must be disregarded, and right sacrificed to neces- 
sity. 

We ure not of those who can view Cromwell's 
mind as containing anything peculiar and con- 
trary to the ordinary routine of nature, farther 
than that he was one whose talents, in some 
departments, have been hardly ever equalled. 
He was a man of vast powers of disciplining and 
organizing, deeply read in the human heart, and 
prompt in taking advantage of the opportunities 
of aggrandizement, which the troubled surge of 
revolutionary events Was ever casting up at his 
feet—qualities which are often in a more or less 
degree united with the fanatical enthusiasm 
which so strongly characterised him. 

The rigid fidelity of thistranslation is morestrik- 
ing than gratifying to areader. About a third of 
the work consists of quotations from speeches and 
pamphlets, which, after having been diluted into 
Grerman, have been restored to us in such words 
as we should be sorry to think our worthy ances- 
tors were so barren as to have used. We cannot 
but wonder at the taste and judgment of the 
man, who, instead of the reputed testimony of 
Morton to the courage of Knox—** Here lies he 
who never feared the face of man’’—chooses to 
give us * Here isone who never feared any man.” 
There are several mistakes, or rather lapses, in- 
volving confusion of persons and of the periods 
at which particular institutions (chiefly in Scot- 
land) had their origin, which an intelligent trans- 
lator should have amended. We need not notice 


, these, as we have no doubt the Quarterly Review 


has now several active hands employed in the 
charitable labour of investigating the accuracy of 
every sentence, On the whole, we cannot help 
giving our hearty testimony to the vast erudition 


_ of the author in British history, and to the accur- 


acy, characteristic of his country, which appears 
i his discussion of all important es ents. 
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THE SCOTTISH MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tre Scottish Members are again nearly all 
mustered in the House; while there is every 
probability that a very few months may send 


them on their country. It becomes a serious ' ation was to he followed by the fruits for which 


inquiry, with;what claims or pretensions they 
will face their different constituencies—upon 
what rest their claim to approbation for their 
past conduct, and fer a renewal of confidence in 
their tuture exertions. <A pretty sharp look-out 
has been kept upon some of the Scottish Mem- 


. sentatives, and thereby guide their future choice, 


is the object of this article. 
The present Parliament was chosen to try the 
question, whether the reform of the represent- 


it was so anxiously sought : or whether, after all 
their struggles and sacrifices, the people of this 
country were to be again ruled by the party 
who had trampled so long on truth and justice, 
and made a mockery of human suffering and 


_ sorrow. The Tory party was in power; and the 


bers, and, to own the truth, some of them re- | 


quired it ; yet we fancy that a few pages, which 
give a full and distinct tabular view of their 
votes and attendance, will be usefully occupied 
at this particular time. An approaching or 


mentary vigilance ; but it is proper to see how 
Members acted when more left to their own free 
will, Under the best imaginable system of repre- 
sentation, perfect publicity must be the elector’s 
great check on the elected; and, in cases, such as 
that of Britain, where the representative holds his 
seat for a long period, the necessity becomes the 
more urgent for bringing his actions more closely 
and frequently under the eyes of his constituents, 
that the power of public opinion may be brought 
into operation, either to approve or condemn. 


influences which, from that circumstance, it pos- 
sessed, were united with those springing from its 
wealth and social position, against the people 
and their friends. The men who, in this crisis, 
were elected to serve the represented in Parlia- 


ment, may be divided into three classes. The 
threatened dissolution always quickens Parlia- . 


first and most numerous of the Scottish represent- 
atives, wasthat of mere Whigs; supporters of Lord 
Melbourne’s government ; sworn enemies, for the 
time being, of Toryism; and giving general pro- 
mises of supporting measures of reform and 


retrenchment. The second class was that of 


Liberal Whigs and Radicals ; men pledged to 
particular reforms ; anxious for good government 


' at all hazards; and foes, at all times and in all 


To furnish the electors of Scotland with a suffi- | 


cient knowledge of the sayings and doings of the 
men they have sent to Parliament as their repre- 


places, to Tories and Toryism. The third class 
was that of Tories ; enemies of popular rights ; 
men who loved misgovernment for the profit it 
brought to themselves ; and open foes to public 
freedom. These three classes were made up as 
follows:— 


Crass L—Whigs giving general promises of Reform and Retrenchment, 


Name. Seat. 


Edinburgh City. 
Kinross County. 
Aberdeen City. 
Edinburgh City. 
Argyle County. 
Stirling Burghs. 
Haddington County. 


Abercromby, J. 
Adam, Sir C,, 
Bannerman, A, 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Campbell, W. F. 
Dalmeny, Lord. 
Ferguson, R. 


Profession, &«. 


Elected Speaker, February 19th, 1535. 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

A Merchant and Shipowner. 
Attorney-General. 

Connected with the Argyle Family. 
Lord of Admiralty. 

A Landholder. 





Fergusson, ¢ utlar. 


Hallyburton, D. G. 


Loch, James. 
\i’Kenzie, J. A. S. 
M'Leod, R. | 
M’Taggart, J. 
Maule, F, 
Maxwell, J. 
Murray, J. A 
Oliphant, L. 
Oswald, James, 
Ninelair, Sir J. 
Stewart, Sir M.S. 
Steuart, R. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Wemyss, Capt. 
Hav. Col. Leith, 


Kirkendbright County. 


Forfar County. 
Wick Burghs. 

Ross County. 
Sutherland County. 
Wigton Burghs. 
Perth County. 
Lanark County. 
Leith Burghs. 
Perth City. 
Glasgow City. 
Caithness County. 
Renfrew County. 
Haddington Burghs. 
Ayr Burghs. 

Fife County. 

Elgin Burghs. 


Judge Advocate. 

Landholder and Currency Doctor. 
Auditor to the Countess of Sutherland 
A l“Landholder. 

A Landholder. 

A Landholder, formerly a Merchant. 


Son of Lord Panmure, and Under Secretary of State 


A Landholder. 

Lord Advocate. 

A Landholder. 

A Merchant. 

A Landholder. 

A Landholder. 

Lord of the Treasury. 

Brother and Heir of Lord Bute, a Tory. 

A Landholder, and Proprietor of Coa) Mines 
Clerk of the Ordinance. 
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78 “THE SCOTTISH MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
Crass 1].—Liberal Whigs and Radicals pledged to particular Reforms. 
Name. Seat. Subjects on which Pledged. | - 
; ~~ j A Radical—for the Ballot, Short Parliaments, Revision 
Bowring, Dr. _ Kilmarnock Purghs. of the Pension List, Abolition of Flogging, &c. 


Chalmers, P. _—‘Forfar Burghs. f 


Dumbarton County. 
Glasgow City. 
Kirkaldy Burghs. 


Falkirk Burghs. 


Dennistoung A. 
Dunlop, C. 
Fergus, J. 


Gillon, W. D. 


Johnston, A. St Andrew's Burghs. 


Oswald, R. Ayr County. 


A Radical—thorough Reform of English and Irish 

Churches, Extension of Education, Short Parliaments, 
Ballot. 

A Liberal Whig—for the Ballot, Short Parliaments. 

A Radical—for the Ballot, Short Parliaments, &c. 

A Liberal Whig—“ Searching Reform” in all institutions. 
J A Radical—for the Ballot, and Revision of the Pension 

List—a Voluntary—supports Cayley on the Currency. 

Liberal Whig—for the Ballot. “ Would support a motion 
\ for turning out the Tories, and resign when desired.’ 
A Radical—obliged to resign his seat for ill health. 


Radical—for the Ballot, Short Parliaments, Aboli- 


Parnell, Sir H. 


Speirs, Captain. Paisley Burgh. 
Sharpe, General. Dumfries Burghs. 
Wallace, R. Greenock Burgh. 


A 
Dundee Burgh. s tion of Flogging, Revision of Pension List, and Re- 
| trenchment. 
A Radical—for Ballot, &c. &c. 
A Liberal Whig—The Ballot—< General Reforms.” 
A Radical—for Ballot, Short Parliaments, &c. 


Is Paymaster of the Forces. 


Crass II1.—Tories—supporters of Peel and Wellington. 


Name: Seat. 
Agnew, Sir A. Wigton County. 
Arbuthnot, H. 
Balfour, T. 


Bruce, Cumming. 


Orkney County. 


Profession, &c. 


A Landholder. 
Kincardine County. A Landholder. 
A Landholder. 
Inverness Burghs. A Military Officer and Landholder. 


Clerk, Sir George. Edinburgh County. A Landholder, Secretary to the Admiralty for ten years. 


Chisholm, A. W. 
Fergusson, G. 
Forbes, W. 
Gordon, Captain. 
Grant, Colonel. 
Hay, Sir John. 
Hope, Hon. J. 
Johnstone, J.J. H. Dumfries County. 
Pringle, R. Selkirk County. 
Rae, Sir W. Bute County. 


Banff County. 
Stirling County. 
Aberdeen County. 
Elgin County. 
Peebles County. 


Inverness County. A Highland “ Laird.” 

A Landholder. 

A Landholder. 

A Landholder, brother of Lord Aberdeen. 
A Landholder. 

A Landholder. 

Linlithgow County. Brother of Lord Hopetoun. 

A Landholder. 

A Landholder. 

A Lawyer. 


Scott, Lord John, Roxburgh County. Brother of the Duke of Buccleugh. 


Campbell, Sir H. P. Berwick County. 


Dividing the Scottish members, therefore, into ' 
these three classes. it would be found that, of the 


first class, the number elected by the constituen- 
cies was twenty-four; of the second class, or 
thorough Liberals, twelve; and of the third class, 
or Tories, seventeen. Looking over these lists, it 
will be noticed that the Tory party is entirely 
composed of landholders or the family connexions 
of landholders—men who enacted and who up- 
hold the corn-laws ; and the whole of the Scot- 
tish Tory Members have, with one exception, 
that of Cumming Bruce, been returned by constitu- 
encies where their wealth and influence could over- 
awe and intimidate the tenantry. Onthe other 
hand, it will be seen that the ultra-Liberals 
and Independents have been returned for great 
sommercial or manufacturing towns, or for coun- 
ties covered with manufacturing villages, like 
Dumbarton and Ayrshires. 

In point of steady attention to their duties, the 
best Members whom Scotland sends to Parlia. 
ment, are, Dr Bowring, Mr Chalmers of Auldbar. 
and Mr Wallace of Kelly. These gentlemen, 
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A Landholder. 


although holding no official situation to compel 
or reward their attendance, are ever at their 
post, and regularly vote on the right side. In 
a record of the divisions of last session we have 
before us, Dr Bowring stands at the head of the 
list of Scottish Members—having been present 
at no less than 121 out of 183 divisions. Close 
to him is Mr Chalmers ; and then Mr Wallace. 
Almost equally constant was the attendance o! 
the three holders of office—Mr Steuart of Alder- 
ston, Mr John Archibald Murray, and Mr Fo> 
Maule. The attendance of the remaining Scot 
tish Members at the 183 divisions, average onl) 
43; and 13 of these representatives were no‘ 
present at so many as 30 of the divisions out 0: 
the 183. Of the Tories, the three most fre 
quently present at divisions, were, Mr Forbes o' 
Callender, Sir George Clerk, and Mr H. Arbutb- 
not. But the divisions are but an imperfect test 
for discovering the working Members. 

The following table will shew how the Scottish 


Members redeemed the pledges they gave their 
constituents :— 
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* The minorities only were published on the Ballot, Robinson’s motion, and Maxwell’s motion. 
tain Dunlop was returned for Ayrshire in June. 


+ Resigned his seat from ill health. 
+ The number of Scottish Members {s 


Cap 


53, including the Speaker. 


| les | | 38 | 8 
| ide | 2.32 |€2 |) _e¢/ . | 24 | 8 
Name. Seat, $5 | Ss a wae | ve | 3 es eos 
| cian feet ais, 28 i &@ | 88 5s: 
| 8 | Fs 88s 552 28 > 2 138  SC2 
| F< a= Sma Ee! Am = == zES 
1. Adam, Sir C. Kinross County For | Agt. For , For , For " . ° 
2. Agnew, Sir A. Wigton County $Agt. | Agt. For | Agt. 
3. Arbuthnot, H. Kincardine County Agt. , Agt. , Agt. | For 
4. Balfour, T. Orkney County Agt. | Agt. | Act. , Agt. | For | 
5. Bannerman, A. | Aberdeen City For | Agt. | For | For | For } 
§. Bowring, Dr | Kilmarnock Burghs, For | For For , For ; For , For | For 
7. Bruce, Cumming Inverness Burghs | Agt. | Agt. | Agt. | Agt. 
6 Campbell, Sir John Edinburgh City | For | Agt. | For | For | 
9. Campbell, Sir H. P. | Berwick County Agt. | Agt. |} Agt. ; Agt. For 
10. Campbell, W. F. | Argyle County For , For 
11. Chalmers, P. | Forfar Burghs For | For For , For | For For | For , 
12. Clerk, Sir G. | Edinburgh County Agt. | Agt. Agt. | Agt. 
13. Dalmeny, Lord Stirling Burghs For | Agt. For | For 
14. Dennistoun, A. | Dumbarton County’! For | For _ For | For , For ! For | 
15. Dunlop, Colin Glasgow City ' For | Agt. } For | For For } 
16. Chisholm, A. W. Inverness County | } Agt. | | 
17. Fergus, J. Kirkaldy Burghs For  Agt. | For | For | | 
18. Ferguson, G. Banff County | Agt. For | Agt. , Agt. t 
19. Ferguson, R. ' Haddington County Agt. For | For | For 
20. Fergusson, R,. Cutlar! Kireudbright Co. For | Agt. | For ; For | 
21. Forbes, William Stirling County Agt. | Agt. | Agt. | Agt. | 
22. Gillon, W. D. Falkirk Burghs | For For For | For , For — For | For 
23. Gordon, Captain | Aberdeen County Agt. | Agt. | Agt. | Agt. | } 
24, Grant, Colonel | Elgin County Agt. | Agt. Agt. | Agt. | 
25. Hallyburton, D.G. | Forfar County | For |} For For | For For 
26. Hay, Sir J. Peebles County | Agt. | Agt. | Agt. | Agt. | ) 
27. Hay, Colonel Leith | Elgin Burghs | For , Agt. | For | For | 
pa. Hope, J. Linlithgow County Agt. | Agt. Agt. | Agt. 
29. Johnston, A. | St Andrew’s Burghs For  Agt. ' For For | 
30. Johnston, J. H. | Dumfries County Agt. Agt. For Agt. | Agt. 
31. Loch, James | Wick Burghs For | Agt. For | For 
32. M’Kenzie, J. A. S. | Ross County | For  Agt. For , For , For | 
83. M’Leod, R. Sutherland County | For | Agt. For , For , For | | 
pd. M’Taggart, J. | Wigton Burghs For | Agt. For For | For 
5. Maule, F Perth County For Agt. | For , For | For | 
36. Maxwell, J. | Lanark County For ; For For | For For | For 
37. Murray, J. A. | Leith Burghs For | Agt. For | For 
38. Oswald, R.+ | Ayr County | For | 
39. Oliphant, L. | Perth City For Agt. ; For | For ! 
40. Oswald, J. | Glasgow City | For ; Agt. For For | For 
Hi. Parnell, Sir H. Dundee Burgh | For | Agt. For For | For 
42. Pringle, A. | Selkirk County Agt. | Agt. Agt. | Agt. 
43. Rae, Sir W. | Bute County Agt. ; Agt. Agt. | Agt. 
44. Spiers, Captain Paisley | For | For For | For | For For | | For 
45. Scott, Lord John Roxburgh County | Agt. | Agt. | 
4fi. Sharpe, General Dumfries Burghs For | For For , For For | | 
47. Sinclair, Sir G. Caithness County | Agt. | For For | Agt.  Agt. | For | For 
48. Stewart, Sir M. S. Renfrew County | For | Agt. | For | Agt. | For 
49. Steuart, R. | Haddington Burghs, For , Agt. For | For | For | For 
PO. Stuart, Lord James | Ayr Burghs | Agt. | For , For , For 
Hl. Wallaee, R. Greenock Burgh For For For | For , For For | For 
52. Wemyss, Captain | Fifeshire | For | Agt. | For | For | For 
Total who voted for . . | 30, 10 | 23 { 30 | 33 | UL 4 9 
Total who voted against . | 17, 38 416 | 16 
Total voted on the question 47 | 48 | 2) 46 | 49 
Total absent Members 5 4° 29 6 3 
! ‘ } 
Total Scottish Members 62> | 562 | 62 ; 62 | 62 | 
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1. Adam, Sir C. {Kinross County For Agt Agt For!Agt For Agt ‘Agt! For \For' Agt/Agt'Fo 
2. Agnew, Sir A. ‘Wigton County ‘Agt For For Act (Agt! For, Agt For! Agt' Agt For: 
3. Arbuthnot, Hon. H. Kincardine C ounty iAgt For For Agt, ~ For ‘Agt For! Agt ForjA 
4. Balfour, T., jun. (Orkney County \Agt For For Agt For'Agt) (For Agt For ‘Agt 
5. Bannerman, A. ‘Aberdeen City For Agt Agt Agt, ‘For For| Agt For 
6. Bowring, Dr. J. ‘Kilmarnock Burghs ‘For Agt Agt {For Agt’ For, ‘Agt) For Agt, ForiAgt For 
7. Bentinck, Lord W.* Glasgow City For |For Agt Agt Agt, ‘Agt — Agt For 
8. Bruce, C., Major (Inverness Burghs Agt For Agt; ‘For Agt Agt, \Agt For, Agt) | 
§. Campbell, Sir John Edinburgh City i\For Agt Agt Agt, lor Agt Agt For Agt 'Agt For 
10. Campbell, W. F. Argyle County [For Agt Agt For) \For Agt | For, Ast For 
11. Campbell, Sir H. P. Berwick County ‘Agt | | . a ‘Agt! For Agt 
12. Chalmers, P. Forfar Burghs For! Agt For! (For Agt|For, |For Agt Agt For 
13. Chisholm, A. W. [Inverness County Agt For For ‘For! ‘Agt! For Agt 
14. Clerk, Sir George |Edinburgh C ounty ‘Agt! For Agt. For Agt' Agt For a ‘Agt!For|Agt 
15. Dalmeny, Lord \Stirling Burghs For Act For |For Agt! For, | ‘Agt! Agt F or 
16. Dennistoun, A. ‘Dumbarton County For! = a 
17. Dunlop, Captain |Ayr County For! \Agt For Ror’ F or For For; act For 
18. Fergus, John Kirkaldy Burghs For Agt Agt |Agt For For | 'AgtiFor 
19. Ferguson, Robert {Haddington C ounty For ‘Agt For Agt Agt' Agt|For) {| ‘Agt For 
20. Fergusson, R.Cutlar Kireadbright County ‘For Agt Act For For Agt ‘Agt Agt For 
21. Ferguson, G. | Banff County For For Agt! |} Agt Agt ‘Agt' For' 
22. Forbes, William {Stirling County Agt For For Agt | Agt!For Agt For Agt Agt' For, Agt 
23. Gillon, W. D. |Falkirk Burghs | Agt For For Agt | For For Agt For 
24. Grant, W. F. Elgin & Nairn County Agti | | |Agt! For! 
25. Gordon, Captain | Abe rdeen County “Agt For For Agt! For. For) Agt Agt 
26. Hallyburton, D. G. tod County For, Agt For, | 
27. Hastie, A.+ Paisley Burgh For For Agt For' For’ Agt For! Agt Agt; For 
28. Hay, Col. Leith | Elgin "Burghs For! Agt Agt For Agt' For Agt} For, (For Agt!Agt, For 
29. Hay, Sir John Peebles County Agt For Agt'Agt For Agt For} Agt/Agt; For Agt 
30. Hope, The Hon, J. Linlithgow ¢ ‘ounty ‘Agt ‘For Agt, ‘For Agt: Agt ‘Agt Agt 
31. Johnstone, : ‘Cupar Burghs For Agt Agt For! ‘Agt' For ‘Agt Agt For Agt, For 
42. Johnstone, J. H. |Dumfries County Agt iFor, ‘Agt Agt, For lAgt For Agt 
43. Loch, James Wick Burghs For Agt Agt 'Agt Agt |For: ‘For ‘Agt' Agt! For 
44. M’Kenzie, J. A. S. |Ross C ounty For Agt Agt | lAgt! \Agt. 'For' | |Agt For 
35. M’Leod, Roderick Sutherland C ounty For For Agt For Agt | For Agt' \Agt Agt' For 
36. M’Taggart, ds Ww igton Burghs Agt For For! For Agt AgtiFor 
37. Maule, Fox |Perth County For Agt Agt For ‘For Agt Agt’ Agt For t Aer Agt| For 
38. Maxwell, J. Lanark County For Agt Agt | 
SiR Murray, J. A. ‘Leith Burghs For Agt Agt For For Agt ‘Agt For For! hee 
40, Oliphant, L. Perth City For Agt Agt For For 
41. Oswald, J. (Glasgow C ity For Agt Agt For For For Agt For, last For 
12. Parnell, Sir H. ‘Dundee Burgh For Agt Agt For For For Ast Agt' For 
4%. Pringle, Alex. Selkirk County Agt For For Agt Agt For Agt Agt! 
44. Rae, Sir W. Bute County | For For ff Agt'For Agt 
45, Sharpe, General (Dumfries Burghs Agt For | Agt Agt Agt For 
46, Stuart, Lord Ja. Ayr Burghs For Agt For’ ‘For Agt AgtFor | jAgt! Ast For 
47. Sinclair, Sir George’ Caithness C ounty Agt Agt For Agt} Agt For Agt For Agt Agt! 
48. Scott, Lord John Roxburgh County Agt }  |*8" | 
49. Stewart, Sir M.S. Renfrew County Agt Act \For For Agt | Agt Agt A 
0, Steuart, Robert Haddington Burghs For Agt Agt For Agt For Agt Agt For For Agt!Agt' For 
1, Wallace, Robert (Greenock Burgh For Agt AgtFor| | ForForAgt) | For|For!Agt’ For 
52, Wemyss, Captain | Fife County For ~~ ‘Agt For|For Ast For’ —7 For 
Number that voted for, =. =, 98) «9/15. 21/ 2/22,11, 8/11/23) 7. ao 3/11 | 28 
Number that voted against, 116 21'28/10| 8 6 24/13/17 a) 7 432431 1 
Seal al Wa ee ee ah. 
Total number who voted on each question, | 44 | 30 | 43 | 31 | 10 | 28 | 35/21 28 | 35/)12 14/35 ale 
Number absent, ‘ ‘ | 8 22 9, 2142, 2441731 24 17 40/38/17 )}10/12 
" . . =| 4 Pe —— _—|—-|--|—- -—- |---| 
| Number of Scottish Members, 152/52 52152 | 52/52 152/52 | 52152 | 52| 52 | 52 152] 52 






















































































* Not a Member till after the opening of Parliament. 


+ Not a Member till late in the Session, 
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Gave his first vote 23d February. 
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THE POST-OFFICE AND ITS ABUSES; WITH HINTS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue management of the General Post-Office 
has been’a subject of frequent inquiry ever since 
the year 1788. Parliamentary and Treasury 
Commissioners have succceded each other, and 
have been all unanimous as to the absolute 
necessity of revising this department, and placing 
the controlling power in the hands of a Board 
of Gommissioners, in the room of a Postmaster- 
General, 

On the 20th of last June, a premature dis- 
cussion took place in the Lords, on the subject 
of a recommendation to that effect, contained in 
the fourth Report of the present Commissioners 
of Inquiry—viz., “‘ That a bill be prepared which 
will enable the Treasury to appoint a Board of 
Commissioners in the management of the Post- 
Office.” This report bears date the 23d July 
1935; but a bill founded on its recommendation 
sas not introduced to the Commons till July 
1886—consequently, the Government took ample 
time to consider the necessity of this highly 
important change, (which had been so often 
recommended by former as well as contemporary 
Commissioners of Inquiry,) before any steps were 
taken to carry it into effect ; otherwise, the bill, 
which was a very short one, ought to have been 
brought forward in the Session of 1835 ; there- 
fore, in this case, they cannot be charged with 
acting hastily. 

The discussion alluded to was brought on by 
the Duke of Richmond, who, on all occasions, 
steps forward as the champion of the Post-Office 
as it is at present constituted. Why he does so, 
he has not yet assigned any reason. 

In reviewing the proceedings in Parliament 
during the past session, with respect to this 
(epartment, reference to the arguments used by 
his Grace only, is matter of necessity and not 
selection, he being the only speaker on that side 
of the question. 

His Grace first remarked, with reference to 
the above-quoted recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners, “ that, before their Lordships legislated 
on the subject, they really were justified in de- 
manding some evidence on this point.” Admitted. 
There cannot be a doubt that their Lordships 
are justified in having evidence of the neces- 
‘ity of every measure on which they are called 
upon to legislate ; but, after the thousands of 
pages of evidence that have been published by 
Commissioners of Inquiry of various political 
‘reeds—in almost every one of which may be 
found a reason in favour of the proposed change— 
and forty of these pages, taken prior to the year 
Is27, being annexed to the Report that his 
‘race brought under their consideration—it is 
difficult to come to a conclusion as to the cha- 
racter and quantum of evidence that his Grace 
requires before he can make up his mind to 
‘anction the change proposed. Men of ordinary 
minds have long seen the necessity of the altera- 
tion suggested, and that without having waded 
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half through the pyramid of Reports, with the 
contents of which his Grace is so little satisfied. 
This being over, that he might not appear to 
stand alone in his opinion, his Grace pressed 
into his service the Finance Committee of 
1817, and claimed them as supporters of his 
view of the case, solely because they did not, in 
distinct terms, recommend a “ Board of Commis- 
sioners to be constituted, like the other existing 
revenue boards ;” at the same time carefully 
omitting to state—but which omission was ably 
supplied by Lord Wallace—* that they were of 
opinion that it would not be advisable perma- 
nently to leave the officeof Post-Master-General 
in the possession of a single individual ;” thereby 
censuring the present mode of management, 
although they did not suggest another. 

It is very true, as was observed by his Grace, 
‘‘ that a great machine like the Post-Office, 
affected every interest, manufacturing, agricul- 
tural, and commercial, and was intimately con- 
nected with the feelings and well-being of every 
man in the community.” But, with regard to 
his monition to their Lordships, “‘to proceed with 
caution and deliberation” before they sanctioned 
any alteration in the department, it was rather 
ill-timed, seeing that some of them, if they have 
ever attended to the subject, must have on their 
consciences the weight of fifty or sixty years’ 
collection of arguments in favour of the measure 
that he was opposing. 

That the various interests enumerated by his 
Grace would suffer by the proposed change in 
the mode of management, need not be feared. 
The change, no doubt, would have an opposite 
tendency. 

This assertion is berne out, not only by 
general observations, but by the statement of 
Lord Lowther, who, in his evidence before the 
Commissioners of Inquiry in March last, said— 
‘‘ I think the present system has proved that 
it is not at all adapted to the circumstances 
of the times, and I should feel disposed to re- 
model and reconstruct the Post-Office depart- 
ment altogether. I think one sees, in the 
present state of the Post-Office, that it remains 
just what it was ever since the improvement it 
underwent in 1797 and 1798”"——(meaning, no 
doubt, the improvement introduced by Mr 
Palmer a few years prior to that date.) “ There 
has hardly been any alteration since in its de. 
tails, except what has actually been forced upon 
it by the public ; its duties are becoming now 
great, and so general, notwithstanding ite incon- 
venient and almost prohibitory arrangements, 
that, however capable or industrious one man 
might be, I should conceive he could hardly be 
qualified to look into the number of details that 
that office would embrace in all its ramifications. 
I should think the better way would be to have a 
Board with a head and two assistants.” . This is 
the opinion of a noble Lord, of excellent under. 
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$2 THE POST-OFFICE AND ITS ABUSES ; 


standing and business habits, well versed in the 
subject, and opposed in politics to the present 
Government. 
During the diseussion herein alluded to, and 
also at the subsequent one, when the bill in- 
tended to empower the Government to effect the 
proposed change was thrown out by the Lords, 
the Duke of Richmond reminded their Lord- 
fhips, ‘ that, in 1830, the Post-Office had been 
entirely revised and reorganized, and that all 
the recommendations of Lord Wallace’s Com- 
mission had been carried into effect.’’ His Grace 
appears to have forgotten his own evidence 
before the Select Committee for the Reduction 
of Salaries, in March 1831, wherein he detailed, 
under the title of ‘“‘ amendments,” a great num- 
ber of changes that he had made in the depart- 
ment during the four months that he had then 
been in office ; and, in a letter tothe Treasury, 
dated March 1834, he stated that ‘‘those amend- 
ments did not owe their origin to the recom- 
mendations contained in the Reports of Lord 
Wallace’s Commission ;” although, to every one 
who has read these reports, it would appear that 
the amendments that he recommended resulted 
from these recommendations only. ‘These are 
his Grace’s own words :—* Although I have heen 
anxious to avail myself of any useful suggestions 
that might be contained in the Reports of the 
Commissioners, I did not take the schedules 
attached to these Reports as my guide in pre- 
paring the new establishments which have re- 
ceived your Lordships’ approval, because it was 
evident that the duties could not be performed 
with the means they have proposed ; and because 
of the great expense which these recommenda- 
tions would have entailed upon the public.” 
And in another letter on the same subject, dated 
April 1835, he repeated—‘“ I, therefore, stated 
that I could not, in the discharge of my duty, 
adopt their recommendations for the establish- 
ments of the respective offices, both on account 
of the inadequacy of the numbers for the per- 
formance of the public service, and of the addi- 
tional expense they would have entailed upon 
the revenue ; and, at the same time, pointed out 
some instances in which it was evident that the 
Commissioners had proceeded upon an erroneous 
caleulation and principle.’ It will be observed 
that, in both these passages, his Grace stated, 
that the number of persons recommended by 
Lord Wallace's Commission, were “ inadequate 
for the performance of the public service ;” yet he 
complained of the additional expense that would 
be entailed upon the public by the adoption of 
their scheme ; and, by way of exemplification, 
he adds, in his letter of April 1834— I shall 
confine myself to the simple remark, that, in 
the principal working department, the Inland 
Office, they had proposed an establishment of 
sixty-six persons only, whilst the duty actually 
required no less than seventy-nine, which num- 
ber was, at times, found scarcely equal to its 
performance without great difficulty, as they had 
recommended the sweeping abolition of one- 
third of the letter-carriers in the twopenny 
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post.” How the greater number of persons em. 
ployed by his Grace have been a less expense 
to the country than the smaller number recom- 
mended by the Commissioners of Inquiry would 
have been, must be left to him to explain: al- 
though it is not likely that any one will cavil 
with the noble Duke for having employed as 
many persons as the exigencies of the service 
required ; nevertheless, the contradictions re- 
main the same, to point out which it is noticed 
here, as well as to shew how irreconcilable these 
statements are with that so recently made by 
him in the Lords, ‘‘ that all the recommendations 
of Lord Wallace’s Commission had been carried 
into effect in 1830.” But, on this, as well as on 
other points, his Grace is in error. Those recom- 
mendations had not been carried into effect in 
1830, or why did he repudiate them in his ietters 
laid before Parliament in March 1834 and April 
1835? The fact is, that to these Commissioners 
of Inquiry the public are indebted for all the 
improvements that have taken place in this 
department; and many of their recommendations 
remain to be effected ; and they can be accom- 
plished only bya Board of Commissioners—which, 
to every unprejudiced person, must be a suffi- 
cient reason for changing the controlling power 
of the department. 

On one point, the Duke of Richmond was 
more happy than on any other that he advanced ; 
but which did not militate against the proposed 
change—a change which had been insisted on and 
demanded by Mr Wallace in each of the three pre- 
ceding sessions of Parliament; and, if the king. 
dom at large is searched from the Land’s-End to 
John O'Groat’s House, it will be scarcely possible 
to find asingle person who dissents from him. His 
Grace said that ‘the post-office ought not to be con- 
sidered so much in the light of a revenue-board ; 
but the Post-Master-General [ read ‘* Post-Office 
Commissioners’ | ought not to be allowed to spend 
more money in increasing the advantages deriv- 
able from it.” Authorities in favour of this 
position of the noble Duke’s, scarcely need be 
quoted; as, in support of so popular a measure as 
the reduction of the tax on letters, and increas- 
ing the advantages of post communication, the 
voice of the public is with him; but, as in par- 
allel cases, the same reasons hold good, so, on 
this subject, all the arguments used by Sir 
Henry Parnell, in the 6th cap. of his ‘‘ Treatise on 
Finance,” against high protecting duties, apply 
with equal force against-the present system of 
high taxation for the conveyance of letters. On 
the subject of high rates of postage, Lord Ash- 
burton took a very just and enlightened view; 
which makes it the more to be regretted, although 
quite like himself, that he should have opposed 
the second reading of the bill for abolishing the 
office of Post-Master-General. 

With the solitary exception of the improved 
construction of mail-coaches—for which the publie 
are indebted, not to the Duke of Richmond, or 
any other Post-Master-General, nor the officers 
of the establishment, but to Mr Wallace, the 
Member for Greenock, and the Cornmissioners 
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WITH HINTS FOR IMPROVEMENT. Oo 


of Inquiry—this department, by Lord Lowther’s 
account, and there is no better authority, has 
remained stationary, as to the arrangements for 
the accommodation of the public, for nearly fifty 
years. It is, therefore, now time that it makea 
few strides in advance, so as to overtake other 
departments, and, in its vocation, administer, in 
an equal degree, to the wants and wishes of the 
community. It is not intended here to enumerate 
all the improvements of which the Post-Office is 
susceptible ; but the most prominent and indis- 
pensable are—Morning and day mails from Lon- 
don, as well as evening mails; a Sunday delivery 
tothosewho may call for their letters in London, and 
a despatch from London ; a cheap conveyance of 
prices current, and small packets of value, under 
a certain weight ; an accelerated communication 
for the conveyance of the letters and parcels be- 
tween post-towns and to the districts surrounding 
them, instead of the present, in most cases, cir- 
cuitous way, to which cross posts are subjected ; 
and a general lowering of the rate of postage— 
which concession Mr Wallace has also strenuously 
advocated. This latter suggestion, if judiciously 
carried into effect, will not be the cause of a dimi- 
nution of revenue, in proportion to its reduction ; 
but, on the contrary, if aided by increased means 
of communication, will, with the increased ability 
and anxiety of all classes of the public to com- 
municate by letter, be morally certain to add to 
the funds of the exchequer. This axiom is 
almost proved, to the extent here contemplated, 
bythe Finance Committee, in their fourth Report, 
at p. lO; where by a reference to accounts 
shewing the produce of duties, under the heads 
“Customs,” ‘‘ Excise,” “Stamps,” and “ Assessed 
Taxes,” in 1827, compared with what the produce 
would have been, if the reduction of taxes, which 
took effect after 1823, had diminished these re- 
venues in the exact proportion which they bore to 
the produce of that year; they say—“ It will be 
seen, by this abstract, that the abatement of the 
revenue by taxes remitted, would have been, in 
is27, as compared with 1823, no less than 
£3,308,316 ; the difference of £5,874,255 being 
the increase of revenue from increased consump- 
tion.’ Therefore, it is but fair to infer that, 
with the increased and increasing intelligence of 
the community, combined with our increasing 
domestic and foreign commercial intercourse, the 
Post-Office revenue would not suffer more, or even 
‘0 much as the before-named revenues, if the 
tax on letters was to be diminished in the same 
)roportion that these taxes were reduced be- 
tween the years 1823 and 1827. 

What the Duke of Richmond meant by calling 
on the Peers “not to legislate to satisfy such 
centlemen, such individuals rather,” it is dif- 
heult to understand. He could not have meant 
his appeal to their Lordships to apply to so large 
a body as the members of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, who brought forward the measure—to the 
‘mmensé majority of the Commons, whosanctioned 
't by their votes—to the Peers who supported 
‘tin the Upper House, and to the general voice of 
's@ community in favour of the change, pressing 





from without ; but if he meant it to apply—as, 
no doubt, he must have done—to the honourable 
Member for Greenock, who has so meritoriously 
tugged at the labouring oar for several sessions 
of Parliament, so as to put in their proper light, 
with his co-legislators and the public, those 
officers of the establishment who are incapable 
of “ originating, unsolicited, measures of public 
utility for the service”—the rebuke can fall but 
lightly on that honourable gentleman, seeing 
that he has with him a multitude that cannot 
be numbered, to share the weight of the noble 
Duke’s spleen and censure for urging a change in 
the department. Indeed, to use Lord Lowther's 
words, “hardly an alteration has been made in 
its details since the improvements introduced 
by Mr Palmer, except what has actually been 
forced upon it by the public.” 

In the appointment of Colonel Maberly to the 
office of Secretary of this department,. vacant by 
the death of Sir F. Freeling, the public have 
something like an assurance that the Govern- 
ment are serious in their attempts to effect the 
reforms that have been recommended. At the 
same time, ti.ey must expect to be called upon 
to explain how it is that a person whose mis- 
management of the trusts reposed in him as 
Assistant-Secretary of the Post-office, and whose 
conduct, has been so strongly animadverted on 
as his has been by the Commissioners of Revenue 
Inquiry in their twenty-second Report, as well 
as in Parliament—is qualified for the onerous 
duties of a Commissioner of Customs. Not that 
his negligence or incapacity, or by whatever 
other name should be designated his disqualifi- 
cations for the performance of public duties, will 
at all check the current of business in a Board 
so efficient and well organized as that of the one 
to which he has been appointed ; nevertheless, 
the Commissioners with whom he is associated, as 
well as the aspirants to seats at that Board, 
and, above all, the public, may justly complain, 
that, in his appointment, an undue preference has 
been given to a person whose “system of con- 
trol” over an important branch of another pub- 
lic department that was intrusted to his care, is 
characterised, by the Commissioners of Inquiry, 
in their sixth Report, page nineteen, as being 
completely nugatory in all respects. 

The bill that was to have empowered the 
Lords of the Treasury to appoint a Board of 
Commissioners to manage the Post-Office, did 
not comprise any other regulation affecting the 
department ; and, although its supporters were 
anxious that it should have become the law of 
the land, still, to many of them, one of its provi- 
sions was very objectionable—viz., that the chief 
Commissioners should have a seat in Parliament. 
It is true that that provision had the high sane- 
tion of my Lord Lowther and Mr Labouchere ; 
the former a late, and the latter a present Com- 
missioner of Inquiry. But both of these eminent 
persons, after they have read the reasons con- 
tained in the twentieth Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Excise Inquiry, why a Revenue Court 
should not sit in Parliament, will probably change 
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their opinion; and it is hoped that the measure, in 
an unobjectionable shape, will receive the sanction 
of both Houses of Parliament early in the en- 
suing session. The Commissioners, speaking 
of the construction of Revenue Boards in gene- 
ral, at page 130, say—‘ The main objects to 
be obtained in constructing a Board, are to 
give the Treasury, or rather the House of Com- 
mons, a complete control, and to ensure a real 
responsibility for the proper administration of 
the laws of the department. We are of opinion 
that both these objects would be attained, if full 
powers were vested in the First Commissioner, to 
act in all matters of direction and of appoint- 
ments to office, with the sanction of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. By this plan, the 
First Commissioner would be subordinate to the 
Treasury, instead of being, as he now is, subor- 
dinate to the Board ; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would necessarily become acquainted 
with all the details of the administration of the 
laws, and be able to take upon himself, as he 
ought to do, in Parliament, the responsibility of 
their being duly enforced. The First Com- 
missioner ought not to be a Peer, or a Member of 
the House of Commons ; for this would take re- 
sponsibility away from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who alone should be responsible, and would 
lead to a change in the office of First Commissioner, 
with every change of Ministers, and thus place 
the power of the department in the hands of some 
subordinate officer. 

“In order effectually to secure the authority 
of the First Commissioner, what the other Com- 
missioners would have to do, ought to be defined. 
They should be subordinate to the First Commis- 
sioner,and serve as assistantsto him; and, assuch, 
they should be called ‘ Assistant-Commissioners.’” 

Other reasons, fully as conclusive, why the 
commissioners of a Board should not be co-equal, 
and why the First Commissioner ought not to be 
a Peer or a Member of the House of Commons, 
are given in paragraphs preceding and following 
those above quoted. And, further, they recom- 
mend, ‘that one member of a Board be selected 
from the officers on the establishment.” 

In constructing a Board for the management 
of the Post-Office, Ministers have now an oppor- 
tunity of creating a Revenue Board on those 
principles which, in practice, have been found 
to work so well at the Treasury, the Admiralty, 
the Ordnance. the Woods and Forests, and the 
India Board of Control ; and there cannot be a 
doubt but that it will be found to work at the 
Post-Office with greater benefit to the public 
than if they were to follow the advice of the 
Duke of Richmond, and, on the appointment of 
a Post-Master General, “ take a pledge from 
him that he would discharge the duties of his 
office in person,” with an understanding that, “ if 
he did not, they would do their duty, and recom- 
mend his Majesty to discharge a person who dis- 
graced the office he held.” Even under the ob- 


ligation of such a pledge, subject to the penalty 
of the condition annexed to it, it may reason- 
ubly be doubted whether a Peer, or any other 





person of high pretensions, possessed of a large 
fortune, that would command for him the plea- 
sures of the race-course and the sports of the 
field, would strictly attend to the duties of the 
office. And as to exacting a pledge on taking 
office, other than the usual oath or declaration 
of office, it is the first time that it has been sug- 
gested ; and the merit of the suggestion, if there 
is merit in it, belongs to the Noble Duke. It is 
true that it is common to exact a pledge from 
children, that they will do that which is imposed 
on them; but with “ children of a large growth,” 
their acceptance of an appointment is deemed to 
be a pledge that they will discharge its duties. 
The Duke of Richmond, in adverting to the 
Packet Establishment, referred to Return, No, 
I., Appendix A, in the sixth Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry, which shews, in that 
branch of the service, in four years preced- 


ing the 5th January 1836, an expenditure of 


£154,965 : 14: 44, and which, in round numbers, 
he stated, “ gave an average of about £45,000 
a-year.” He next stated that, “ during three 
years of his experience of the contract-system 
for conveying the mails to Hamburgh and Rot- 
terdam, the average loss had been £19,000 per 
annum.” He then asked these two questions— 
«« Now, suppose they had taken all the packets 
by contract, what would have been the loss r” 
and, ‘‘ Could his noble friend (Lord Duncannon) 
expect that his letters could be carried for 
nothing?” The public did not expect nor wish 
to have their letters carried for nothing; but 
they expect that the Government will see that 
they are carried at as little expense as possible ; 
and it cannot be supposed that, because the 
three years’ average for carrying the mails to 
Hamburgh and Rotterdam by contract, the one 
distant from London more than two hundred 
leagues, the other more than ninety, was 3 
cost of £19,000 per annum, that it necessarily 
follows that each of the other packet stations 
would cost the same amount, when two of them— 
viz., Dover and Calais, and Portpatrick and 
Donaghadee—are not separate one-tenth of the 
shortest of these distances; and the vessels 
that navigate the passages are not a quarter 
of the size of those to which he alluded. 
His Grace then complained that no account 
had been taken by the Post-Office of the packet 
postage, as a set-off against the “ loss.”’ That, 
however, is not material to a correct view of the 
case ; as the same amount, be it what it may, would 
stand in theaccount tothecredit ofthe Post-Office, 
if all the mails conveyed by water were under con- 
tract. If all the mails conveyed by water were 
under contract, the packet postage would be the 
only item on the credit side of the account, But 
that is not the question. The matter for consi- 
deration is, which would be the least expensive 
system to the country—tocontract for, or continue 
to be owners of the mail packets? £45,000, a8 
stated by the Duke of Richmond, is not the total 
annual loss that the country sustains on account of 
the Packet Establishment; but only the loss that 
is Sustained IN ADDITION TO A TOTAL LOSS OF CAPI« 
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raL,asmay beseen byareferencetothesame return, | 


at the foot of which, and immediately under “Loss, 
£154,956: 14: 44,” is the following memoran- 
dum :—Note—The above is ExcLusive OF PRIME 
vost AND ouTFIT ; and the Accountant-General 
has not the means of distinguishing, in the ex- 
pense at Holyhead, that portion of the stores 
which may have been expended in the repair of 
steam-packets belonging to the other stations.” 
Or, in other words, the accounts, when accounts 
could be found, were so unintelligibly kept that 
no one could ,.understand them. The Holyhead 
packet-agent stated that “ there was not a book 
in the dock-yard for the accuracy of which he 
could answer.” And Mr M’Knight, a naval officer 
of experience, conversant with dock-yard prac- 
tice, sent by the Admiralty to Holyhead, to ex- 
amine the accounts, stated, that ‘‘ they were so 
complicated as to afford no check on the remains 
in store,’ and that “ in many cases there were 
no books or accounts.” Such a state of things 

existing at the principal depot, it cannot be a 

matter of astonishment that the Accountant- 

General could not make a detailed return of the 

expenditure of stores for each packet ; and the 

country can only look upon Sir Henry Freeling, 

(who was the Assistant-Secretary, and “ whose 

special duty,” this Accountant-general stated, 

‘it was to judge of the propriety of the expen- 

diture,”’) and Mr Goddard, (who was the head of 

the Holyhead establishment,) to be equally cul- 
pable. As it is, therefore, beyond a doubt that 
the Post-office cannot furnish a_ satisfactory 
return of “the total annual loss that the 
country has sustained on account of the Packet 

Establishment; the following statement, to sup- 

ply that defect, is compiled, by estimating for 

such periods as are not shewn in the Reports of 
the Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry, or re- 
turns to Parliament :— 

The Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry, in their 
22d Report, at page 6, state, that “ The total 
loss, in nine years, from 1821 to 5th January 
1830, exclusive of any charge for interest on 
the amount invested, must be considered at 
about ‘ . : £300,000 0 0” 

For the two years, from 5th 
January 1830 to 5th Jan. 
1832, a return cannot be 
found ; therefore, the loss 
is estimated at two-ninths 

Of the above sum, viz., . 

For the next four years, 
from Sth January 1832, 
to Sth January 1836, the 
amount is taken from Re- 
turn No, 1, Appendix A, 
quoted by the Duke of 
Richmond, viz., ‘ 154,956 14 


66,666 13 4 





Making, in fifleen years, over 
and above the “ prime cost 
and outfit,” a further in- 


vestment of J £521,623 7 





Carry over, £521,623 7 





Brought over, . £521,623 7 
This amount, being the ex. 
cess of expenditure over 
the amount of “ receipts 
for passage money,” Xc., 
becomes an _ investment, 
for which the country 
is entitled to interest, 
and which is calculated, 
as well as the interest 
on the “ prime cost and 
outfit,” at the low rate 
of £5 per cent. per an- 
num, Therefore, £300,000 
loss in nine years, is, at the 
rate of £33,333 per an- 
num, on which amount 
interest is claimed, com- 
mencing with 1822, for 14, 
13, 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, and 
6 years respectively, viz., 
For £66,666 loss in two 
years, interest is claimed 
on £33,333 for five and 
four years respectively, 
viz., ‘ ‘ ; ° 
Three years’ interest on 
£45,438, lost in 1833, (Re- 
turn No. 1, Appendix A, 


149,940 0 0 


14,994 O 0 


6th Report,) is, ‘ . 6,813 0 0 
Two years’ interest on 

£31,645, lost in 1834, (Re- 

turn No. 1, Appendix A, 

6th Report, ) is ; . 3,164 0 O 
One’ years interest on 

£38,970, lost in 1835, (Re- 

turn No. 1, Appendix A, 

6th Report.) is, , 1945 0 0 


Interest on “ prime cost and 
outfit” of each packet, cal- 
culated from the time 
‘* when taken into the ser- 
vice” to 5th January 1836, 
(as per return to House of 
Commons, the 20th July 


1835, No. 482,) is, 152,450 0 O 





Making “a total loss,” in 15 

years, of R ° £850,932 7 84 
Being, on an average, at a rate per annum of 
£56,729, instead of £45,000, as stated by the 
Duke of Richmond ; with a certainty of increasing 
the loss every year, and ultimately sinking, if 
not all, nearly the whole amount of the 
“ prime cost and outfit,” which amounts to about 
£290,000 more, making a total of £1,140,942, 
embarked in the Packet Establishment. This 
defective calculation—which is lower in amount 
than it ought to be, and considerably below Mr 
Wallace’s estimate as reported in the news- 
papers—will therefore assist in forming a judg- 
ment, Whether it will be advisable for the 
public to continue packet owners? It then 
becomes a question whether they shall remain 
under the Post-Office or be transferred to the 
Admiralty, as recommended by the Commis- 
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sioners of Inquiry, in their sixth Report, at page 
20 ; and “ their cost of repairs and replacement, 
as well as the rest of the expenditure incurred 
on their account, be annually submitted to Parlia- 
ment in the Navy Estimates.” The latter appears 
to be the most rational mode of controlling the 
establishment so long as it continues the property 
of the public; as it is impossible, (as is justly 
remarked by the “ Commissioners of Excise 
Inquiry,” page 5%,) “that the expenditure of the 
Post-Office on steam packets could have been 





carried on in the negligent way in which it has | 
business and expenditure of the stations, the 


been described bythe Commissioners of Inquiry to 
have been carried on, if the expenses had been 
annually voted by Parliament.” Nor could Sir 


Henry Freeling have exercised the undue pre- | 


ference in favour of Mr Graham of Norwich, 
that may be inferred from several paragraphs at 
and near to page 74 0f the twenty-second Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry, 
that he did exercise in his favour, by giving him 
the contract to build seven of these packets, at 
a cost of £94,566; or, at an excess, compared 





with the prices of other builders, varying from | 


£3: 58, to £10 per ton. These Commissioners 
say— In building vessels of corresponding 
tonnage, prices differing considerably (to the 
amount of 7 per cent.) have been contracted for 
with this same builder, Mr Graham, by whom 


your Lordships may observe more than one-third | 


of the vessels have been built. Your Lordships 
will further remark that the rates of the con- 
tract prices with this gentleman have been, (in 
corresponding cases as to tonnage, with one ex- 
ception,) uniformly higher than those of any 
other private builder; and in the proportions 


already stated in the cases which have been com- | 


pared above. These facts have suggested in- 
quiry. Mr G. H. Freeling stated that the dif- 
ferences in the contract prices of Mr Graham 
for vessels built by himself were, in some measure 
at least, owing to the different modes of fitting 
up; but your Lordships will perceive that this 
explanation cannot extend to a comparison with 
vessels furnished by other builders, and similarly 
fitted up: neither does it seem to us to account 
fur the excess of the tonnage rate under the con- 
tracts with MrGraham, compared with other build- 
ers’ prices, both in the river and at the outposts.” 

The only reason that could be extracted by 
the Commissioners from Sir Henry Freeling, 
why so great a preference had been given to Mr 
Graham over other builders, was this very un- 
satisfactory one, “that he is the son-in-law of 
one of the captains”—Captain Hamilton, one of 
the Dover captains. 

Anything like the “ hole-and-corner” system 
of contracting for packets, that may be inferred 
from the twenty-second Report of ‘the Commis- 
sioners of Revenue Inquiry, to have been practised 
hy Sir Henry Freeling, need not be feared, now 
that a high-minded, honourable man like Colonel 
Maberly occupies the post of Secretary of the 
department ; still, for the reasons assigned by 
the Commissioners of Inquiry at page 19 of their 
sixth Report, it would doubtless be more satis- 





factory to the country that, in future, until 
the mails are conveyed by sea under contract, 
the building and repairs of the packets for the 
Post-Office service be effected in one of the 
King’s Yards ; or, if that be found to be incon. 
venient, that their building and repairs be con- 
tracted for and superintended by one of the 
King’s master builders, The Commissioners 
say—* We have stated that we advise your 
Lordships to propose to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty to undertake the management of the steam 
packet establishments ; we conceive that the 


building, outfit, and maintenance of the vessels, 
the care of the stores, the appointment of the 
commanders, and the navigation of the packets, 
will be much better placed under the control of 
a department conversant with such subjects, 
than under one which possesses no practical 
knowledge or experience in them ; and we be- 
lieve that such a transfer would be preferable, 
both with respect to efficiency and economy, to 
an attempt to introduce into the General Post- 
Office, officers acquainted with dock-yards and 
steam-vessels, for the purpose of superintend- 
ing this particular service.” 

On the whole, as a general measure, the «t- 
tempts that the Ministers made, during the past 
sessions of Parliament, to reform the abuses of 
this important establishment, to say the least of 
them, were characterised with dilatoriness, if not 
insincerity, and had the effect of paralysing all 
the efforts to that end of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry, and of the honourable Member for 
Greenock. It is to be hoped that these parties 
will be more fortunate with the measures they 
may contemplate bringing forward during the 
next session ; from the burden of some of which 
it is anticipated they may be relieved by the ac- 
tivity of Colonel Maberly ; but others, of a 
yraver character, (such as the cause of removal 
of Sir Edward Lees from a patent office on the 
Dublin establishment, worth £1500 or £1600 per 
annum, the duties of which he performed for 
many years with great ability and advantage to 
the public, to one at Edinburgh with only £600 
per annum, to be held during the pleasure of 
the Post-Master-General—of the dismissal of 
Mr Anstey from the post-mastership of Bath— 
and of several other persons from the situations 
which they held in the department, without 
assigning any reason, or making them any com- 
pensation for their length of service,) require 
not only a public explanation, but also, if any 
of the parties were removed without just cause, 
that they should be reinstated or compensated 
for the loss they have sustained. This duty Mr 
Wallace seems to have taken upon himself 
single-handed. The public wiil look anxiously 
to the result. 

The great axiom of the late Secretary, Sif 
Francis Freeling, was, by screwing the impost 
upon letters to the uttermost, to make as large 
a Post-Office revenue as was possible, little 
thinking that accommodation and liberality might 
attain his object to a greater extent ; for he bad 
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not perception enough to discover that excessive 
taxation will be successfully evaded. 

The Post-Office of this country is the most 
rigid, exclusive, and absolute monopoly that can 
exist anywhere ; and, in return, every accommo- 
dation and dispatch, together with cheapness, in 
the transmission of letters, should be afforded. 
Very few can be found to doubt that a reduction 
of postage would greatly relieve the public, and 


would not, ultimately, diminish the revenue, 





This view of the matter has never been advanced | 
by any Post-Master-General, nor by the late 


Secretary, whose chief object appeared to be 
allowed to jeg on in the old way ; and, with this 
view, he had tact enough to perceive that the 
uke of Richmond, his only defender, fancied 

aself a man of business, and was desirous of 
wing considered as such. It therefore became 
in easy matter for Sir Francis Freeling to make 


the Duke his stalking horse, by cajeling him on | 


his weak point, thereby enlisting him as the 
strenuous defender of all the abuses going on at 
St Martin’s le Grand, and ultimately the assertor 
that those were guilty of nothing less than libel 
who dared to impugn the management of the 
Post-Office, or the Secretary. 

The conduct of Ministers on this question has 
scarcely been of a character to convince the public 
that they really desired the reforms pointed out ; 
tierefore, their proceedings in the approaching 
session will be watched with that degree of atten- 
tion and jealousy which apathy or truckling ever 
creates. 

We shall point out a few cases of the ineffi- 
ciency of the present system—and every locality 
may furnish others. How absurd is it that a 
letter from Manchester to Brighton must remain 
for fourteen hours in the General Post-Office 
without being dispatched! This is but one case 
out of hundreds. The consequence is, that the 
correspondent at Manchester often encloses his 
letter to a friend in London, to be forwarded to 
Brighton by coach many hours before the Post- 
Office dispatches the mail. ‘The same delay holds 
iu returning an answer from Brighton to Man- 
chester, It is alleged that letters are sometimes 
sent by circuitous routes, to increase the postage. 
| his seems incredible ; but such things are said ; 
snd no grounds should be left for such aceusa- 
tions against a public institution. 
‘row out a few loose hints for practical improve- 
ments of the system. Many contend, in London 
and great cities, for a Sunday penny-post and 
regular delivery of letters. We shall not enter 

on this difficult question ; but others are open. 

The charging letters by weight has, in some 
degree, received a sanction in the recent regu- 
lations with regard to France; it is certainly 
the most equitable way, as admitting of no sur- 
charges, while double, treble, &c., are often 
equivocal and at the discretion of the Post- 
Master. And here we would observe that the 
ties of kindred, &c., making the interchange of 
‘etters between the poor indispensable, postage 
‘8, at its present rates, to them very onerous 
“id erievous ; and, from the awkward and cum- 


We shall now | 
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bersome manner in which they fold their letters, 
they are often charged double, which they (from 
their ignorance how to proceed) seldom get rec- 
tified, or take for granted as quite correct. The 
French first rate of charge, is for all letters 
under T4 grammes. Now, the gramme is a little 
more than fifteen English grains. (The difference 
of English and French grains is, that five Eng- 
lish make six grains French.) The first rate, 
therefore, is under 112 English grains. The 
English avoirdupois ounce is 4374 English grains ; 
our quarter of an ounce, therefore, 109 grains, 
(without fractions,) answers very well, and is 
sufficiently conformable to the French standard. 
Moderately, their paper will come within this 
regulation. For instance, the ordinary quarto 
sheet on which people write, weighs 106 English 
grains ; but it would only admit to be wafered, 
and not sealed with wax—the weight, 109 grains, 
however, would answer very well, as there is a 
paper manufactured, called ‘ bankers’ post,” 
which is very suitable. The system of auziliary 
mails should be quite done away with, (and, we 
believe, there is only one now existing,) which is 
transferring the letters from London to a given 
place, at some intermediate place, from a regular 
mail toa heavy coach, to complete the route. We 
believe Great Yarmouth is the only place so 
served ; living its London letters given up and 
taken up at Ipswich by the Norwich mail ; and 
this arrangement, we see by a paragraph in The 
Morning Chronicle of 25th October last, occa- 
sions a retardment of from four to five hours in 
comparison with Bristol—a place equidistantly 
situate, having no auxiliary mail, but one con- 
tinuous mail. 

The hours fixed for receiving twopenny post 
letters in the metropolis, and, still more, the 
threepenny or country letters, are inconvenient 
and should be altered, ‘The time taken for col- 
lecting and sorting the twopenny letters might 
be easily shortened from two hours to one hour. 
The letters may be collected from three miles, 
(the distance,) and deposited in the Head Post 
()ffice, at St Martin’s le Grand, in twenty-five 
minutes, and the sorting can be done in half-an- 
hour. The French petite poste has its levées 
as follows :— 


Ist Levee, at 7 o'clock, a.m. 


2d Levee,at 9 do. 
3d Levée, at 11 do. 
tth Levée, at 1 o'clock, p.m. 
5th Levée, at 3 dao, 
6th Levée, at 5 do, 
7th Levée, at 7 do, 


This last levée is distributed early the fol- 
lowing day. This is a better distribution—being 
seven times a.day ; while, in London, there are 
but six deliveries. In London, there are only 
two deliveries for Richmond, for instance, in 
the same day as the letter is dropped into the 
Post-office ; and these are to be posted by 
Sam. and 2 p.m. The other delivery, (which 
must be posted at 5 p.m.,) takes place the fol- 
lowing morning ; and, paradoxical as it would 
appear, a person living near Manchester Square 
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had, in the neighbourhood, (Vere Street,) both 
a general and twopenny post ; at the former, he 
could a letter for Bristol at 6} p.., which 
would be delivered at Bristol at 9 a.m. the fol- 
lowing morning ; while, if he posted a letter at 
five minutes after 5 p.m. in the twopenny 
Post-office, at the corner of the very same 
street, for Richmond, not ten miles off, it would 
not be delivered till between 12 and 1 p.m. of 
the following day; and, if posted on a Saturday, 
it would not be delivered till past noon on Mon- 
day. Might it not also be arranged that a 


RHYMED RAMBLES.—PART L.- 


| letter might be sent between such places as 





Richmond and Walthamstow, so as to receive an 
answer on the same day? At all events, letters 
for the country (or threepenny post) might be 
collected at 4 or 5 p.m., and distributed that 
evening. This is but one local illustration of 
the defects of the system ; but it is conclusive 
of the necessity of improvement. The conduct 
of Ministers on this question, hitherto, has 
scarcely been of a kind to convince the public 
that they wished improvement. Their future 
conduct will be watched. 





RHYMED RAMBLES.—PART I. 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


TO MISS B——. 
“ WRITE me a song for Betsey,” said thy sire: 
Lady! it is already written—here, 
On the charged brain, in tears, and gloom, and fire : 
Read it when I am dust. My waning year 
Is shaking down its leaves ; I soon shall be 
Safe, even from myself, where pain and fear 
Disturb not him who sleepeth. Then, to thee 
The buried dead shall speak, and thou shalt hear 
A spirit’s voiceless words. He shall appear 
To thee, when awe is silence in thy soul ; 
Yea, thou with him shalt go, whithersoe’er 
His feet have been. The lifeless shall control 
The living, and, though worlds between ye roll, 
Dwell with thee in his thoughts, or linger near. 
Then, lady! gaze with me o’er Wharncliffe lone ; 
And stand, in thought, on Kinder’s crest sublime ; 
And hear a prophet’s voice, from Grina Stone, 
Denounce thy country’s tyrants in my rhyme. 
Oh, that the lyre of Milton were my own, 
And calm Peronnet Thompson’s mental might ! 
Or that my verse were mountain thunders, blown 
As from a trumpet in the dead of night ! 
Then would I do the poor of Britain right; 
Then should my song, like Russia’s winter, freeze 
Abaddon’s host, guilt-petrified in flight ; 
And the rous’d spirit of Demosthenes, 
Strong as heaven's flame from tempests ranged for fight, 
Fulmine o’er darken'd lands a storm of light. 





MONUMENT AT WENTWORTH, 
HiTHER I came—when life itself was new, 
And new this form of greatness dead and gone— 
To tremble in the gloom which draws and drew 
A purple veil o’er death, like life in stone. 
This man a pitying look on frailty threw; 
Knaves called him weak—but when was virtue weak ¢ 
And I have heard a matron, good and true, 
Speak of him with a tear upon her cheek. 
Oh, ye who wring the heart until it break, 
And scourge pale nations with the wealth ye steal! 
Here, if late pardon for your crimes ye seek, 
To your cold souls the thoughts ye dread reveal— 
Think of your vulture, and his gory beak ! 
And of mild Wentworth's deeds, with humbled malice 
speak. 


THRYBERG, 
SCENES of my thoughtless youth! here are ye all 
Dalton! and Dalton school! and Dalton Deign ! 
But changed ye are, or Tam. Mean and small 
Ye seem, and humbled. Sunk into the plain, 
The hill is dwarf'd with age ; its coronal 
The glen hath lost, its ferny plumes, and, more 
Than these, its freedom! Thryberg's verdant wall 
Isthere,*and$here the oak I knew of yore; 
But who to me their grandeur can restore? © 5 





| This face be Strafford’s ? 


My heart hath made them bankrupt. Where they stood 
Stand Wentworth’s halls ; but not, as heretofore, 
Portalled for gods. Oh, far-known Silverwood ! 
Oh, caverned Ravensfield ! Don, flowing o'er 
A narrower bed, bathes now a tamer shore, 
Thou only, Wincobank, reign’st undespoiled, 
King of the valley of my youth and prime, 
Through which the river, like a snake uncoiled, 
Wanders—though tamed, a match for conquering time, 
Behind thee mountains, solemn and sublime, 
Take from the stooping skies their purply gold; 
And could I in that brightness steep my rhyme, 
And steal yon glow of green and crimson, rolled 
Far o’er the realms of evening’s western clime, 
A tale of Nature’s splendour should be told, 
Which Byron might transcribe for Scott, and deem 
That earth, like heaven, hath scenes which grow not 
old. 
Oh, let me dip my pencil in thy beam, 
Thou setting sun! ere death cut short this fevered dream. 





WENTWORTH HOUSE. 
“ Now, for the enchanted palace of our youth 
But what have I with palaces to do, 
Taught as I am, by nature, time, and truth, 
That pride can envy pomp, and hate it, too ? 
Yes; but the ideal of the fair and true 
Lives here in marble, by creative mind 
Made sacred to the glory of mankind ; 
And if ideal beauty cannot woo 
Thy steps to enter Taste’s proud temple---Go ! 
Yet, wherefore  Wentworth’s princely halls can shew, 
By Vandyke limned, the form of one who knew 
How best to strike a tyrant’s basest blow : 
Behold him! nor to curse his crimes be slow--- 
Behold fell Strafford ! man’s and freedom’s foe ! 


"99 
. 





PORTRAIT AT WENTWORTH. 
Was he, then, human? ‘Tools of tyrants! could 
Strafford’s, who his hands 
Wrung in Hibernia’s hair, and, drunk with blood, 
Called murder wisdom ?_— Brutal as his bands, 
He startled hell with crime. His savage mood 
Nor pity sooth’d, nor reason’s might could bow. 
But Hampden dared withstand himn—Pym withstood ; 
And men were found who laid his master low, 


' And sent the servant whither tyrants go. 








His rugged heart, at length, strange pangs have riven : 
There is a touch of feeling on his brow, 

* For pledges left him by a saint in heaven.” 

No more than this could royal Charles allow ?--- 

“Put not your trust in Princes !’""—Why didst thou ? 





RETROSPECTION. 
Wortp of my boyhood! art thou what thou wast ? 
Seen through the melancholy mist of vears, 
Thy woods # pale, diminish’d siadow cast 
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MEMOIR AND DISCOURSES OF THE LATE REV. JOHN BROWN PATTERSON. 


O’er thoughts grown grey, and feelings dimin’d with 
tears. 

Our spirits, biggened by their griefs and fears, 

Sadden and dwindle, with their backward view, 

All they behold. Chang’d world! thy face appears 

Poor as the tey that pleas’d when life was new, 

And mournful as th’ inscription, trite and true, 
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That lingers on our little sister's grave. 
Roch Abbey ! Canklow ! Aldwark ! if I crave 
A boy’s first rapture, from the milkworts blue, 
Will your lov'd flowers assume a pensive hue ? 
Or smile as once they smil’d, still growing where they 
grew ? 





MEMOIR AND DISCOURSES OF THE LATE REV. JOHN BROWN 


PATTERSON OF FALKIRK.* 


Tue Church of Scotland has not produced 
many great luminaries within the present cen- 
tury. Dr Chalmers, Dr Andrew Thomson, and 
a few other distinguished individuals in the 
Church, belong properly to a rather earlier date. 
Literature and science have, in Scotland, for a 
time, outstripped the pulpit, both in rapidity of 
movement and extent of developement and in- 
fluence. This circumstance has drawn an almost 
overweening degree of attention to dawning in- 
dications of superior intellect among those young 
men who promised to fill up the dreary blank 
left in letters and in the Church, by the extinc- 
tion of those greater lights, the Robertsons, 
Blairs, and Erskines. A more than common de- 
gree of interest—an almost universal sensation— 
was therefore experienced among churchmen, old 
and young, by the early and hopeful beginnings 
of the highly-gifted and estimable subject of the 
Memoir prefixed to the above-named discourses. 

It is, however, very probablethat Mr Patterson’s 
name may never even have been heard of in those 
English and Irish circles through which this 
periodical is widely diffused. Yet, we believe 
that all those who have read with interest and 
improvement of Oberlin and Felix Neff, of Heber 
and Charles Wolff, will receive with pleasure our 
very brief notice of a kindred mind in Scotland, 
though his range of usefulness was neither so 
remarkable nor commanding, and though an early 
death closed his brillant career before he had 
well entered upon his wiinisterial functions. 

Mr Patterson first became known to the world 
of letters, existing beyond college walls, by an 
essay upon “ The National Character of the 
Athenians,” for which he was, in 1827, awarded 
one hundred guineas, a prize offered by the royal 
commissioners for visiting the Universities and 
Colleges of Scotland. Hisessay wasapproved over 
those of twenty-four youthful competitors, all 
upon their mettle; and this early triumph at 
once fixed his place in literature as one of height 
and mark, and cleared his way to rapid advance- 


Mr Patterson obtained the living of Falkirk. 
The offices of well-wishers and friendly solicitors 
were probably not wanting; but we hear no- 
thing of them; and the Home Secretary would, 
from the biography, seem to have spontaneously 
discovered the merits of the unknown candidate, 
and to have provided for him. 

It might have been imagined, from Mr Patter- 
son’s lineage and early training, that his natural 
place would have been the Secession Church ; 
but this disappointment is of the less conse- 
quence, as he fulfilled the duties of the station 
which he held by preference, to the admiration 
of all men, whether members of the Establish- 
ment or Dissenters. Mr Patterson’s maternal 
grandfather was the Rev. John Brown of Had- 
dington—a man “ whose praise is in all the 
churches.” His connexions must thus have been 
numerous among the Dissenting clergy of Scot- 
land ; and this alone must have had considerable 
influence upon his education and future destina- 
tion. Yet he followed the natural worldly course, 
and pushed upwards from Dissent to Establish- 
ment. 

In 1810, at the age of six years, he came, with 
his widowed mother, to Edinburgh, from Aln- 
wick, the place of his birth, for the benefit of 
instruction in the public seminaries. He appears 
to have made an honourable progress in his earlier 
studies, and to have endeared himself, by his 
personal qualities, to his scheol companions. 

Though some readers would have forgiven the 
biographer the specimens of Patterson’s school 
exercises, his account of the internal economy of 


| the Edinburgh High School will, we believe, prove 


ment inthe Church. The gainer of so honourable | 
a distinction found a ready patron in Mr Peel, | 
(then the Home Secretary,) who, to do him jus- | 


tice, seemed to wish to administer the crown 
patronage of the Kirk as impartially as the in- 
terference of the Scottish principle of favouring 
“ kith, kin, and allies” would permithim, From 
Mr Peel, to whom his chief recommendations 
must have been his attainments, excellent cha- 
racter, and qualifications for the sacred office, 


_* Edinburgh; Oliver & Boyd, 2 volumes, 


generally acceptable. But, when he cites Mr Pat- 
terson’s subsequent eulogium on public schools, 
without explanation, we fear that mere English 
readers may be apt to confound the system of 
Eton, Harrow, and Rugby with that of the High 
School of Edinburgh. Nothing, morally speaking, 
can be more opposite. At the latter seminary, the 
boys have all the advantages of a public school, 
with complete protection from its pernicious in- 
fluences or positive contamination. They either 
live, like John Patterson, in the bosom of their 
own families, or in the domestic circle of relatives 
and friends. They inhale the salutary atmo- 
sphere of home. They are not bound and bundled 
together in the cold-hearted or polluting contact 
of the large boarding houses, attached to the 
English public schools. John Brown Patterson and 
his schoolfellows pursued their tasks under the 
affectionate and anxious eye of those nearest and 
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dearest to them ; and, as the noble contest drew 
near, which disturbed the rest of the ardent 
and emulous boy, the whole family, young and 
old, often fel as much interested in the gaining 
of a higher place in the class, or in the fate of 
an exercise, as the young scholar himself. 
Patterson concludes an account of the discipline 
and system of the school in these words :— 

Such isa meagre outline of the picture which yet 
lives iu all its fresiness in iny mind. But how shall I 
transfer to paper the rainLow-hues of delight, and the 
uctive and vigorous spirit with which the original was 
clothed and animated, and which made the hours of 
stool aud of etudy—usually the inost irksome of a boy’s 


existence —those which I enjoyed most when present, 
und looked back upon with most complaceicy when 
past?’ Shall Lattempt to describe the companions who 


uiade What was delighiiul in sc.ool and on Arthur’s 
Stat more pleasant, and what was laborious and mioiti- 
lying mote tolvrable ? 

Mr Patterson’s career at college was as dis- 
tinguished as in the rectors class at school. 
Hlis letters written at this period, when he was 
only about the age of sixteen, shew a marked 
superiority both in thous ht and diction to ordi- 
nary puerile epistles, and in some instances, an 
almost precocious developement of intellect. We 
have, however, to regret that those published 
are only such letters as a youn, aspiring stu- 
dent might write to his classfellow ; for per- 
sonal history and traits of individual character 
in boyhood are very scanty. Of domestic, 
confidential letters—those heart over-brimming 
letters which are the most fascinating of al!— 
Most 
of the epistles published, appear to have been 
addressed to one person, probably Mr Patterson’s 
biographer; and, though perfectly free and 
friendly, they are in general not in any way 
characteristic nor remarkable, save as they bear 
upon the events of the writers studies or profes- 
sional life. 


there are none emboctied in the Memoir. 


The few scraps we shall select 2s specimens of 
his habits and power of thought, have a reflected 
interest, from their reference to well-known 
s‘enes and contemporary characters, or to lis 
early opinions upon books and studies. ‘the 
writer was still under twenty. 

I have resided for some weeks with Mr Pillans here, 
at Duddingstone, where, amidst books, and trees, and 
water, and the choicest society, | have been almost in- 
toxicated with pleasure. I met with the Ettrick Shep. 
herd lately. He is excessively uncouth im manner and 
conversation, but withal exhibiting everand anon gleams 
of poetic inspiration when he mentions his native hills 
and torrents. 

We demur to the “ excessive uncouthness.” 
Mr Patterson could not have been bredinthemost 
polished cireles. A judge of manners equally 
good, Mrs “lizabeth Hamilton, says—* I have 
seen the Ettrick Shepherd. He is a man of 
rustic, but not coarse manners,” 

I am glad to hear that the Glasgow students are so 
distinguished by dignity of moral feeling as you repre- 
cent. At the same time, I do think that if Aristophanes 
is to be read at all, there is only a choice of evils—either 
to proceed dashing through everything moral or immoral 
as it oceurs, or by stammering and hammering at circui- 
tous expressions and doudles entendres to excite attention 
und curiosity ; which is the preferable, I do not know, 





I don’t know whether you have read Brown’s Lectures, 
If not, you have one of the greatest intellectual treats 
yet to taste which you can enjoy. His acute analysis, 
his discriminating sagacity, and his fervid eloquence, dis- 
tinguish him as the first philosopher, in my opinion, who 
has appeared since Locke, whose system he has so ably 
vindicated from the cavils of Dr Reid. 

“ Have you read Deveril? It isnodoubta wonderful 
production ; but I should scarcely rate it higher than in 
the seeond class of the series. It contains much of graphic 
delineation, but little poetic painting. The general cha- 
racter of the times which it describes comes on the mind 
with the vivid and powerful impression of reality. The 
tissue of the tale is marked with utter improbability, 
There is considerable power, but little unity of interest ; 
many masterly sketches, but no finished portrait ; much 
vigorous writing, but little concentration of thought, and 
less depth of feeling or impetus of passion. 

“ What think you of theinsolence of that unholy alliance 
against the liberties of aations aud the birthrights of man + 
The despots who were lately fain to kiss the feet of the con- 
queror, dare to insult a nation which, in the plenitude of 
his power, maintained towards him a front of stern and 
steady opposition! An imbecile, at their suggestion, 
tells the hereic Spanish nation, that the rights it pur- 


| chased with the blood of the brave are ouly to be held 


rightfully from its Bourbon sovereign; and, to enforce 
the doctrine, musters his degraded myrmidons! I have 
no fear for the result. Where the word of kings is, 
there may be power; but where the word of Freedom is, 
there is vlmnipotence. 

This is that noble ardent spirit of first youth, 
which it is always so grateful to see unfold. 

June 3. 

Read Godwin’s ** Caleb Williams.” It is a work of 
very great power and interest. Its style is one of 
naked and self-dependent strength, unaccompanied 
with gaudy colouring or unnatural distortion, It is 
severe and simple as the Torso of Hercules. 
June 4, 

I read “ Vathek,’? by Mr Beckford, late proprietor of 
Fonthill Abbey. It seems a work of considerable 
genius, displaying great boldness and copiousness of 
imagination, an extensive mastery of striking and beau- 
tiful diction, and a skilful arrangement of the lights and 
shadows of composition, The great objection to the 
work, is its total want of object and abiding impression. 
You rise from its perusal as you would have retired 
from his abbey—dazzled with the multitudinous spark- 
ling of gaudy ornaments—dissipated with the multipli- 
eity of bright and oriental luxuries—sated with volup- 
tuous feeling---but destitute of any permanent sentiment 
of utility or of comfort. ‘The moral at the end is nothing; 
tor the details of the work have no bearing on it, nor 
any subordinate meaning of their own. 
June 13. 
The phrenologists talk much about Lord 
Bacon; but they seem to have forgotten that it is a 
principle of the inductive philosophy that nothing shall 
be assumed as the cause of a phenomenon which is not 
knewn to exist in nature. Now, that the different por- 
tions of the brain vary in activity, is not known to be an 
arrangement of nature; while, that they vary in size, 
is plain from experience. But the one supposition is as 
necessary to the system as the other. 

Many pleasing extracts are given from a jour- 
nal of a residence and short tour to the Highland 
frontier, and a visit to Lady Keith and her 
husband. A first tour, like a first love, makes 
the youth enthusiastic and eloquent, who can 
travel over the same ground afterwards “ all 
aflat.” He winds up a description of a general 


historical survey, in which he had one day been 
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engaged with Count Flahault, an old efiicer of | 


Napoleon's staff, with this weighty sentiment :— 

Finally, we attended the steps of that most terrible of 
conquerors, who gave that last and mightiest impulse to 
the social system, from the agitation of which the world 
has not yet recovered its equilibrium, and which has 
given to all its parts a freedom and energy of acting 
which tyrants will in vain attempt to counteract by the 
ancient obstacles. The whole contemplation is one of 
wonder and inystery. 

Mr Patterson, over whom no college session 
passed without adding to his academic triumphs, 
yenerally spent part of the summer vacation in 
come pleasant part of the country with his friends. 
‘The summer of 15824 was spent at Craigflower in 
the western border of Fifeshire; and from 
thence his letters assume a more earnest cla- 
racter. He had now fixed his thoughts upon the 
Church ; and his mind was deeply occupied with 
those things which concerned his eternal peace. 
‘Lhe extracts, shewing the fermenting of his mind, 
we must nearly omit; but this rural picture 
though elaborate, is so engaging and sweetly- 
toned, that we cannot forbear pointing it out 
to the notice of our younger readers, with this 
slight introduction of graver matter. 


vt 


tional ardour, occasionally warming into powerful elo- 
quence, but generally maintaining the level of unaffected 
et striking simplicity, which befitted the character of 
is audience. His subject was picturesque and rural--- 
Abraham sitting in his tent-door, and, unawares, becom- 
ing the host of angels, 

In the interval of the service, I walked down the 
shore by a neighbouring village, where I proposed to 
worship in the afternoon. It was a lovely day; and I 
could not help pausing to gaze on the Sabbath-beauty 
of nature. 1 sat upon a lofty rock that overloooked the 
sea. The face of ocean wreathed itself into ten thous- 
sand sparkling smiles beneath the bright kisses of the 
sunbeams ; and, amid the solemn stillness, the sound of 
the grazing of the flocks came up from the pasture be- 
low, and blended with the nearer hum of the wild-bee, 
and the faint distant tolling of the bell. A genial 
shower had refreshed the fields and the zroves, and they 
sent up their thanks to heaven in clouds of fragrant 
incense. I was lost in contemplation, when my atten- 
tion was engaged by a low murmuring sound which 
issued from behind a hedge on my right. I went 
silently up to the spot, and I perceived that, on the 
other side of the hedge, there ny a little pastoral valley; 
and on its bank, close to the overshadowing and blos- 
soming hawthorn, I saw a rustic group seated around 
an aged man, who read to them from the Word of God. 
It was the history of Joseph that engaged their atten- 


_ tion ; and it was beautiful to remark how, at every touch 


The glorious sunsets of summer used to prove a strong | 
and rather successful temptation to linger abroad till it | 


was tov late to sit down to one’s bovks. 
ict is removed, and I have better improved my t:me. 
My chief study has been the Greek New Testament. 
ft is amazing what light the study of the original text 
tlrows over the scope and meaning of the Scripiures. I 


force. It is a good feeling with which to enter on the 
study of theology, and as such I hail it. 

This leads to our country Sabbath Day. 

1 awoke amid the sunshine and the fragrance of a 
lovely morning, and I felt, in the hallowed stillness in 
which all nature lay reposing, that it was the Sabbath 
Way; for nature knows the day of rest. 
waved their verdant locks slowly and solemnly, as if 


‘This allure- 
_ satiated with their sweetness. 


of tenderness and simple pathos with which that en- 
chanting story is so thickly interspersed, their hearts 
responded in harmony, and how they dwelt upon the 
words, repeating them once and again, till they were 
But the quickened tones 


| of the bell warned them and me to hasten forwards to 


the sanctuary. 


it was no temple made with hands ; 


_ but a majestic minster roofed with the blue sky, erected 
ai glad to find that I love the study of the simple Bible | 
more than I used to do, and am more sensible to its | 


The trees | 


adoring ; the ocean murmured its sublime and reverent | 


worship ; a bleating voice of thanksgiving came from the 
inountains ; the timid hare and the little birds came joy- 
vusly forth, nor tled from the face of man; for the hare 


andthe bird knew that on this day no spoiler will come up | 


against them. ‘The heart of Nature overtiowed with 
delight; and cold must have been the heart which did 
hot participate the joy. 

ut this day hath loftier pleasures for man than the 
incre animal delight of beautiful, and odoriferous, and 
eXhilarating sensations. It is consecrated to mighty 
remembrances. It is the commemoration of the period 
When the birth-song of the world was sung on high by 
the glad morning-stars, and of that day-spring, nobler 
sill, When the redemption of the human soul was con- 
sulnated in the triumphant resurrection of the Lord. 

| went abroad amid the beauty of nature, and, as | 
went, I read of her rising from the unapparent deep, 





4s it is recorded, in sublime simplicity, by the Shepherd | 


beloved of God, and inspired by the true Urania. 


Aud then, from the birth of time, I passed ouwards to | 
its fulness, when a new created star proclaimed to the | 


Eastern sages, and a celestial choir sung to to the Heb- 
rew shepherds, the advent of the Saviour. 
is nothing in all poetry so sublime as that simple and 
uuostentatious narrative which records the comimg of 
the Messiah, ‘There was humility in the birth, but no 
meanness, Nothing was pompous---everything was 
sublime, 


The Sabbath-bell now pealed from among the trees, 
and the rustic worshippers were seen winding down 
from the uplands to the house of prayer. The services 
were conducted by a youthful minister with much devo- 


Sep | entire and warm dedication. 
! there | 








by Nature to the glory of her Maker. A verdant bank 
sloped upwards froin the sea-beach to the base of a giant 
rock, which flung forth from its summit, and from in- 
numerable rifts in its shattered side, a grand canopy 
of foliage into the air. At the lower extremity stood 
the rustic pulpit ; and, allalong the bank, sat the expect- 
ant auditors. The broad sunlight rested on the scene, 
except where the tremulous shadow ot the trees played 
fantastically from above. . . . . - «© 0 «© «© « 
The evening hours | spent in meditation and perusal 
of God’s Word. There is, in a retired corner of the 
grounds of Craigtlower, the ruin of an ancient church, 
surrounding and surrounded by mouldering sepulehres, 
Thither I repaired in the grey twilight, and, seated on 
a tomb, meditated on the mortality and immortality of 
man. I read, in harmony with the scene, the exquisite 
verses which Herbert Knowles composed in a similar 
situation. ‘I'he echo of the ruin, like a voice from the 
grave, answered at every solemn cadence. It was a 
fear and a joy to listen: I remained riveted to the mel- 
ancholy spot, till the long, ghost-like shadows of the 
tombstones were lost in the general darkness, 


Such was Mr Patterson's preparation for en- 
tering upon the study of theology, after the 
Church had been fixed upon as his future pro- 
fession, instead of the bar or a Professor's chair, 
both of which had been under the consideration 
of himself and his friends. He did not repent of 
his less ambitious choice ; but, on the contrary, 
gave himself up to the Christian ministry with 
An exceedingly 
interesting statement is given, from his private 
papers, of the judicious and sober-minded man- 
ner in which he commenced histheological studies, 
To these, for some years, he gave up nearly his 
whole time. It was, however, during this period, 
that the brilliant prize essay was composed, 
which drew him into wider honourable notice. 

In 18%, Mr Patterson became private tutor 
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92 MEMOIR AND DISCOURSES OF 


to Lord Cranstoun, whom he accompanied to 
Oxford. What the Scottish student, reared 
among the Seceders, thought of this aristocratic 
University after he had attained the highest 
honours and distinctions in his own, does excite 
curiosity and possess interest. His pictures are 
also, we think, lively, and not overcharged. 

There is something very imposing, I must confess, 
about the whole appearance of Oxford, arising not 
merely from the style of execution by which its edifices 
are distinguished, but from their affluence in respect of 
number, and their crowdedness in respect of space. 
Twenty-four colleges and seventeen parish churches, 
besides numerous other buildings, belonging, not to par- 
ticular colleges, but to the university in general; with 
groves and gardens, and avenues of majestic trees and 
branches, and windings numberless of classic streams, 
shadowed with the sails, or flashing to the oars of gay 
decorated pleasure-boats---and all resounding with the 
incessant pealing of uncounted bells---give the place 
the appearance of being less intended for the common- 
place uses of humanity---for men and women being 
born, and living, and marrying, and dying in---than any 
other you can name. The same idea which the town 
suggests, is reflected from the appearance of the popu- 
lation, of which the predominant and striking feature is 
the multitude of academic dresses, in all their mystical 
varieties of purple gowns, black gowns, white gowns, 
silk gowns, stuff gowns, linen gowns, long sleeves, half- 
sleeves, velvet sleeves, no sleeves at all, velvet caps, and 
cloth caps, with gold tassels, hoods, tippets, bands, lead- 
ing-strings, &c. &c.---paraphernalia more various and 
unintelligible than were contained in *f Old Aaron's 
wardrobe, or the Flamen’s vestry.”’ The young acade- 
mics bear themselves, in general, with a very lofty and 
self-satisfied air, as much as to say, ‘‘ We are the men, 
and all this was made for us.”” One is somewhat disap- 
pointed to find so little of a studious air about the place 
or the people. There is hard working, no doubt, in the 
secret cells and cloisters; but there are no external 
symptoms of it. The libraries are unfrequented. The 
** studious walks and shades” are undisturbed, save by a 
city-lounger or a sight-seeing stranger. The academi- 
cians, old and young, are sleek in surface and elastic in 
gait, and seem to have all their time at their disposal, 
As for the pale, languid, Kirk White style of under- 
yraduates, whom I expected to find gliding here and there 
through the em)owered and cloistered gloom, the being 
is not to be met with, in the open air at least. 2... 

[ have got a very comfortable set of rooms imme- 
diately opposite Christ Church, and very comfortably 
furnished ; my sitting-parlour being garnished, more- 
over, with half-length portraits of jolly old Luther, and 
the iron-featured Calvin, the size of life, as well as the 
full-sized one of a brown and white pointer dog, with a 
nose admirably like William Pitt's! 

I attended M *s lecture on poetry in the schools. 
He is rather little, very dark, with an agreeable but not 
striking expression of countenance. ... . . M——_reads 
his poetry very agreeably —marking the separate feet of the 
line somewhat more distinctly than is usual, and pro- 
nouncing full all the anapwsts which occurred in place 
of iambi. There was a tone of subdued earnestness in 
his elocution exceedingly interesting—as if he felt 
more than, before a grave, black-gowned, velvet-capped 
audience, he thought it decorous to express—as if the 
poet, in short, was struggling to hide himself under the 
professor. The whole affair was to me very interesting, 
though in itself there was nothing great or profound. 

After this glance at Mr Milman, we have, be- 
sides sundry full-length dinners in the noble hall 
of Christ-Church, this college festival :— 

On Saturday, I forgot to mention of one of the annual 
gaudies (the contraction, I suppose, of our Scotch gaud- 
eamus, with the true pronunciation of which (gowdeaw- 
mus) I treated some Christ-Churchmen, to their infinite 
merriment.) It was held in honour of Dr Fell, the dean 








of Christ Church, and an especial benefactor of the same 
---remarkable as one of the principal restorers of Epis. 
copacy after the Rebellion, as it is here the fashion to 
call it---and as the servile minister of a profligate prince 
in the expulsion of Locke from the College and Univer- 
sity ; besides his additional fame derived from the well- 
known epigram of--- 
I do not like thee, Dr Fell. 

The marks of honour paid to the day consisted ina 
better dinner than usual, with dessert and wine---the 
dean and canons dining in hall---and the dignitaries ail 
appearing in full dress---the dean in his scarlet and black, 
and the noblemen in their purple and gold---together 
with a Latin oration delivered by the censor before dinner 
in praise of the ever-memorable dean---not greatly to the 
delight of the expectant palates of his auditors. The 
modern fashion of speechifying after dinner, I imagine, 
gives eloquence a much better chance of “ great applause” 
---“* immense cheering’’---** loud laughter,”’ and all the 
other symptoms of delight so dear to the trencher orator. 

Let us turn for a moment to more important 
matters. The young Presbyterian went upon a 
Sunday evening to New College Chapel, in which 
the Cathedral service was weekly performed. 
The word, besides being customary, is apt and 
significant. He appears to have been naturally 
fond of good music, and yet in short, there 
is a mighty difference between the following 
exhibition, and the tent preaching which he had 
witnessed on the shores of the Frith of Forth. 

As a spectacle, nothing could be more magnificent: 
the most splendid religious edifice in this abode of splen. 
dour---as rich as sculpture and painting can render it--- 
filled with white-robed priests and choristers---and re- 
sounding with all its echoes the melodious thunder of the 
finest organ in England, mingled with the full-voiced 
choir, in devotion and laud to the ** King of Glory’”’—-was 
beyond measure sublime tu the eye and to the ear. 
Whether as a religious service it deserve approbation or 
not I doubt. While there were passages in the service, 
especially the Magnificat, and the anthem (“ Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates,”’ &c.,) at which devotion could scarcely 
remain languid---still the whole appearance and character 
of the thing, and especially the countenances and de- 
meanour of the worshippers, too forcibly in general re- 
minded you of a public exhibition, I often am tempted 
very much to regret the impossibility which there seems 
to be in the Way of uniting the highest degree of physical 
pomp and impressiveness with the purity and simplicity 
of spiritual worship. 

The next passage will probably give offence 
:n some quarters; yet Mr Patterson has undoubt- 
edly solved the riddle of Oxonian superiority in 
learning. 

To say the truth, the Oxonian system, viewed merely 
as a process of instruction, abstractedly from its endow- 
ments and means of learned leisure, ig---as the world is 
beginning to find out---most wofully deficient ; and that 
both in respect of the matter and of the manner of edu- 
cation. In regard to the former point, there are abso- 
lutely not the means in Oxford of a complete and liberal 
education, even for those who are inclined to make use 
of them : the only branch of study for which there are at 
all adequate appliances provided being the classical de- 
partment. And even in this department the celebrity of 
Oxford does not seem to me to depend on the mode of 
instruction taken by itself, but on the inducements held 
out, in the way of honours and rewards, to proficiency 
in the first instance; and then to the establishments it 
possesses for the support of a great number of individuals 
whose profession is literature, and among whom it were 
strange if one or two should not be found who became 
enthusiasts in their profession, and, having nothing else 
in the world to attend to, really profound and erudite 
scholars. This seems to me the true secret of Oxonian 
erudition: not that as a body the men brought up at 
Oxford are more learned, far less better informed, than 
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the men educated at Edinburgh, but that Oxford does 
not, like Edinburgh, let her scholars go just at the 
moment when they have got over the preliminaries, 
when they have got the command of their tools, and 
might, if they were not called away to active service 
in life, begin to explore the arcana and become initiated 
jnto the greater mysteries. Put up a hundred or two 
rich sinecures in Edinburgh for learned men, as such ; 
and out of the hundred you will certainly find one or 
two in a generation who will turn these sinecures to 
their intended use---the undisturbed cultivation of the 
pursuits of erudition, Whether the gain be worthy of 
the price is another question; but that is the way, if 
you wish it, to turn Edinburgh into an Oxford. 

" The other question is incidentally answered— 
the great disturbing question of endowments: 
Establish a hundred or two rich sinecures, to 
gain perhaps one or two eminent scholars in a 
veneration! ‘The question involves its own an- 
swer. 

While sojourning at Oxferd, Mr Patterson 
received his appointment to the living of Fal- 
kirk. His gratitude to Mr Peel upon this oe- 
casion was certainly not lukewarm. The parish- 
ioners were highly satisfied with the appoint- 
ment ; and, in February 1830, he was formally 
inducted —* filled,” his biographer states, “ with 
2 deep and pervading sense of ministerial respon- 
sibility.” 

He accordingly entered upon his pastoral 
office with an earnest and even enthusiastic de- 
termination to fulfil its duties to the uttermost, 
and “ to be instant in season and out of season.” 
Of those duties he entertained a strict, an exalted, 
but a liberal idea. His biographer has circum- 
stantially detailed the various plans which this 
young and highly-gifted clergyman, eminent for 
learning, and rich in this world’s refinements, 
adopted for the improvement of every class and 
age of his numerous parishioners, The account 
is well worthy of the serious attention of young 
ministers, It is the experimenting of one of the 
ablest and most conscientious of their body, in 
u field either ill-cultivated or altogether ne- 
glected—that of parish as distinguished from 
pulpit labour. In his early zeal, he seems to 
have attempted too much ; and excessive physi- 
cal exertion and mental excitement soon began to 
undermine an excellent original constitution. A 
fever caught in the course of duty was, however, 
the immediate cause of his death, which took 
place in July 1834, after he had been for about 
four years the faithful and diligent minister of 
Falkirk. 

During hisincumbency, Mr Patterson married. 
Hie has left a widow with one child. We regret 
that our limits do not admit of a more extended 
notice of the life and ministrations of this es- 
teemed young clergyman. With his discourses, 
Which form a full half of the work, it is not 
Our province to interfere. But one passage, as 
a small specimen, we must quote, leaving the 
reader to infer the tenderness of sentiment and 
elegance of language which distinguish these 
discourses, 

It cannot be doubted that it was not without a reason 
that Jesus so often chose the solitude of the mountain and 
the desert—the stillness and majestic gloom of night—for 
his most solemn and prolonged devotions. He had a human 
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nature like our own, only without sin; and it is no part 
of our nature's sinfulness that mountains, and gardens, 
and solitude, and night, and the majestic or the graceful 
forms of Nature, have a power of their own over the 
thoughts and feelings, to soothe and to elevate the soul 
and to bring it into that tone of sedate unworldliness— 
that consciousness of being linked in our being and our 
destiny with a higher order of essences and interests than 
the objects and concerns of this low scene of things— 
which, of all the moods of natural feeling, best harmo- 
nizes with the spirit of heavenly communion. Our Lord, 
by his example, has consecrated to the use of all his 
followers such adventitious appliances and means; and 
he is not to be despised, therefore, as a dreamer and an 
idle sentimentalist, who loves to employ them so. We 
sometimes feel as if the impossibility of finding, in this 
vicinity, such natural solitude as our Saviour delighted 
to frequent for contemplation and prayer—of escaping 
easily from amidst the crowd of overflowing population, 
the noise and the fervour of restless occupation—of find- 
ing some Mount of Olives or Desert of Bethsaida, where, 
under the free and glorious firmament, surrounded by 
Nature with her features and her form unchanged and 
untricked by art, we might feel ourselves alone with her 
Maker and her God—were a great defect in all that rich 
and stately scenery which fills the landscape round about 
us; and when the eye glances to the distant hills which 
bound the brilliant panorama, and fancy fills up the out- 
line presented to our view with details of wooded glens, 
and hazel-thickets, and green laps of pasture, embosomed 
in the solitude—the living rock, the shaded brook, and 
the unviolated spring—piety, and the recollection of our 
Lord, not less than sentiment and taste for the poetic and 
the picturesque, might well dictate the desire, * Oh, that I 
had wings like a dove, that I might flee away and be at 
rest’’—that for one day my spirit might repose from the 
hurry and the hum of men, pillowed upon Nature's 
bosom, and communing with Nature’s God, the God of 
our Salvation ! 

But while the soul, which the God of nature has en- 
dowed with a vivid sense of sublimity and beauty, and in 
which the God of grace has consecrated that fine faculty, 
and hallowed it to be the handmaid of religion, will 
thrill with sympathy to that holy strain of the poet, pure 
and meek, yet, if deprived, by the arrangements of his 
lot, of the opportunity of frequently enjoying such partly 
natural, partly spiritual luxuries, he will remember who 
it is that ** determineth the bounds of all our habita. 
tions.” Wemay suppose a Christian pastor, for example, 
who haply in the visions of his youth use to look forward 
to spend his years amidst the poetry of such an office—to 
feed the flock of Jehovah's heritage, a quiet flock among 
the quiet hills, with little intrusion from the busy world 
to interrupt the course of a serene contemplative existence, 
or disturb “ the noiseless tenor of his way,” and who has 
been called instead to labour amidst the hurry, and the 
hum, and the manifold distractions of a stirring and 
thick-peopled neighbourhood—who yet will be ready to 
allow that He who orders all things, has ordered all things 
well—who will see, perhaps, that that very taste for re. 
tirement and for calmness which was the native tone of 
his mind, is that which, if gratified, might have sunk him 
into indolence and apathy, and afforded him, upon the 
whole, far fewer opportunities, and far less urgent im- 
pulses to advancement, even in the way of personal im- 
provement; and gladly will he submit his taste to what 
is not more his duty than his happiness, resigning him- 
self to God, and saying, “ Choose out for me the lot of 
mine inheritance.” Still, however, the taste for retire. 
ment—where to indulge it is possible and dutiful—is one 
that well accords with the nature of Christianity, and 
with the character of the Christian; nor do we think 
that there is in our Saviour’s all-perfect and harmonious 
character, a trait more attractive, or, in its own place, 
more exemplary, than the intensity with which he felt, 
and the eagerness with which he sought the bliss of soli- 
tude. 


A friend of ours—a person of some taste, we 
think, and of great poetical sensibility—was once 
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asked what he thought of Pollok’s “ Course of | 


Time” —if there was any genius, any originality 


or power of thought in it? “ Yes,” he replied— — 
“‘ the ffan has found out that there must be soli- | 
tude to complete the happiness of heaven—wastes | 


and loneliness, into which the intellectual being 
may wander to meditate and exercise his facul- 
ties without interruption. It is a happy idea.” 
As a minister of the establishment, by his 
own choice, Mr Patterson was a_ consistent 


friend to the principle of establishments, which | 
intimately con. | 


he defended with his pen. But, 
nected with the Dissenting body, by birth and 
education, he was, as well as became him, liberal 
in his views and conciliating in his manners, 

Ife regarded every one who was zealously and effi- 
ciently engaged in preaching the gospel, 
he might dissent from his views in some inferior points, 
as a brother-in-arms and fellow-labourer in the same 
great cause. Writing to a dissenting friend, with the 
stanchness of whose principles he was well acquainted, 
he says---“ Most gladly do I hail you as a brother in the 
wighty work. I will tell you what would give me one 
of the greatest pleasures upon earth: to see you ere long 
the minister of your church at Falkirk, and to go along 
hand in hand with you---1s I hope to do with my dis. 
senting brethren already there---in promoting the eternal 
interests of a people, where jealousy of the appearance 
and labours of any number of truly Christian pastors 
would be the excess of weakness and criminality.” 

He took, we are told, “‘a warm interest in 
the proceedings of the church courts ;” but we 
are glad to find that he kept free of the violence 
and embroilings which sometimes make those 
necessary appendages of establishments so en- 
snaring to “ spiritual persons ;” converting min- 
isters of the gospel into something even worse 
than angry polemics—into servile or fanatical 
political partisans or firebrands, and go-hetweens 
of the Church and State. In matters which 
came directly within the true province of a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, Mr Patterson 
took the right side. 

Asa descendant of Old Seceders, he firmly supported 
both the Call and the Anti-patronage movements. His 
best speech in the Presbytery was on the former; his 
best speech in the Synod on the latter of these questions. 


however much . 


| teresting volumes. 


/ own 


VIOLIN. 


We are under the greatest temptation to cite 
a few passages from an Essay on the Eloquence 
of the Pulpit, in which, without wholly agreeing, 
we see much to admire. Mr Patterson was a 
Whig, and, at least in his early manhood, a 
warm one—a Whig and a great deal more. He 
could then see good in the French Revolution, and 


' the coming of good in the career of Napoleon. 


He says— 

On the whole, the rise and the fall of this wonderful 
individual proved a severe but a salutary discipline to 
the spirit which had so rashly undertaken the office of a 
ruling power in the political world. The bloodless revo. 
lutions which followed on the Continent proved that the 
nations had learned wisdom from the view of the wild 
excesses and the severe chastisements of the untempered 
spirit of democracy. Let not the madness of kings 
render the lesson useless. Their policy hitherto has 
almost convinced the most temperate Lovers of freedom 
that the revolutionists of France were in the right; and 
that ** Overturn! Overturn ! Overturn!’’ must, after all, 
be adopted as the watchword of liberty. They are de- 


ceived who suppose that it is possible to decide a strife of 


principle by arms. The nations are awakening to a 
strong and profound impression of their own rights. 
In opposition to this impression, monarchs have set up 
the doctrines of legitimacy and divine delegation. The 
contest between these two must evidently be decided in 
the — of men ; and in such a contest, decided on such 
an arena, Truth must as evidently be victorious at last. 
And w Se the nations have been fully impressed with 
the truth in reference to their own political rights, what 
power has tyranny to prevent their triumphant vindica- 
tion? It may for a little while prevail against a people 
but half-conscious of the truth, and divided in their in- 
terests ; patriot blood may be shed on a thousand scaffolds, 


_ and the cause of tyranny may seem to flourish on a hun- 


dred fields ; but, when the time arrives, when nations 


fully enlightened and self-united shall reclaim to them. 
' selves their heritage of right, 


wo be to the power that 
shall refuse the demand! 


It is with reluctance that we leave these in- 
We are sensible that our 
notice is as hasty and imperfect as it is scanty ; 
but it is something done to have indicated, 
in any manner, the strength and beauty which 
they combine ; leaving the reader to make his 
discoveries. We have, indeed, no doubt 
that the ee work will be much sought after. 


THE VIOLIN.* 


Turis is a most meritorious volume. 
tains a great deal of curious, amusing, and 
instructive matter, well arranged, and written 
in a lively style. Mr Dubourg is very fond of 
playing upon words. 
notice of “ God's revenge against punning.” But 
we like Mr Dubourg’s book, and himself, too ; 
for he is an enthusiast in his subject, and we 
love to see a man heartily fond of what he writes 
about. We, too, are a violinist (amateur) of 
some few centuries—poetically speaking ; but, 
of late years, the chief use we have made of our 
bow has been to administer raps to the knuckles 
of certain musical quacks and impudent ignora- 
muses. 

We must permit Mr Dubourg to speak for 
himself, as he well does in his preface : 


By George Dubourg. 
1836. 


-_—-— -— —-— 


* The Violin. 
Colburn, London. 


l vol. ‘12mo. | 


It con- | 


Let him think of Swift's . 





—‘* That | 


an instrument thus honoured and esteemed 
should not already have found, among its 
English votaries, any distinct recorder of its 
merits and triumphs, is a fact which may well 
excite some surprise ; while, as regards the 
present attempt, it may also carry with it some 
degree of excuse for the various imperfections 
to be here discovered. To do indifferently a 
desirable thing hitherto not done at all, is, 
although a poor achievement, one that should, 
at least, meet with a milder critic than Zoilus. 
Perhaps, as the descendant of one who has earned 
some share of distinction by his performance on 
the instrument here treated of, I may be allowed 
to make further plea on behalf of this endeavour.” 
This is sensible and modest ; but, indeed, there 
runs through all Mr Dubourg’s book, a tone of 
unassuming good-nature and gentlemanly feeling, 
sufficient to redeem many more faults than any 
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body will ever be able to find in its entertaining 
pages. 


In treating of the origin of the violin, Mr | 


Dubourg—we think fairly enough—gives to the 
Italians the invention of the violin, in its present 
shape at least. As to the Greek Tablets, and 
Pherekydes and his Epigonion fiddling, all this 


was a mere High German hoax—and a very in- | 


tolerable jest in its way. But it was not at all 
malevolent, like the German Hammer's hoax 
with his medals and cups, Xe. about Mysterium 
Baphometi revelatum, and the poor, traduced 
Templars. Of the real monuments of antiquity 
that bear representations of objects having some 
resemblance to the violin, what shall we say 
of them but by a figurative application of 
a beautiful passage in Sir Thomas Browne's 
Essay on Urn-Burial? ‘ But these are sad and 
sepulchral pitchers, which have no joyful voices ; 
silently expressing old mortality,* the ruins of 
forgotten times,” &c. 

Mr Dubourg says, p. 6, “ The Welsh mark 
the fiddle for their own.” Now, there is, in 
Scotland, of the most remote antiquity, a mute, 
inysterious fiddle, well known to some of the 
poorer natives of the Highlands, upon which 
sundry persons scratch and scrape without pro- 
duciug any music at all! And, wonderful to 
say, although perfectly true, the very same sort 
of fiddle is well known in Englan‘l, and Wales, 
and Treland, and France, and Germany, and 
Italy, &e. &c. It is a gross mistake—a mere 
error of ignorance—to call it the Scotch fiddle 
peculiarly; seeing that it is common to all Europe 
ond America, &c. A few years ago, a whole 
regiment of French soldiers at Montpellier, 
played furiously upon this voiceless fiddle ; but 
their surgeon, M , stopped their fiddling by 
scusing them in a solution of sulphuret of potass. 
Consult, passim, writers de morbis cutaneis. We 
“.ways rejoice in putting down a vulgar error ; 
-) that, henceforth, the Welsh must no longer 
‘mark the fiddle for their own !” 

The story of Anthony Wood and his com- 
panions—who, in 1654, amusing themselves by 
fiddling in disguise, were met “by certain sol- 
diers, who forced them to play in the open field, 
and then left them without a penny of payment” — 
can be matched by the case of a deceased clergy- 
man of the Church of Scotland, a keen fiddler, 
who, returning late one evening from a musical 
party, was met, on Leith Walk, by a number of 
tipsy sailors. They began to handle him rather 
roughly ; but, hearing the twang of his fiddle, 
(which he had under his coat,) they insisted 
upon his playing to them, which he did, and 
kept them dancing for an hour. They parted from 
him in great good humour. This occurred many 
years ago. Another whimsical story of a Scottish 
clergyman, fond of fiddling :—A number of his 
parishioners considered it as quite derogatory to 
his calling, that he should play upon the fiddle ; 
80 a deputation of them waited upon him, and 
remonstrated against this crying enormity. He 
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said—‘‘ Gentlemen, did you ever see my fiddle, 
or hear me play ?”—‘ No!” ‘ You shall do 
both,” said he ; and immediately brought a violon- 
cello, on which he struck up a Psalm tune, ask - 
ing if they had any objection to join him with 
their voices. They complied ; and, when all was 
over, they expressed themselves perfectly satisfied 
of his orthodoxy. ‘ A muckle, respectable, 
religious-sounding fiddle like that, there was nae 
harm in. Na, na! it was nane o’ yer scandalous 
penny-weddin fiddles that they had heard 0’! 

Mr Dubourg’s second chapter treats of the 
Italian school of violinists. We have at present 
only a few addenda to make to this chapter. 

lst. As to Veracimi. In his ‘‘ Sonate Acca- 
demiche,” opera seconda, published at London 
in 1744, we meet, on the page immediately pre- 
ceding the music, with the first example we have 
noticed in Sonate of that time, of an explanation 
of marks of bowing and expression that occur 
in the course of the work. His marks for 
erescenfto.diminuendo, and for diminuendo, and 
for crescendo, are of the same form as the modern 
ones—only black throughout. His mark for an 
up-bow consists of a vertical line drawn from 
the interior of a semicircle placed beneath it. 
His mark for a down-bow is the same figure 
reversed in position; M*. for mordente, &c. 
These are things worth noticing in old music. 
Pages 67-9, Veracini gives the Scottish air of 
‘¢ Tweedside” with variations ; the first instance 
we know of Scottish music being so honoured by 
any old Italian violinist. 

2d. As to Antonio Lolli, he is one of the first 
old masters who gives difficult passages of great 
compass to be executed on the fourth string only. 

3d. We do not know why Mr Dubourg has 
passed over those very extraordinary violinists, 
Locatelli and Mestrino, whose compositions for 
the violin are full of difficulties of the most 
appalling kind, even to the ablest performers of 
our day. We are convinced, from an exami. — 
nation of some of their compositions, that Paga- 
nini himself has studied them seriously, and has 
gathered not a little from them. 

A good manymonths ago, (before Mr Dubourg’s 
book was published) we sent to Mr Tait M.S. 
copies of several of the compositions of Locatelli 
and Mestrino, which were so outrageously diffi- 
cult that many persons who saw them considered 
them as spurious productions, intended as a hoax, 
But we have in our possession the printed copies, 
ready to shew to any one who may yet doubt of 
the fact. We could wager a trifle there is not 
a violinist in Europe who could execute these 
difficult compositions (we do not mean murder) 
without pretty hard practice: not even Paganini 
himself. Dragonetti, (the inimitable contra- 
bassist,) who is a tolerable judge of difficulties, 
has assured us that Mestrino was the most ex- 
traordinary violinist he ever heard; and he heard 
Paganini in London. 

We may notice, en passant, that the Scorda- 
tura, (more properly Accordatura,) or altera- 


* This remarkable expression seems to have supe sted | tion of the usual tuning of the violin, in order 


'o Sir Walter Scott the title of one of his best tales. 
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to suit the execution of certain passages, was not 
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uncommon among some of the old masters of the 
17th and 18th centuries. Paganini seems to have 
carrjed the alterations in the tuning of his violin 
to a greater extent than we find in any of the 
published works of those masters ; and we think 
it probable that this might be suggested to him 
by the well-known alterations made in the pitch 
of horns, clarinets, &c., in order to avoid diffi- 
culties of execution otherwise impracticable. We 
have no room to enter into details to illustrate 
this; but every good musician will at cnce under- 
stand what we mean. The principle is easy to 
be followed out, and should be kept in view by 
all aspiring violinists. 

Mr Dubourg’s fourth chapter is devoted to 
Paganini—and well does he deserve a chapter to 
himself. When we were at Pistoja, in Italy, in 
the autumn of 1818, we there heard Paganini 
for the first time; and we were the first who 
wrote a Scottish criticism upon his performance. 
It was not published till January 1822, when it 
appeared on page 222 of the third Number of the 
New Edinburgh Review. Need we say that our 
criticism was full of the highest praise, and en- 
thusiastic admiration of that unrivalled per- 
former's talents ? When he performed at Edin- 
burgh in 1831, we wrote a more elaborate 
criticism, which was published in the Edinburgh 
Weekly Chronicle newspaper—our praise, our 
admiration, undiminished, of course. Now, when 
we find our friend Mr Dubourg (we must call 
him our friend, through freemasonry) agree with 
us entirely in giving the supremacy to Paganini 
over all other known violinists of our day, are 
we not rejoiced to find ourselves so well justified 
in our former and our present opinion ? 

We hate to allude even to all the contemptible 
trash that has been published in Great Britain, 
in depreciation of Paganini’s talents and acquire- 
ments; and we laugh at the ignorant comparisons 
that certain persons have attempted to institute 
between Paganini and some other violinists, who, 
we know, only feel themselves made ridiculous by 
such false praise. All the better violinists con- 
fess Paganini’s superiority without the least 
hesitation. All the fiddlers who do not, know 
neither their fiddles nor themselves. 

Let us add a few words to Mr Dubourg’s ac- 
count of Paganini. Paganini knew littleof Beeth.. 
oven's pianoforte music before 1831. At a private 
party in Edinburgh, Beethoven's magnificent 
trio in B flat for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, was shewn to him. He had not his own 
violin, but took up an ordinary one, and ill- 
strung, that happened to be in the room, 
and requested that the sonata might be tried. 
He had never seen nor heard it before. He 
happened to be well accompanied, and played his 
difficult part at sight, with a precision, energy, 
and expression that astonished everybody pre- 
sent. He never seemed to care about the state 
of the violin, &c. When any part of the sonata 
pleased him particularly, he made it be repeated ; 
and rapturously expressed his admiration of the 
whole composition. 

He Jaughs at the medern soi-disant German 








school of composition ; while he reverences the 
great German masters, such as Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart, &c., &c. We, too, had, long 
before, our own opinions of the modern schools 
of music ; and we shall here characterise some 
of them, hoping for better things hereafter at 
home and abroad :— 

1. The hurly-burly school. 

. The flash school of execution. 

. The pickpocket school. 

. The mad, metaphysical, German school. 
. The olla podrida school, 

6. The milk-and-water school. 

Chapter IV. treats of the French school, chap- 
ter V. of the German school, and chapter VI. of 
the English school. On these, we have little to 
remark. We are glad to see.a just tribute of 
praise given to our old, and kind, and warm- 
hearted friend, Spagnoletti, who, by the by, be- 
longed to the Italian school by birth and educa- 
tion. Our old friend, (when he was a little boy, ) 
Henry Gattie, is also mentioned with well- 
merited honour. We may state that Paolo 
Diana was Spagnoletti’s original name. Chapter 
VII. is devoted to amateurs ; and we sincerely 
hope that they will all profit by Mr Dubourg’s 
sagacious remarks and advices. 

Chapter VIII.—“< Female Performers.” We 
remember hearing one of these, who was so deaf 
that she could not tune her own fiddle. Somebody 
tuned it for her; but, of course, she did not 
play in tune, although with great spirit and fair 
execution. Mr Dubourg infects us with punning ; 
but it is a fact that she played horribly out of 
tune whenever she shifted. We have heard her 
play a long passage, in one of her upper shifts, 
about half a note out of tune; and this she did 
with the greatest composure ; for how could she 
hear that she was wrong? The only wonder 
was, that she played a single note in tune on any 
part of the finger-board. 

Chapter IX. is “ On the construction of the 
violin.” Mr Dubourg states, on the authority 
of a German violin-maker, that the violin con- 
sists of fifty-eight different parts. We have 
seen it described, bit by bit, as consisting of 
seventy-one different pieces, when the back and 
the belly were each made of two pieces. As to 
M. Chanot’s French violins, which were to beat 
all the Cremonas, &c., we heard some of them 
in 1822, and thought them extremely harsh in 
tone, although powerful. Their shape, too, was 
clumsy and inelegant. We hear no more of them, 
The fact is, that the true acoustical principles 
upon which these and many other musical instru- 
ments ought to be constructed, are not yet fully 
developed. 

Chapter X. consists of miscellaneous anec- 
dotes, &c., and makes a merry clese upon 
the violin. We have no hesitation in saying 
that we think, for the honour of Old Eng- 
land, that this unique work on the violin by an 
Englishman, ought to be in the hands of every 
professor or amateur who really loves his violin 
for its own sake, We look for a second editior 
to salute 1837, G. F. G, 
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-T gave been long satisfied,” said the spokes- 
n. as soon as his audience had arranged them- 
»s comfortably in a listening attitude, “ that 


ma 
selve 
ne individual 
studving human nature as a well employed 
attorney. The criminal judge and the medical 
practitioner enjoy opportunities of no ordinary 
Lind: but they are generally called upon to 

rve and operate upon only the moral and 

vsical biles that disease generates in the mind 


\ body; and hence, see mankind under the 


me 


itary phases of demorelization and distress. 
ther of the two has much to do with the 
thy, natural, every-day evil, that, under the 
<onblance of good, is in active operation in 
-yery corner of society ;and, though industriously 
concealed from strangers, is yet often observed 
ly the practitioner of the law, who, as the 
instrument fixed upon for the accomplishment 
selfish purposes, or the defeat of unjust 
objects, procures glimpses of the human heart 
that are denied to all but the particeps criminis, 
or the confidential friends of the devoted victim. 
‘Tl have now practised as an attorney for a 
period of about forty years. My practice has 
been very extensive, for I have never hesitated, 
as you know, madam, to do all kinds of work for 
| linds of people, high and low, rich and poor, 
scod and bad, and at all grades of remuneration. 
ile adage, arctum annulum ne gestato, which 
os been fathered on Pythagoras, but ismore con- 
«nant to the principles and practice of Epicurus, 
l have little regarded, provided the ring was a 
cold one—for all my life has been passed in 
ixiety ; yet, (though I have thus toiled night 
id day to amass wealth which I cannot spend 
aud cannot carry with me to the grave, and yet 
inot all at once, sirs, think of disposing of by 
‘il—unless, like other munificent misers, by 
lortification, where no individual envied good is 
conferred,) money is not all that I have extracted 
I have had opportunities, and 
| have not allowed them to pass, of seeing 
; further into the heart of man, at the times when 
(vat organ is best worth the study of a philoso- 
‘r—not a stoic—that is, when it is tilled with 
* conflicting and engrossing passions that are 
cenerated by selfishness, than most individuals 
my calling. I have kept assiduously two 
‘positories of the results of my labours—a be nk 
“ook and a note book; and, as I have lived to see 
th filled, IT now bethink myself of making 
me use of the one, through you, sirs, for the 
uefit of mankind, while the other, I presume, 
ill be useful to my heir-at-law. My notes may 
e relied upon as genuine—they were taken on 
‘ie instant; they comprise, as Terence says, 
“hat occurred ante pedes, and they possess the 
advantage (certainly not small) of enjoying the 
laith of an attorney's parole. 
‘ Lest it should be supposed that I have been a 
NO. XXX iik.u=VOL iV. 





from my labours. 
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has so many opportunities of 












had man, I premise that I have been what is called 
an ‘honest attorney ;’ but, while I make use of that 
much abused term, I dissent entirely from the 
meaning generally applied to it, and desire to at- 
tach oneof my own, at once more true, more useful, 
and significative. It has been generally used in 
| two senses ; first, ironically, as indicating that 

the thing represented has no objective existence 

in rerum natura, but, like lac gallinaceum, corvus 


| albus, noctuinum ovum—begging your pardon, 
- Mistress Dodds, for the unknown tongues—and 
other ideal existences, is to be found only in 
the brains of mortals. This use of the term, I 
do not hesitate to say, is as unphilosophical as it 
is unjust towards our profession, in which there 
are certainly to be foundaspeciesat least of honest 
men. I have the boldness to assert the fact ; 
and, if it should be contradicted, I have the 
advantage of my opponents, in so much as I 
have a positive and they a negative to establish. 
It iss of course, of no consequence to the truth of 
the proposition, that the creature to be thus 
proved as enjoying an existence in nature, is 
phenice rarior. Pliny, in the second chapter 
of his tenth book—I had always a turn for 
_natural history—establishes the existence of 
that raru avis; and I demonstrate the truth of 
my position, that there do exist honest attorneys, 
in the signal and transcendental mode whereby 
Leibnitz (Kant contradic.) established the exis- 
tence of a necessary nature: Ego sum—I my- 
self, an honest attorney, «m here present in your 
| parlour, Mistress Dods. 
‘Nor is the second meaning attached to the 
term less objectionable ; for it implies that 
| ‘honest attorney’ identical with ‘honest 
merchant’ or ‘ trafficker, or, insigniter et 
generaliter, “honest man.’ The individual who 
framed the term—likely some successful liti- 
gant, who had received his expenses from the 
opposite party—must have known better than 
to waste his time in tautological trifling, and 
attempting to overturn a term, ‘ honest man,’ 
which had existed since the days of Noah, (‘ for 
Noah was a just man, and perfect in his gener- 
ations,’) and of which Burns made so good an 
account as to construct upgn it one of the 
grandest lines of poetry that ever flowed from 
an inspired pen. Othello did not call Iago his 
‘honest adjutant,’ but simply ‘ honest Iago ;° 
implying nothing more than an intensive appli- 
cation of the term ‘honest’ to an individual 
of the species. It is seldom that one hears the 
term ‘honest doctor,’ although Homer heaps 
honour on the profession of physic— Iyrgo; yar 
dino Tor?.uy dvracins ar?.ov. But the familiar 
and highly expressive term, ‘ honest rogue,’ 
brings out, by itseloquent analogy, the distinction 
I aim at; for the greatest stickler for the 
honour of the sublunar worshippers of Laverna, 


/ never maintained that ‘honest rogue’ meant 
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er . . . 
‘honest man. ‘The term is, in truth, figurative, 


though there is‘not among the twelve tables 
of figures of speech, in Lord Kaimes’ ‘ Elements of 
Criticism,’ any one in which it can properly be 
placed ; a defect which the next editor of a new 
edition of that ingenious but fanciful work will 
do well to supply.” 

The dominie was listening with great interest, 
but the Nabob and Mrs Dods @«covered some 
symptoms of impatience here. “ Isna he dreigh 
and lang-winded wi’ his Latin speech?” whis- 
pered the latter. ‘‘ Cry me back when he comes 
to the pith o’ the matter.” And she went off on 
housewifery business. 

‘‘] have said that the phrase, honest attorney, 
is figurative. Is there any one who ever 
perused—pleasantly, at night, over a good fire 
and a bottle of spiced port, and laid along at his 
entire ease on a soft sofa—a writer's account, 
that will impugn the accuracy of my statement ? 
If a figure of speech be properly defined, ‘the 
using of a word in a sense different from what is 
proper to it,’ my case is made out; for I do not 
opine that all the famed and much-abused 
casuistry of our craft (at least I should be 
sorry, for the sake of the honour of our pro- 
fession, to see any brother's powers of argument 
so misapplied) would be able to gain a single 
proselyte to the opinion that the proper appli- 
cation of the adjective honest, is to an attorney. 
The conclusion I thus come to is logical ; and 
I know that, on that account, it is liable to be 
suspected of unsoundness ; for it may be said 
that I form my own premises. I admit, to a 
certain extent, the charge, seeing that I assume 
as correct, the definition of a fanciful author ; 
but I scorn to take refuge behind the example 
of all good logicians, who never leave the import- 
ant task of framing their premises to the un- 
skilful hands of apprentice dialecticians, but act 
upon the wisdom of the old adage, ‘If you wish 
a thing spoiled, leave the doing of it to others ; 
if you wish it well done, do it yourself.’ I 
renounce my logic, but I adhere, echiniasperitate, 
to my conclusion. All adjectives are acted 
upon, by the subject forming the substantive to 
which they are applied—ez. yr., the word bread, 
following the adjective sweet, decides the nature 
of that sweetness which is intended to be ex- 
pressed—viz., that generally found in bread. 
The substantive ‘milk,’ again, occupying the 
place of the word, ‘bread,’ would indicate 
sweetness of a different kind ; but these expres- 
sions are in some degree figurative, for they 
modify the adjective, whose corresponding sub- 
stantive, ‘sweetness, would express a taste 
(that of sugar) of a very different kind. Inthe 
same way, the honesty of an attorney is not the 
honestas simplex of the moralists. He is not 
Cicero’s ‘ vir sine fuco ac fallaciis’—one with- 
out craft or subtlety—but one possessed of the 
smallest portion of these qualities that an indi- 
vidual of his calling can carry on his trade with. 
This distinction might be more clearly indicated 
by having recourse to the familiar phrase already 
mentioned, ‘honest rogue ;’ but—sus timet omne 








unguentum—the hog hates ointment, because it 
is made of lard; and I do not choose, being 
myself an attorney, to elucidate the honesty of 
my craft by any analogical aid, drawn from the 
honesty of rogues, who are said sometimes to be 
found in our profession. 

“The point I have been anxious to clear up 
is already, 1 hope, in aprico ; but, were it other- 
wise, and were some plucked pigeon, alias client, 
inclined to dispute the point with me, and 
contend that there is no honesty of any kind 
in our craft—holding up the bare stump of 
his tail, cauda nudior liberide, in proof of his 
assertion—I would answer with Aristophanes, 
in ‘ The Birds, Abi ad corros’—‘ Go to the vil. 
lains who took your feathers from you;’ fer | 
never said that our profession was perfectly, 
altogether, out and out—funditus et radicitus—. 
free of rogues. 

In order that I may appear to all courteous 
people what I have always endeavoured to be, 
(an honest attorney, in the proper sense of that 
term—that is, an attorney as honest as an 
attorney can be—perhaps, the highest distinction 
to which poor human nature can aspire,) I shall 
proceed to state a few of those rules of conduct 
whereby that honesty of which I speak may be 
brought to the greatest ethical perfection of 
which it is capable, as well as rendered useful 
to mankind, by being submitted to the test of 
practical life. Were I to omit these, I would 
run the greatest risk of falsifying myself and 
my profession; a host of unsuccessful clients, 
who have not been honest enough to pay their 
accounts, would rise like a legion of ants, and 
endeavour to close up my mouth with my own 
words, after the manner of the real species in 
the Greek proverb, qui inspuerit in cavernam 
JSormicarum huicintumescant labra, Vhey might 
even proceed so far as to apply to me the term, 
‘dishonest man,’ for the distinction between a 
dishonest man and a dishonest attorney is utterly 
unknown to such wretches ; and, what is worse, 
they are so unwilling to know it, that an ex. 
tracted decree of the .fmphictyonum consessus 
itself, with a horning on it, would not be 
sufficient to make them look upon the strong 
lineaments of the distinctive marks by which 
the two characters are generically and _ eter- 
nally contra-distinguished from each other. It 
is, therefore, as a sort of self-defence, that ] 
thus take care, tu state the rules whereby 
that important distinction is brought out, and 
the operation of special and peculiar circum. 
stances, in modifying ordinary ethical canons 
shewn to be consistent with at least as much 
honesty as these ungrateful creatures called 
clients deserve at the hands of their benefactors, 
the attorneys. 

“In the first place—As itisa fundamental prin- 
ciple of every well-regulated state, that every 
cause of complaint, on the part of the citizens, 
should be heard by upright judges, and decided 
on according to law—no attorney is entitled te 
refuse his professional services to an individual 
wishine to assnme the envied character of #@ 
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litigant, merely because he, the attorney, may, 
in his wisdom, think the client wrong, and, in his 
goodness, wish to save him expense. The greatest 
delicacy ought, therefore, to be observed by every 
henest attorney, in recommending to aclient not 
to enter into a law plea ; because, if his advice is 
strongly expressed, as it may very likely be, he 
may thus encroach upon the natural rights of 
mankind. I am satisfied that many a good 
practitioner, acting upon this principle, has been 
censured as wishing to encourage litigation. Clients 
will thus see how careful they ought to be in 
attributing improper motives to upright men. 

«In the second place—When the history of 
man is carefully studied, it will be found that, in 
former times, right was nothing but might, and 
that was generally decided by fight. Courts of 
justice (see Blackstone, passim) were, therefore, 
instituted for the purpose of allowing free egress 
or vent to the unruly passions of ambitious or 
selfish men, in the same way as the lancet was 
resorted to for allaying physical pyrexia, by 
purging the system of its superabundant blood 
and bad humours. Hamesucken, murder, arson, 
stouthrief, cattle-lifting, forcible ejection, and all 
the other brevi manu modes of taking justice, 
were accordingly very soon exchanged for the 
battle of lawyers’ tongues, in which sheer wind 
(one of the non-naturals) was expended in place 
of blood ; and the people were just as well pleased 
when they thus got their passions disposed of by 
proxy, as they formerly were when they let out 
their illenature and their blood together. Their 
vanity was, besides, gratified, by getting men in 
wigs to fight for them, and seeing a great number 
of judges (sometimes fifteen) sitting shaking their 
heads for whole days over their private concerns. 
Courts of law being in this way moral hospitals, 
ought to be very open to the lieges ; and hence 
the corollary, that all honest attorneys, who are 
in fact merely the door-keepers, should observe 
a proper caution and delicacy in preventing, 
impeding, or standing in the way of individuals 
wishing to go to law, otherwise they may be the 
abettors of every kind of violence, and guilty of 
the broken heads, if not murders of their fellow- 
creatures. 

“In the third place—Law and justice have, in 
enlizhtened nations, been separated as things 
having very little to do with each other. The 
latter is easily apprehended by the common or 
moral sense of mankind, and is well expressed by 
the golden rule, which has been so often quoted. 
Law, again, is more subtle and complex, and 
cannot be known by the mere unassisted power 
of the moral sense. It is defined by institutional 
writers, ‘a compulsory rule of life for man ;’ but 
as all definitions of the subtle matter have been 
found to carry very little meaning with them, 
philosophers have rather inclined to satisfy the 
common people, by telling them what law is like 
than What it actually is. Accordingly, Plutarch, 
in his life of Solon, sayeth, that law is like a 
spider's web—* Leges aranearum telis adsimiles 
‘unt, propterea quod in illas st quid levius aut 
imbecillum incurrerit, heret 5 sin majus aliquid, 
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dissecat ac fugit. The reason here assigned for 
law being like a spider’s web is, that it catches 
light matters, while heavy ones break through it. 
The advantage of this hint to attorneys is self- 
evident. They ought never to advise a man to 
give up a law plea, merely because it is thin, 
subtle, fine spun, doubtful, or frivolous; for that, 
according to the great authority I have quoted, 
is the very kind of case suited for the enucleation 
ofa fine legal principle. 

“In the fourth place—When attorneys are 
together feasting, as they often do, at the 
end of what they call their Sessions, they begin 
their potations by drinking to what they 
quaintly denominate ‘the glorious uncertainty’ 
—that is quite fair, because it is by that uncer- 
tainty ve live and make our bread. The truth 
of the toast is undoubted; for it is justified 
by every dav’s experience, and sanctioned by old 
Phocilides--~-T'iz ay d1mny x21vorev—* Who shall 
speak with certainty of the law?’ But, though 
this may be a very good joke to give zest to our 
claret, it appears a serious matter when more 
philosophically considered. An honest attorney, 
by giving an advice to a litigant not to pro- 
secute a case he thinks unfounded, may do 
him irremediable injustice, in as much as he 
may prevent an individual from vindicating 
rights which the judge himself (certainly a 
better judge) may conceive to be well-founded. 

“ The glorious uncertainty ought never thus 
to be turned tothe disadvantage of alitigant. A 
well-disposed man wishing law or justice—it 
does not signify which—ought never to be scared 
away by an opinion. A doetor would be con- 
sidered cruel, who, in place of a recipe, gave his 
patient a diagnosis ; and an attorney may expose 
himself to a similar charge, who prevents a man 
from going to law by an officious advice. 

‘* In the fifth place—This last rule applies to 
advices against urging a plea. Whether and 
when an honest attorney may be justified in 
giving a recommendation to prosecute, will de- 
pend upon the circumstances of the case ; but, 
generally, it may be stated that such is the 
strength of the animus litigandi in mankind, 
that very few (I scarcely ever saw one) require 
the application of any stimulus to make them 
go to law. It must always be kept steadily in 
view, that courts are not only laboratories of 
law, but lotteries, and no attorney has any right 
to inquire at a litigant whether he views them 
in the one light or inthe other. All mankind are 
naturally gamblers, and hence the power and 
prevalence of the spirit of litigation. Many 
litigants wax more furious for the legal fight 
the more the attorney endeavours to repress 
them. These creatures are easily treated ; 
for the attorney has only to keep them back 
alittle from their good, and they will seek it 
with redoubled fire and pluck. 

“In the sixth place—I think it was a pretty 
remark that of Lord Bacon, that a court of 
justice ought to be a solemn place. I would beg 
leave to add, that litigants, like patients placed 


| on the operating table, ought to behave seriouse 
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ly; yet it is painful tosee with what levity clients, | 


forgetful of their awful situation, flutter and 
frisk about the blind goddess, even at the very 
moment when the bexm is trembling with such 
delicate irresolution that the weight of a feather 
muy decide the fate and fortune of the one party 
or the other. 


to impose seriousness on light and giddy-headed 
clients. The best way of accomplishing this, 
especially where the attorney isa delicate-mind- 
ed individual, is to 2 
account. IT never saw this remedy fail. 

“In the seventh place—The members of our 
eraft are generally esteemed rogues by the in- 
dividuals who employ us. They hate us, and 
if they could, cheat us; but they cannot 
We, no doubt, love to be pursued 
hy such enemies as clients; but the people must 
not suppose that we areignorant of the sentiments 
they entertain towards us, which, indeed, are 
forced upon us by the melancholy circumstance, 
that scarcely a single client will pay an attorney 
after the business is finished. 
they have got nothing from us when a case is 
lost ; because we do not sell law by the pound. 
They take Kant’s view of time, and consider it to 
be a phantom. We require, therefore, to look 
to ourselves ; and I have been long satisfied that 
there is no better mode of correcting the people’s 
false notions of us, and forcing them to respect 
us, than by shewing them (by asking for money) 
that our time is as valuable as the mensurable 
and ponderable commodities of the merchant. 
The proper occasion for this is when the client 
is keen for the fight. The value of his money 
increases as the case approaches a termination ; 
while, in all likelihood, the value of the case it- 
self will diminish in the same proportion. 1si- 
fustem negligit—The hungry ass 
does not feel the lash. All this is clearly for 
the benefit of the clients. It is the fevered pa- 
tient that should be bled. T have heard a client, 
after the furor was off him, complain that money 
had not been asked from him soon enough. | 
think it a great pity that such complaints should 
be allowed to prevail, 


would, 
do without us. 


WUS CSUPICNS 


my brethren to do their endeavours to 
them as few as possible. 

‘ent rules might be stated ;: 
but these will suffice, in the meantime, to shew 
the public how and how often we are 
when we act conscientiously, from mo- 
attributed 


ss Many other exes 


much 
belied, 
tives different from those generally 
to us, 

* T shall now proceed to my tale. 

* On the 17th day of December 1807, accord- 
ing to my memorandum-book, I was sitting in 
my business room in Brown Square, preparing a 
memorial for debate, 
milton, 
Lord G¥—— 


in the case, Purves +. Ha- 
which was to come on next day before 

Thad fallen into atrain of thought 
which I fancied was to lead to the discovery of 
the legal principle by which the case would be 
carried—a state of mind not unlike that of the 


peal! 
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It is, therefore, often necessary— | 
at least [ haveoften found itan imperativeduty— | 
not see any person this evening.’ 


sk for a payment of cash to | 


ting the adage, 


| tion. 


They conceive | 


and would recommend to | 
render | 


| brogues. 
losopher who is on the eve of deducing, from | 
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a long algebraic caleulation, a law of physics. I 
was roused from my reverie by the entrance of 
my servant Thomas, who said that a person hay- 


_ing the appearance of a countryman wished to 


see me. 
“ ¢ What sort of man is he, Thomas?’ sid !. 
‘A poor man, I suppose,’ answered ‘Thomas, 
«<« Tell him, I am engaged,’ said I, ¢ and can- 
‘“ The servant retired to execute my order, 
and I plunged again into the mare magnum, from 
which I had been so reluctantly dragged. My 
ambition was to astonish my client, the counsel, 
and the court, by the ingenuity of my reasoning; 
and getting heated with the subject, and forget- 
sat cito si sat bene, my pen ac- 
knowledged the power of an attorney's inspira- 
I was soon oblivious of the interruption 
caused by the poor countryman, and of every 
thing on earth, save Purves versus Hamilton—a 
ease which I now, in my imagination, saw re- 


duced to the snug form of a res judicata, and 


legal precedent. My inspiration engrossed the 
powers of my external perception, and the door 
of my room opened, without producing any other 
effect upon me than a momentary interruption 


of the current of my ideas, unaccompanied with 


any conseiousness of the nature of the cause. 


On reaching forth my hand to supply my pen 


with ink, my eve, taking at the time a more 
extended range, was claimed by a person stand- 
ing by my side, bowing, with a large blue bonnet 
in his hand—an attitude he had probably held 
since the opening of the door, without being able 
to call up the courage to engage my attention 
by an address. 

‘The peculiar mede by which the man h: ud 


smell himself, did more for securing him a 
| part of that attention I was devoting to the ease 


I was engaged in, than a letter from the Lord 
High Chancellor; for, indeed, he made use of 
those claims that are supposed to be peculiar to 


these self-introduced beings, apparitions. As | 
looked at him with a mixture of surprise and 


anger, he kept bowing like a pendulum whose 


vibrations undergo a gradual decrease of ranve. 
He was a true Scottish cottager, or small 
fenar, advanced in life. He had on a sky-blue 


woollen coat, made in the old fishion, with the 


lappels and wrist-bands of prodigious size, and 


buttons as big as Spanish dollars. A bulf vest 
(intended by the artist to contain the entire 
chylopoetic apparatus, and extending beyond 
the tops of his thighs, with a triangle cut out 
at the bottom of the long range of shining brass 
buttons—a trick of the old snips, not easily un- 
derstood by the moderns) met, and, for a consi- 
derable way, covered a pair of buff corduroy 
breec hes, which were bound at the knee with a 
pair of huge steel buckles; the rest of his stout 
limbs being left to the kindly embrace of a pair 
of dark blue ribbed hose, the under parts of 
which were cut so as to allow a small square 
piece to cover the insteps of a pair of good 
His blue bonnet—with its cherry, 4§ 
designative of character as the cap button of a 
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Chinese Mandarin—in his left hand, and a rough | 
stick in his right, completed his accoutrements. 

<< ¢ Well, sir,’ said I, ‘ are you the person who , 
requested to see me, and whom I said I could 
not see this evening ?’ 

«¢ The very man, your Honour,’ replied he: | 
‘ David Brakenrigg, feuar of Greenshaw, on the 
estate of Locheairnie. IT hae had the misfortune 
to be decreeted by the Lords o’ Session, an’ de- 
cerned an’ ordeened to remove frae my sma’ 
mailin’, at the instance o’ Augustus Bethune o’ 
Locheairnie; an’ that within fifteen days, on pain 
» rebellion, though I’m as guid a Tory as the 
superior himsel’.’ 

“© Angustus Bethune of Locheairnie ! ex- 
claimed I, starting involuntarily; ¢ the man who, 
ten years ago, ruined my father at high gambling 
‘ny Waterstone’s hotel. taking from him five thou- 
sind pounds, which went as part of the price 
of this very property of Locheairnie! Why, man, | 
have you dared to ratse, by the charmed sound 
of that hated name, a spectre a thousand times 
more hideous and accursed than the ugliest form 
of the Author of Evil ?’ 

‘ These hard words were no sooner out of my 
mouth than I became conscious of the error I 
had committed, in acting, like a full-mouthed, 
ranting histrio, a foolish scene of inveluntary 
passion, to the admiring gaze of a thunder-struck 
clown. The fact I had mentioned was indeed a 
welancholy truth—Augustus Bethune had ruined 
my father; but I had long struggled to repress 
the thought, and had so well succeeded, that I 
had latterly become nearly oblivious of my cala- 
mity. But now the chord that had been for 
years silent, had been struck by a rude though 
voluntary hand, and a paroxysm of repressed 
feeling shook me to the heart’s core like an ague, 
I felt angry and ashamed, and, though an attor- 
ney, could scarcely look the poor countryman in 
Ile had delicacy enough, notwith- 
standing his apparent roughness of manners, to 





the fece, 


feel for me—without, however, losing sight, at 
the same time, of his own personal interests. 

** An’ what think ye,’ said he, ‘made me 
apply to your Honour to gie me your advice an’ 
assistance in keepin’ my sma’ mailin’ o” land, 
Whereon I hae reared twa stalwart sons and twa 
bonny dochters, and whereon I expected to dee, 
but just that I heard o' the conduct 0’ Locheair- 
hie to your faither, wha, as they say, broke his 
heart, when he lost his fortune, an’ dee’d, leavin’ 
his ance braw bairns penniless, though wi’ the 
vuid heir-loom o’ college lair? Your Honour, 
“as your faither’s son, will be the mair inclined 
to assist a puir man, whose heart is in the same 
hard grip that broke his whase name ye bear, an’ 
whase virtues [ hope ye winna shame.’ 


eee 


. Let me see your charge, man,’ said I, hur- 
riedly, and turning away my face, to prevent | 
him from Witnessing an attorney's tear—‘ sit | 
down till I examine the paper. 

a I looked at the document; but Ihad a swel- 
Jing heart to subdue before I could read a word 
of it. J succeeded, however ; and perused the 





byer. It was a charge on a decree of removing, 
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at the instance of Augustus Bethune of Locli- 
cairnie, against David Brakenrigg, feuar of 
Greenshaw. The ground of the decreet was, 
that the feuar had allowed more than two years’ 
feu-duty te run into arrear, whereby what is 
called an irritaney in the feu had been incurred, 
Ww hich gave the overlord, the proprietor of Loch “ 
cairnie, a right—ob non solutum canonem, as we 
say—to take back again into his own proprietor- 
ship and power, the small piece of ground, and 
turn the feuar to the door.” 

“T see nae richt he had to ony such thing,” 
said Meg, “ as tak’ a puir man’s mailin.” 

“Tt is a part of the feudal law of Scotland. 
I, an attorney, whose livelihood depends on the 
intricacies and multiplicity of details and forms, 
whereby the simple rights of property in this 
country are encumbered and perplexed, am not 
the person called upon to point out defects from 
the continuance of which I am enabled to live. 
I may require, in other stories of mine, to men- 
tion many of these; but I must leave to others 
to advocate their inexpediency and abolition, or 
to vindicate their expediency, utility, and per- 
petuity. I lay my account in these times with 
changes. Tpsa dies quandoque parens quandoque 
noverca est. 

“Wty did you not save yourself from this 
disaster, David,’ said 1, ‘by purging the irri- 
tancy, as we call it—that is, by paying up the 
feu-duty in the Court, after you were sum- 
moned ?’ 

“© Your Honour may weel put that question,’ 
replied he ; ‘but ane o’ your brethren o’ the law 
can best answer it. I employed your neebor, 
Mr Peter Renton, just twa doors to the eastward, 
to lodge a defence against my laird’s summons, 
which I understand he did—at least he says sae ; 
and, some time after, [sent him, according to his 
ain request, the siller to lodge wi’ the elerk o 
Court, without which, he said, the defence wad 
avail me naething ; but the scoundrel kept the 
siller, for the expense o’ the defence, and then 
left the case to sink or swim. The consequence 
is, that [hae been decreeted ; and if your Honour 
canna or winna assist us, we maun, I fear, dree 
a’ the ills o’ a bieldless winter an’ cauld poverty 
—nane o’ the twa a guid friend o’ eild.’ 

“This statement appeared to me remarkable ; 
for I knew that the agent mentioned by David, 
Peter Renton, was Locheairnie’s friend, and had 
long been associated with him in unjustifiable 
schemes. 

‘“ § How did you come to employ Peter Renton, 
David?’ said I. 

“<«He came and solicited the employment 
from me,’ answered he, simply. 

“This answer confirmed my suspicions, Could 
it be possible, thought I, that these men had 
leagued themselves against a poor feuar, for the 
purpose of taking from him his little property, 
whereby they might achieve two things bearing 
no sort of proportion to each other: first, the 
adding of a spot of ground to the large estate 
of Lochcairnie—a mere drop in the bucket 
either of ruin yr prosperity ; and, secondly, the 
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depriving a father and his family of all they had 
to trust to on earth for support and consolation ? 
Yes, I could believe it of either of the men. I 
pitied their victim, who stood before me ; but I 
kept my suspicions to myself. An attorney soon 
learns to be guarded.” 

«“ That was like yoursel’,” cried Meg. And the 
story-teller nodded to her, and went on. 

«« But why,’ continued I,‘ David, did you not 
pay the small feu-duty in time, to Lochcairnie 
himself? Your dress and manners indicate pre- 
cision and regularity ; and I could not have ex- 
pected an act of such ruinous imprudence and 
carelessness, from one of your appearance and 
good sense.’ 

“ « There’sa secret about that,’ replied David, 
‘When the first year’s feu-duty was about due, 
[ ca’ed at Locheairnie House, an’ saw the laird. 
He was exceedin’ courteous, an’ even bowed to 
me as I entered the hall; an’ held oot his saft 
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for his kind offer, but that I couldna think 
o’ leavin’ my native land, an’ (my heart grew 
hig as I spoke) especially the bonny green holms 
0’ Locheairnie, whar, i’ my youth, I had sung wi’ 
the blackbird an’ the mavis,whase nests I harried ; 
an’,in my auld age, wad rather moan wi’ the 
winter winds that blaw owre the pine-headed 


_tapso’ the hills that look down on my little 


hand to welcome me—a’, as I thocht, because | 


I was bringin’ him siller, though, maybe, partly 
because my wife Marion is related to the for- 
mer proprietors, the auld Dempsters 0’ Lochi- 
cairnie. But ye may guess my surprise when he 
suid he did not want the siller at that time, an’ 
bade me keep it till he asked it. I thanked him 
for his generosity; but I had still mair to thank 
him for afore we parted; for he hinted mair 
braidly than I wished, that I, an’ Marion, an’ my 
sons an’ dochters, wad be better in the back 
settlements o’ America, than fechtin’ awa here 
wi’ a dear feu. I didna like to contradict my 
over-lord, though I secretly hated Canada, an’ 
said, simply, I had nae means to take me an’ my 
family sae far awa, an’ buy land an’ farm stockin’ 
inanew country. But my feigned excuse was 





o nae avail ; for, to my wonder and amazement, | 


he offered me a hunder pounds as an outfit, be- 
sides payin’ me the price o’ my feu, at my ain 
valuation ; but a’ on the condition that I wad tak 
my departure at the next term. O’ercome wi’ a 
generosity sae far abune my merits, shame an’ 
yratitude prevented me frae refusin’ the offer. I 
said I wad think on’t ; an’ left him, to eommuni- 
cate the strange tidings to my wife.’ 

‘*T believed the man; for truth and honesty 
were marked on his forehead. His statement 
put my former suspicions somewhat at fault ; 
hut it yielded me no light. My diffieulty was 
rather increased by it. 

“* This story, David,’ said I, ‘ agrees very ill 
with this paper I hold in my hands. Why has 
Locheairnie prosecuted you to absolute ejection 
itself, if he entertains or entertained towards you 
these sentiments ?’ 

« «That I canna tell,’ replied he. ‘ Locheairnie 
cam’ often an’ asked me if { had made up my 
mind to accept his offer. I kept the affair hangin’ 
i the wind as lang I could, Another vear's feu- 
duty fell due. 1 offered it to him alang wi’ the 
former. He said he didna need the siller. an’ 
again pressed me to consult, as he said, my ain 
guid, by acceptin’ his offer, an’ emigratin’ wi’ 
iny wife an’ bairns, At last, when I could put 
him aif nae lenger, I said I was obliged to him 





mailin o Greenshaw, than sing again in a new 
country. Locheairnie waxed angry. I left him ; 
he prosecuted me—an’ ye ken the rest.’ 

‘“ This farther communication added to my 
difficulty, and I thought Locheairnie’s conduct 
inexplicable. I dismissed the feuar, requesting 
him to call next day. I then proceeded to finish 
my memorial ; but the fervour with which I began 
it had been cooled by the associations called up 
in my mind by the reference to the man who 
had, by unfair play, deprived my father of that 
money which I ought to have inherited, and 
which might have saved me from the necessity 
of devoting my time and talents to a profession 
which is generally deemed destructive of the 
moral feelings of those who are obliged to follow 
it for a livelihood, as it would have been of mine 
if | had not nobly struggled against the demo- 
ralizing influence. I trembled as the gust of 
passion, which had long slept in the olian re- 


cesses of my mind, rose and passed over me 3 and, 


in my cooler moments, I felt a longing to unravel 
the mystery involved in David Brakenrige’s 
story. Disgust had come in place of a love for 
the work in which I wasengaged. My ingenuity 
in discovering the legal principle which was to 
carry conviction to the minds of judges who had 
not learned the first duty of their high craft-—to 
distinguish metaphysically between prejudice and 
principle, and learn to suspect the presence of 
the former, and search for it and expel it, as the 
chemist does the alloy that defeats his experi- 
ment—appeared, to my changed feelings, of its 
true value. What was the triumph of an attor- 
ney, even if achieved, to the loss of my paternal 
inheritance ?—a sorrow which now, by the uncon- 
scious act of David Brakenrigg, rose upon me 
with an increase of strength, derived, like that 
of cavernous exhalation, from the very tiie and 
continement that are deemed destructive of other 
powers! I finished my paper in an ill-humour, 
and desired John Shillinglaw, my clerk, to make 
inquiry whether David Brakenrigg’s decree had 
yone against him without appearance, or whether 
it was in foro contradictoriv, as we say—in which 
latter case it was insuperable. I then resigned 
myself to the regrets of one who, from being 4 
gentleman, had been forced to become an attor- 
ney; yet I could not help admitting, with a smile 
of satisfaction, A¢qualitas haud parit belium— 
There could be no law pleas without inequality; 
and what had been my misfortune, was in fact 
the very grub on which we attorneys feed—ZJne@- 
qualitas mater discordiarum est. 

“ The account which David Brakenrigg had 
given of the conduct of Lochcairnie solely oceu- 
pied my mind. That there was a mystery in the 
affair, Thad no doubt, My poor client was appa- 
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-ently honest; and he had no object to serve by 
‘ndulging in an invention, where he had serious 
and melancholy facts to struggle with and over- 
come. The question rose upon me incessantly— 
\Why did this gentleman wish so ardently to get 
‘ poor cotter and his family away to America ? 
fie bad first tried to bribe him to emigrate ; and, 





that having failed, he had next recourse to force | 


and deception, His creature, Peter Renton, had 
readily wrought to his hand, and betrayed his 
client to serve his friend. Yet, cui bono? what 
was the object of all this elaborate subtlety di- 
rected against an obscure individual ? My first 


eynelusion was, that Lechcairnie wished merely | 


tu vet hold of Greenshaw, David Brakenrigg’s 
feu, for some special purpose, of an importance 
sudicient to authorize so much pains, 


But ob- | 


‘ections sprang up against this theory, It was not | 


necessary to Locheairnie’s supposed object that he 
should, in addition to the price of the feu, offer 
£100 more, before he knew that David would not 
ve contented with the price alone. Neither was it 
necessary for him to have recourse to the plan 


of emigration before he ascertained that his vic- | 


tim would not sell his feu for £100 more than its 
value. Beyond all, the little wild piece of moun- 
tain tract, called Greenshaw, could be of no im- 
portance to the great laird of Lochcairnie. 
‘he fact still remained unexplained, that Loch- 
cairnie had had recourse to bribery, force, and 
fraud to get this poor man and his family away 
tu a distant country. What supposition should 
I next have recourse to as a solvent of the difli- 
culty? I tried several without success, and got 
tired of the subject. ‘ Psha!’ said I, ‘ the 
story may be altogether a fiction; and even if 
true, there may be twenty gvod reasons for 
Locheairnie’s conduct, not one of which would 
be of any consequence to me though I knew it. I 
was on the point of relinquishing the inquiry, 
when a remembrance flashed on my mind with the 
quickness of light. I remembered that, at the 
time when Augustus Bethune purchased Loch- 
cairnie from William Dempster for £20,000, 
4 part of the price had been allowed to lie for 
some time in the purchaser's hands, in order to 
secure him against a flaw in the title; but the 
sum was afterwards paid up, on caution being 


iound that no heir to the Dempsters should | 


appear and take advantage of the defect. At 
‘ve moment this recollection rose upon me, the 
cognate fact, mentioned incidentally by David 
Brakenrigg, that his wife, Marion, was a Demp- 
ster, and a relation of the old Dempsters of 
Locheairnie, started up in my mind, The two 
‘acts, though of no great importance severally, 
became eloquent in the conjunction they rapidly 
elected through the electric power of a lawyer's 
ingenuity. As yet 1 had but little certainty 
whereon tu proceed ; but just in proportion to 
the paucity and poverty of ascertained facts, the 
burden of my fancy was light; and, during the 
whole night, I thought and dreamed of David 
Brakenrigg and the Dempsters of Locheairnie. 
In some of my rapt moments, | despised Archi- 
wedes, who asked for a fulcrum. My work was, 
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in imagination, sometimes nearly finished, and I 
cried, with Cicero, ‘ Archimedes non possct melius 
describere.’ 

‘* Next morning, my clerk, John Shillinglaw, 
came up to my room, and told me that the de- 
creet against David Brakenrigg was one in foro, 
and, therefore, could not be got the better of. 

‘¢« Do you know, John,’ said I to him, as if I 
cared little for his answer, ‘ who were the 
cautioners that bound themselves for the late 
William Dempster of Lochcairnie to Augustus 
Bethune, when the latter paid up the remainder 
of the price of that estate ?’ 

“© Yes, replied John, who knew almost 
everything, without appearing to know any- 
thing. ‘ They were George Aitken, mer. 
chant in Glasgow, and Richard Henderson of 
Hamilton, in the shire of Lanark. They are 
both bankrupt. The former was in the Gazette 
about two months ago, 

«“<« Aha!’ cried I, starting up, and clapping 
my hands, ‘a la bonne heure! a la bonne 
heure f 

“ ¢ That is a true French mode,’ said John, 
smiling drily, just as you do now, madam, ‘ of 
expressing sympathy for the misfortunes of 
gazetted victims.’ 

‘“ David Brakenrigg, at this moment, came in, 
and John, obeying my nod, went out. I learned 
from David that old William Dempster had 
given him the feu of Greenshaw, and that his 
wife, Marion Dempster, was recognised by her 
relation, William, as the nearest heir of the 
Dempsters of Lochcairnie, though, when the 
property was sold to Augustus Bethune, it was 
generally given out that no heir was known to 
exist. 

““* Tam sorry to inform you, David, said I, 
‘that you have no remeid against your decreet, 
1 fear you must be ousted. Your only resource 
is an action of damages against Peter Renton, 
who betrayed you.’ 

“« A puir remeid that,’ replied he. ‘ We lie 
quiet an’ saft on the woo we get frae our hogs, 
an’ it’s puir huntin’ after hungry goshawks, 
That man’s worth nae mair than his tools—his 
pen an’ ink-horn; an’ they are his weapons 0 
offence an’ defence, as weel as his implements o° 
trade. JI maun mak’ up my mind, then, to leave 
Greenshaw.’ 

‘“ Though an honest attorney, I had here a 
part to play. 1 wished to get out of David 
Brakenrigg what was his wife's exact pedigree ; 
vut | was anxious, at same time, to avoid giving 
him any notice of my object in requiring it. My 
reason for this, which I hope to be able to jus. 
tify by the ethical rules of our craft, may yet 
appear. I led him first circuitously into rela- 
tionships generally ; and soon found that, like 
other old folks who think they or theirs have 
some genteel blood in them, he became eloquent 
on that fertile subject. He soon glided naturally 
into his wife's relationship to the Dempsters ; 
and I, taking advantage of my opportunity, jot- 
ted (as if | were merely amusing myself with 
my pen on my blad) pater, avus, proavus, and se 
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forth, till I made a flourishing genealogical tree 
of the Dempsters of Locheairnie. Finding it as 
complete as my informant’s knowledge would 
enable me to make it—Marion Dempster’s place 
in it in particular being well marked, both as 
it stood in relation to the last Laird William, 
who died two years before, and.to that of the 


previous lairds—I pretended to get wearied of | 


a subject in which [ was not in any degree in- 
terested. 

“ < This is of little importance to me, David, 
said I, continuing still my playful strokes with 
my pen; ‘ neither has it any connexion with 
your case; for old William Dempster had a 


right to sell the estate, and that puts an end to | general to his father, William, senior. 


the expectations of mere heirs.’ 





| 


| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 
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which, to the nose of a keen attorney, present an 
odour as pleasant as that which the game-cover- 
ing heather gives out to the deep-mouthed hound. 
We searched all day, and got nothing ; but our 
Spirits were not quelled, nor our expectations 
diminished. During the following night, (in 
nocte consilinm,) 1 ruminated on the subject, and 
gained strength from those deep recesses of the 
mind which Des Cartes used to say are accessible 
only to nocturnal investigators. Inthe morning 
we went to our work again, exrquistta diligentia 
et exactissima cura, We came soon upon William 
Dempster’s own title, and took a note of it. We 
saw that he had made it up simply as heir in 
We got 


nothing more that day. On the day following, 


« ¢ That I ken,’ replied he ; ‘ and I aften tell | about eleven o'clock, (I love to mention the 
Marion, when she’s a wee bauld wi’ family pride, | hour,) John Shillinglaw, who had a volume of 


that bluid is no sae strong as ink ; for the drap 
that was in William Dempster’s pen when he 
signed the rights o Lochcairnie, had mair pith 
in’t thana’ the bluid o’ the Dempsters that ever 
ran in her veins.’ 

«© © You say truly, David,’ said I; ‘ but, re- 
turning to our subject, I am sorry I cannot 
enable you to keep your little mailing. Your 
charge is out in a fortnight, and you must lay 
your account with leaving it.’ 

“© ¢ That I winna do till I’m forced,’ replied 
he, trying to conceal a starting tear. ‘ My ain 
legs winna carry me frae my ain property. The 
makers o’ unjust laws maun just complete their 
unjust wark, and shew their injustice by forcin’ 
the blameless breakers o’ them out o’ their lawfu’ 
inheritances, amidst the greetin’ an’ sabbin’ o’ the 
wives an’ bairns o’ the righteous owners.’ 

“ Poor David Brakenrigg went away, sad and 
sorrowful, while I], with light heart and bright 
eye, (for hope’s radiant bow was in my view,) 
hastened to complete an investigation that pro- 
mised me a result which no honest attorney could 
contemplate without delight. I called up John 
Shillinglaw, and told him to be ready to accom- 
pany me to the General Register Office to search 
for a flaw which I suspected to lie in the title to 
the lands of Lochcairnie. We hurried away 
together, and passed David Brakenrigg on the 
street ; musing, no doubt, over his unhappy fate. 
{ said nothing to John about my \iews or inten. 
tions, or the use I might make of the informa- 
tion we were in search of—and he knew that it 
was not his time to speak ; but his keen, sharp, 
hawk-like look, and his active, nimble motions, 
shewed clearly that he knew his master was ona 
right track, where the scent of game would soon 
gladden his nostrils. Some interruptions by the 
way called up his impatience; and his rueful, 
disappointed look, on being thus kept back from 
the sport in which attorneys take the greatest 
delight, brought into my mind the saying of 
Plautus—* Fames et mora bilem in nasum conci- 
unt.’ Even in the midst of my own anxiety to 
get a hunt among the old records, | could scarcely 
help smiling at the quaint aptness of the quota- 
tien, 

We soon got among the o)\!, musty records 








the records to examine separately, came anid 
shewed me, with a Jeer in his grey eye, the title 
of William Dempster, senier, which was made up 
under a particular destination of the property 
made by his father, George. to a particular series 
of heirs. I saw in an instant the meaning of 
John’s significant leer. William Dempster, juni- 
or’s title was bungled. The hungry tiger does 
not espy more glegly a limp in the lame buffalo 
than an attorney does a /ahes realis in a progress 
of titles. I gazed silently on the evidence whieh 
lay plain before me of a flaw—a fatal, irremedi- 
able defect—in the title of Augustus Bethune of 
Locheairnie, who had ruined my father and forced 
me to be an attorney. All the energies of my 
soul and body passed into that small orb which 
drank up the intoxicating draught. In vain did 
Herodotus say that the soul lies in the ears. He 
must have got tea in his travels, and become a 
scandal-monger among the ladies of Egypt. He 
was an exception from the ancients generally,'who 
asserted its seat to be in theeyes. I felt the truth 
of the dictum. My delight was greater than that of 
him who is famed to have thrown off his old age— 
magis gaudet eo qui senectam exuit (Aristoph.)— 
or of one who may be supposed able to cast off his 
attorneyship—that is, if he cannot conduct him- 
self honestly. So long as the first gush of sur- 
prise and joy continued to flow over my excited 
mind, I was incapable of perusing the document 
that produced it. John Shillinglaw gazed on me 
with the silent pride of a modest discoverer, who 
knew it to be his duty to yield to his master the 
credit of the discovery. As I calmed, I became 
able to see, rationaliter, the whole array of the 
glorious, undeniable truth lying open before me. 
All our endeavours to find out any flaw in our 
process of detection of the error proved abor- 
tive, and confirmed us in the opinion that the 
title to Lochcairnie was, on the principle of the 
case, Arthur versus Henderson, not worth an 
obolus. 

“ «It is accomplished,’ I cried. 

“* Nam neque inexpertus jam divinarers, verum 

Egregie caillens,’ 

“*No judge can touch it,’ said Shillinglaw; 
‘and William Dempster, the younger, being 
dead, the defect cannot be cured,’ 
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« «It is a beautiful chironium vulnus, John,’ | my argument. It required no syllogism to prove 
that I could and should, in some way or another, 


said I. «No legal leech can apply a cataplasm 
there. The wound is in the Achillean heel— 
irremediable, desperate.’ 

« | gave my clerk instructions to take exact 
copies of the documents necessary to prove the 
truth ef our discovery, and left him to return to 
mv chambers. As I proceeded along the street, 
J recollected that we had not paid attention to 
the date of the last William Dempster’s title, 


which, if forty years old (and it could not be far | 


from it) would be cured by the act 1617, intro- 
ducing the long prescription. My calculations 
made it fully forty years. All my hopes were in 
an instant clouded. My joy was turned into 
sorrow. I returned languidly and hopelessly to 
the office, to get my fearful anticipations con- 
firmed. At the door I met John Shillinglaw, 
who, having observed me from the window, came 
running out (ore aperto) to communicate to me 
some intelligence. 

« «We have forgot the prescription,’ said I. 

«Count from the 28th of February 17—,’ 
said he, smiling. 

« «Thirty-eight years and nine months!’ said 
I— we are safe.’ 

“ Relieved of this incubus, I proceeded to 
my chambers, to examine Marion Dempster’s 
pedigree, that I might be certain she was the 
person entitled to claim. I was satistied she 
was. 

“<David Brakenrigg, poor man!’ said I, mu- 
singly, as I continued my examination of the 
genealogical tree, ‘ you are by this time home 
to your mailing of Greenshaw, with that charge 
in the pocket of your sky-blue coat, whereby you 
are to be forced to leave the scenes of your 
youth, renounce your small property, and per- 
haps betake yourself to the houseless forest ; 
yet at this moment, your wife, Marion Dempster, 
has the legal right to the large estate of Loch- 
cairnie, and a better title to turn out him who is 
now oppressing you, than he has to turn out you 
and yours. And J, an attorney, honestly possess 
that secret! How strange is the feeling pro- 
duced by the knowledge of a fact which, while 
it is capable of overturning vested rights, 
reversing positions in society, producing to 
others joy and misery, is yet snugly confined to 
one’s own private bosom, ready to be used to the 
advantage of the honest custodier, in proportion 
to the dexterity he displays in turning it to 
account ! 

“* But the question was, To what use was I fairly 
entitled to turn my discovery? That my honesty 
May appear, my position must be understood. I 
was an attorney, and an honest attorney, prac- 
tising for emolument. My father had lost five 
thousand pounds by the unfair gambling of a man 
who was now in my power. I was not the agent 
of David Brakenrigg, or of Marion Dempster, 
who had never consulted me on their right to 
the property of Lochcairnie. I had got my 
‘ecret by my own ingenuity, and paid for the 
use of the books from whence I extracted it. 
rhese were the facts to form the substratum of 








ties of the land.’ 


| 
| 





gratify a fair and legitimate revenge; but it 
was equally clear that, unless that could be 
turned to a pecuniary account, it was of no con- 
sequence to an attorney. The meat inquiry was 
apparently clouded and difficult. Could I get 
back my father’s five thousand pounds, or a part 
of it, by any use I could make of this fatal 
secret, without sacrificing my honour? This de- 
pended upon the solution of these two ques- 
tions :—In the first place, Was I bound to com- 
municate my secret to David Brakenrigg, and 
give him the advantage of his wife's right of 
blood ? In the second place, Supposing the first 
question answered in the negative, would I be 
justified in using my secret so as to extort from 
Lochcairnie—who, in consequence of the bank- 
ruptey of his cautioners, would be in great 
alarm—my father’s money, improperly taken 
from him by unfair gambling ? 

“ As regarded the first question, it seemed clear 
that I had not been employed by David Braken- 
rigg. I had received no money from him. On 
the contrary, I had given him a gratis advice on 
a subject not in any degree connected with the 
secret in question. It was very true that it was 
he who led me to inquire for the secret ; but it 
was equally true that he did it unconsciously. He 
stood merely in the position of the proprietor of 
waif wood, which the navigator, finding onthe sea- 
beech, puts together in the form of a vessel, 
whereby he discovers new lands. Couldthe original 
proprietor of the wood complain that the genius 
of the ship-builder excelled his honesty, and 
claim the discovered lands as his property ? This 
illustration pleased me only for a little. 1 soon 
saw its fallacy. ‘Is the secret,’ asked my mental 
casuist, ‘ not in the position of a jewel dropped 
by David Brakenrigg, which the finder would be 
bound to deliverup tothe owner?’ This (granting 
conditionally the analogy) I thought myself able 
toanswer. The jewel was only David Braken- 
rigg’s by law: it was Locheairnie’s by equity. 
The response was good, and I was pleased with 
it—not so my mental casuist. ‘ You constitute 
yourself judge between the legal and equitable 
owner, whereas you ought to leave the question 
of ownership to the constituted judicial authori- 
This puzzled me; but I re- 
membered that I had conceded merely cauga 
argumenti, the analogy between the case of the 
jewel and the secret, and might retract that 
concession if it turned out that I had a bad case 
on it. I retracted it on the instant—principally 
on the ground that the secret was res nullius ; 
it belonged properly to nobody. It might be- 
come the property of any one who chose to pay 
for the register-books, and possessed ingenuity 
sufficient to extract it. I had paid for the books, 


_ and exerted my ingenuity successfully. ‘There- 


fore the secret was mine, and I might make any 
lawfol use of it I chose. ‘ Jvvulnerabilis es,’ 
said J, ‘ut Caneus.’ 

“‘ The next question was more simple. Loch. 
caiynie had acted unjustly, by defrauding my 
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father of £5000, which would have come to me 
by inheritance. I held in my hand the ruin of 
that man; and what law—what sense of justice, 
honour, or honesty—could prevent me from pro- 
mising to avert that ruin from the head of the 
victim, on condition of getting an original act 
of injustice against me reversed and atoned for? 
There could be none. It was, no doubt, to a 
great extent, only an assumption, that Luch- 
cairnie had used unfair means at play. ‘ You 
could not prove it to the satisfaction of a court 
of law,’ whispered my casuist. ‘ True’, answered 
I ; « but neither could Lochcairnie have proved a 
debt against my father to the satisfactiun of a 
court of law.’ ‘ Granted,’ continued my casuist, 
‘ but your father paid the debt.’ ‘ ‘True, again,’ 
answered I; § but ason can pursue legally a 
condictio indebiti—a repetition of a debt that 
was no debt—ayainst an unjust creditor; and, 
though I am, in this instance, excluded by law, 
1 have a moral right to demand repetition of a 
debt for which no legal right existed.’ This ar- 
gument | tested several times—though not, per- 
haps, with the Lydius lapis of a crucial experi- 
ment. I was satisfied with it. If there is any 
flaw in it, it must be imputed to a deficiency in 
my powers of reasoning, not to any want of 
honesty. 

‘« It is, indeed, candidly, my honesty alone that 
compels me to lay betore the public this process 
of reasoning, whereby I arrived at the conclu- 
sion of taking the step 1 am now to mention, 
‘though justified by the opinion of Plautus, that 
subtlety is the very soul and marrow of self-in- 
terest, ad suum quemque questum @quum est esse 
eallidum, I have no wish to shew any expertness 
in argument beyond what is necessary to sup- 
port my claims to being honest. I trust in God, 
tliat no man ever found me, or ever will find me, 
having recourse to any loop, weil, crook, or 
torsel, to attain any object, just or unjust; 
attempting to escape by any hole, corner, cranny, 
crevice, nook, or angle, from the stern front of 
obdurate truth arrayed against me; or endeavour- 
lug, by any sleight, feint, subtlety, quip, quiddity, 
quodlibet, or quirk, to cheat the blind goddess 
into a persunai favour, 

“Resuming my narrative—Jolhn Shillinglaw 
completed his copies, and 1 employed another 
clerk, to make a handsome botanical figure of 
Marion Dempster’s genealogical tree. 1 packed 
up these documents into my travelling portfolio, 
and mounted a horse for a journey. i proceeded 
direct to Lochcairnie, which is situated in a part 
of the country | was not much acquainted with. 
1 rode all day, oblivious of everything but the 
revolving series of ideas suggested by and 
suited to the important work | had in hand, 
My intention was to sleep all night at a little 
house to which | was directed, situated about 
two miles from the mansion of Lochcairnie. At 
a late hour of the evening, | arrived at a small 
cottage, which 1 took for my destined place of 
rest and refeshment. I rapped atthedoor. To 
my surprise, a rough voice, which I recognised, 
ina moment, to be that of David Brakenrigg, 
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asked who wanted admittance. In a feigned 
voice, I inquired for the house of refreshment to 
which I had been directed. The door now 
suddenly opened, and a blaze of light from a 
lamp in David Brakenrigg’s hand exposed my 
face to his recognising gaze. 

«* Mr , the great lawyer !’ ejaculated the 
astonished man. ‘ Come in, come in, an’ gie 
us that consolation ye hae brocht sae far, 
Heaven's mercy is slow, but sure.’ 

«I stepped in, I had no alternative. The 
night was late and dark, and I had apparently 
lost my way. David Brakenrigg was, in the 
meantime, all activitye—-crying to some one to 
attend to my horse, and to his wife, (the identical 
Marion Dempster, whose genealogical tree I had 
in my porttolio,) to prepare supper for me. | 
was soon seated by a blazing fire, and a warin 
supper was in a little time after placed before 
me, by the last of the Dempsters of Locheairnie, 
The good couple sat by the fire as I partook of 
the refreshment. 

“¢ Hoo glad am I to see you in my cottage ! 
said David. ‘I needna ask if ye hae brocht us 
guid tidings—ye wadua hae travelled sae far wi’ 
ill news. The decreet, 1 fancy, may be got the 
better ov’, an Marion, luve, we may yet live an 
dee in Greenshaw, 

“<«God grant that !’ said Marion Dempster, 
looking to me. ‘if your Honour wad gie us a 
helpin hand, we might yet defeat the schemes o' 
Lochcairnie. A puir but honest cotter may 
surely keep his ain an’ use his ain as weel as the 
great. It wad be an ill law that put us in the 
power o Lochcairnie, an’ it wadna be a guia 
une that put him i’ the power o’ the cotters 0’ 
Greenshaw.’ 

‘“] thought of the papers in my portfolio. 

“«] am sorry to say there is no remedy,’ 
said I, 

«“* An’ did you travel forty miles,’ said David, 
sorrowfully, ‘to tell us what ye tauld me in 
Edinburgh ?’ 

‘« | have been driven in here by the lateness 
of the night,’ said I. ‘1 proceed farther 
onwards. 

‘“«*God help us, Marion!’ said David, ‘I thought 
your Honour had come wi some relief for us. 
Heaven’s will be dune. We maun submit to His 
ways wha is greater than Lochcairnie. but I 
could find i’ my heart to wish that, when I leave 
this mailin’, it may be to tak up my quarters 
in the howff o’ Lochcairnie kirk, whar my auld 
body may add ane mair to the green hillocks 
that hae sprung sae fast there sin’ 1 used to 
play on their green taps.’ 

««An’ I wadna be lang ahint ye, David,’ said 
Marion. ‘ My heart winna stand this leavin’ ava. 
We're no tenants merely o’ the place, your 
Honour. David was aye thocht a sma’ laird, an’ 
I hae even heard him ca’ed ‘ Greenshaw,’ though 
maybe no in the same serious way that Augustus 
Bethune’s ca’ed ‘ Lochcairnie.” God mend the 
laws! for o’ a’ the ills that 1 ever thought wad 
befa’ us, the leavin’ o’ our ain property, the free 
gift o William Dempster, for whiik we hae 
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parchment an’ seal, never entered into my puir 
head,’ 

<] was silent. It did not become an attorney 
to say a word, where there was likely to be a 
ecene. 1 quietly proceeded with my supper. 

« « But maybe his Honour may see Lochcairnie 
in the mornin’,’ said Marion, looking bashfully to 
David, * before he proceeds farther on his jour- 
ney. 

«This was as direct as Marion Dempster’s 
modesty would permit. 1 could scarcely get off 
by silence. I despise a lie, and my gallantry 
would not allow ime to be rude to a woman. | 
took a large mouthiful of her victuals, and thus 
voluntarily disqualified myself for speech ; while 
David opportunely chided Marion for her for- 
wardness. ‘Lhe poor woman now began to weep 
bitterly. J mever could stand the tears of a 
woman, even though she were on the opposite 
side of a process—a softness of heart wherein 
| have the greater merit, nam procurator non 
jucile commovetur misericordia, 1 therefore 
promised to call upon Locheairnie in the morn- 
ing, and endeavour to vet him to pass from his 
decreet of removing. i was in a moment abso- 
lutely inundated with thanks, tears, prayers, 
and exclamations of ‘ kind friend,’ ‘ goud, honest 
ian, and other characteristic appellatives, with 
which 1 was very far from being dissatisfied, see- 
ing they were so near the truth. 

“ Next morning | proceeded direct to Loch- 
cairnie House, the original object of my journey. 
i was now about to play one of the most import- 
ant parts i had yet attempted. 
the execution of my task, the union of many 
powers and qualities ; but the honesty of my pur- 
puse, to the consciousness of which i had arrived 
aiter a fair argument, aflorded me that courage 
which many of my brethren unfortunately want, 
except when they are sitting by themselves, 
dictating a summons of damages for battery, 
pendente lite, 
boldly at the door, which, after a genteel period 
of time, was opened by a superb lackey, shining 
with powder and plush, i asked if Mr Bethune 
was within. He answered in the atlirmative, 
and | was shewn up stairs into a room, where 4 
‘ound Lochcairnie—that identical Augustus 
Sethune who had ruined my father, and forced his 
601 to become an attorney ; but had been unable, 
thank God! to prevent liim from being an honest 
one, 

‘“ The scene now presented to me was uncom- 
mon and striking. ‘he room in which he sat 
was darkened by large folds of damask window- 
curtains, of a bright green, drawn close, to exclude 
the rays of the sun, which, arrested by the superb 
texture, illuminated its virent tints, and spread 
“soft and pleasant light throughout the apart- 
ment. On a large old oaken chair, with a back 
ol exorbitant height, elaborately carved with 
‘uaumerable quaint and curious devices, sat the 
voject of my search, enveloped in a long dress- 
'ng-gown of pure white, which, covering the 
“hole of his tall figure, brought out, in grim 
“ontrast, the yellow, phlegmatic, cadaverous as- 


1 required, for 


Arriving at the house, 1 rapped | 
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pect of the decayed rake, gambier, and man of 
ton. A pair of red Morocco slippers, and a cho- 
colate-coloured, ‘'urkish skull-cap, covered re- 
spectively the extremities of his person. His left 
hand, on the slender and emaciated fingers of 
which several diamond rings glittered in the soft, 
green light of the room, was spread, as if cushioned 
on a white cambric handkerchief that lay on the 
table ; while his right was deposited negligently 
in his bosom, enveloped in the finer cambric of a 
shirt, which Arachne would have admired tor 
its whiteness and texture, and chosen for the 
A scent- 
bottle, curiously embossed,Meclared its presence 
on the table by its sweet odours; and a hand- 
sume hound, as slim as its master, looked up in 
his fuce, and, by its fondness and fawning, sus- 
tained his consciousness of pride and power, and 
gratilied his love of adulation. 

‘+ | presume I am not unknown to you, sir, 
said I, as I walked forward to the table, from 
which he shewed no inclination to rise to meet a 
stranger. 

‘*] think, though dubiously, that I knew 
your father,’ said he, in a drawling, ailected 
voice ; ‘ at least if you are Mr , the at- 
tourney in Brown Square.’ 

«« My father, sir,’ said I, with peculiar em- 
phasis, ‘ would not have had the same doubt in 
his recognition of you,’ 

‘“* Perhaps not,’ said he, raising, slowly and 
languidly, his tall person, which | now saw was 
much bent with the etiects of dissipation; ‘ and 
what wouldst thou convey by that remark, which 
thou hast thought proper to pitch in the grating 
key-note of a coarse and vulgar irony ¢’ 

‘** Simply, sir,’ responded I, with a coolness 
and calmness peculiar to me, ‘ that the pigeon is 
seldom in doubt about the identity of the hawk 
that, by guile and rapacity, took trom her her 
fairest feathers, with perhaps some blood on the 
ends of the pinions,’ 

“<« By G—!' cried he, starting in violent anger 
—‘ this is the first time that an attorney ever ex- 
erted the privilege of his craft within the walls 
of the house of Lochcairnie; for we have hitherto 
kept impudence in the highways and streets, 
where it can borrow the heels of cowardice, and, 
flying, save itself from the bloody wales of our 
whip-cord. 

‘ The tire flashed from his eyes, and he seized, 
with convulsive eagerness, a long whip, that 
lay in the corner of the room. ‘ihe handsome 
hound flew, with a yell, to the door, 1 stood 
unmoved, 

‘«< That weak instrument, sir,’ said 1, seizing 
his arm, ‘ whose cord may one day be useful to 
its master otherwise than as a lash, has no more 
power in the cure of an attorneys inpudence, 
than your decreet of removing aguimst David 
Brakenrigg can boast in being abie to deprive 
Marion Dempster, his wife, of her character of 
nearest heir to the Dempsters of Locheairnie.’ 

“ No arrow, shot by the unerring hand of the 
forester, ever went more directly to the heart 
of the roe, than did these words, spoken with 
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a% 
much ironical power and determination, to the 
heart of Augustus Bethune. A change passed 
over him in an instant. He dropped the whip ; 
the fire left his eye ; his lips assumed that pallid 
hue supposed to be symptomatic of hepatitis ; 
and a trembling nervousness, like the access of 
an ague, triumphed with a cruel domination over 


his convulsive efforts to maintain possession of | 


himself. If this struggle could have been hid 
from my piercing eye, his pride might have rallied 
his powers of firmness, which, taking advantage of 
nature’s reaction, might have been able to obey 
the call, and bring him timely aid in his dis- 
tress ; but he saw and was conscious that I 
marked and rejoiced in his moral paralysis—and 
this consciousness, I am satisfied, contributed 
more to the final subjugation of his proud spirit 
than even the harrowing fear of losing his estate, 
which brought on the fit. At last he struggled 
to speak : 

“** It isnot unknown,’ he said, ina broken, un- 
natural voice—‘ it is not unknown, I presume, 
absolutely—in these adjacent parts—that this 
woman, Marion Dempster, is the alleged heir of 
William Dempster ; but you are a man of the 
law, and must be aware that, even if there was 
anything to succeed to, a bastard has in her no 
capability of succession.’ 

‘©¢ Tf Marion Dempster, by being a bastard,’ 
replied 1, keeping my eye still fixed on his coun- 
tenance, ‘ could not succeed to William Demp- 
ter, senior, there could be no reason for bribing 
her and her husband to go to America, or for 


out against them, secretly and surreptitiously, 
and by the treacherous aid of one’s creature, 
Peter Renton, a decreet of removing from their 
little mailing of Greenshaw.’ 

««* Peace, peace, good sir!’ said the subdued 
man, with increased agitation—‘ you talk in a 
strain 
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in lieth—-for I see it not—the connexion be. 
tween this debt of honour I won from your 
father, and the circumstance of the woman 
Marion Dempster being related to the Demp. 
sters of Lochcairnie.’ 

“ He eyed me intensely at this moment ; but 
I knew my power, and did not yet wish to bring 
it forth. I hesitated wilfully, and paused, sub- 
mitting myself calmly, freely, and invitingly, to 
his timid, nervous look. He rallied slightiy, 
in proportion as I exhibited feigned irresolution 
—the very result I wished—for there is no 
mean of subjugation like alternate vindications 
of power and acknowledged falls. Still eyeing 
me, he pulled up his shrunk body, and had 
nearly attained his usual height. I allowed 
him to proceed in his process of confirmation. 
His voice became a little firmer, and his eye less 
nervous. 

“ ¢ There is clearly no connexion between these 
things,’ he continued, cautiously, and still eyeing 
me, to see if I exhibited any indications of dis- 
sent. ‘ Besides, though Marion Dempster were 
not a bastard, and were in fact the heir of the 
Dempsters of Locheairnie, how could that affect 
a lawful purchaser, with a recorded infeftment ¢ 
Ha! ha!’ 

“ A wretched spasmodic cackle was wrung 
from ltis parched throat. This forced hysterical 
laugh, or rather scream, told me volumes. He 
knew the flaw, and was sounding me. I was as 
calm as ether—tranquillum ethera remigavi. He 


_ could make nothing of an honest attorney. My 
endeavouring to force their departure, by taking | 


unsuited to the thin walls of modern | 


architecture. Though I do net understand—that | 


is, though my capacity be not high enough to 


tical import—others may have the power and 
the will to misconstrue them, It doth appear 
that we have got somehow—lI fear my violent 
temper, which God mend! is the cause—into 
unseemly disagreement. Knowest thou any 


calmness, which he had mistaken for irresolution 
or doubt, again disconcerted him, and fear re- 
sumed her domination. 

“<Sir,’ said I, with the voice, attitude, and 
decision of a judge, ‘ deceive not yourself. I have 
evidence here in my hand,’ (taking out the docu- 
ments,) ‘that the title of William Dempster, 
junior, from whom you bought Locheairnie, was 
irregularly made up. It should have been strictly 


_in terms of the destination in George Dempster, 
enable me properly to construe words of mys- 


particular reason, good friend, that we should | 


be enemies ?’ 

“«* Yes,” said I, ‘ you deprived my father, by 
unfair gambling, of five thousand pounds, re- 
duced him to beggary, and his son to an attor- 
neyship.’ 

** « Softly—softly,’ replied he, in a low voice. 
‘I won the money fairly—upon my honour, I 
won it fairly. Your father paid the money like 
a gentleman, as he was; and thou art also, I 
am well satisfied—how could I doubt so clear 
a fact?’—a gentleman. A debt of honour is a 
privileged debt.’ 

“«*] deny it,’ said I, determined to keep my 
victory. ‘ The ban of the law is against it, and 
no good system of morals is for it.’ 


right of Locheairnie still lies. 








his grandfather’s disposition. It is not worth 
the hundredth part of the value of the smallest 
of these diamonds that glitter on your finger. 
All this, sir,’ (pausing,) ‘you know. Marion 
Dempster, or Brakenrigg, by this genealogical 
tree, is the lawful heir of William Dempster, 
senior, in whose hereditas jacens the fee and 
She can, and will, 
if I say the word, take this property from you, 
out of the teeth of the fifteen senators of the 
College of Justice. Thus far have I answered 
you, though not in yourownorder. The connex- 
ion between my knowledge of these facts and 
the repetition of the five thousand pounds you 
won from my father, I leave to your own powers 
of perception. 

‘«« My statement put to flight the remnant of 
his hope and courage, and placed ruin before his 
eyes. 

«¢ Doth Marion Dempster or David Braken- 
rigg know this?’ he said, despondingly, as he 
have way to his weakness, and glided into his 


“ I beg your pardon, sir,’ said he ; ‘ but where. chair, 
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« *« No,’ said I—*‘ no one knows it but you and 
[. It is yet between ourselves.’ 

« He revived slightly, and, stretching forth his 
hand, applied the scent bottle to his nose. Start- 
ing up, he exclaimed, as if from the sudden im- 
pulse of a new thought— 

«¢ The prescription! the prescription! Thou 
forgettest the forty years—the act 1617, the 
palladium of the land rights of Scotland!’ 

«<The period of prescription,’ answered I, 
calmly, ‘does not expire for one year and three 
months. The —— day of 17—, is the date 
of William Dempster’s infeftment.’ 

“ Jfe again fell into his chair. His fears 
seemed to assume the dreadful form of destitu- 
tion, if not starvation. But I felt no pity 
for him. His face was hid in his hands, and 
intense agitation seemed to shake his frame. 
A part of his struggle, no doubt, consisted 
of his difficulty in knowing what to do in 
the exigency of the situation in which I had 
placed him. He could not deny the facts stated. 
A denial would exasperate me, his enemy, who 
held his fate in my hands; but an admission—a 
confession—a prostration of his pride, his power, 
and a consequent submission to the dictation of 
the man he had first injured and then insulted 
was felt like the renunciation of life. Hence 
the struggle that heaved his bosom and convulsed 
his limbs, and the shame that covered up his 
face with hands that shook in their effort to 
conceal the feelings that agitated his frame. I 
stood, durus el implacabilis, to see my hellebore 
work its expected results. 

“What is it, then,’ he at last cried, in some- 
thing like a beseeching strain—‘ what is it, 
sir, thou wantest? What is the object of thy 
visit ?’ 

“<(Grant me a bond,’ said I, ¢ for the five 
thousand pounds you took from my father, pay- 
able at twelve o'clock of the day after the expiry 
of the period of prescription, burdened with 
the condition that not one penny of the money 
shall be demandable, if the flaw in your title 
should in the meantime be discovered and taken 
awlvantage of.’ 

‘“*« T cannot,’ he cried—‘ I have not five thou- 
send pounds clear after paying my debts. But 
—hut to get entirely and for ever quit of this 
unpleasant business, I shall grant a bond for 
two thousand pounds on the terms thou mention- 
est. Thou forgettest I have caution between me 
and a challenge of my right.’ 

‘“« The cautioners are bankrupt,’ said I—‘ your 
ruin is in my hands ; but I have no wish to press 
Matters to extremities—make it £3000, and I 
will close instantly. Here is the bond with the 
‘um blank, ready to be signed. I will take no 
less. Refuse, and I go direct to David Braken- 
rigg, when no power on earth can save Loch- 
cairnie,’ 

‘“* He was silent. 








I seized a pen and filled up 
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the sum in the blank bond at three thousand 
pounds. 

“ ¢ Ts the condition in the bond?’ he inquired, 
with anguish. 

“< € No,’ said I, ¢ it is in this back letter.’ 

“ He rose hastily, and, taking up the pen 
hurriedly, signed the instrument. I handed to 
him the back letter, stating that, in the event of 
proceedings being taken against him before the 
day of payment, the sum should not be demand- 
able. ‘Two servants were called up to sign as 
witnesses ; and the transaction being completed, 
I put the bond in my pocket. 

«“ « Now, sir, discharge your decreet against 
David Brakenrigg,’ said I. 

«¢ That is necessary for my own safety,’ said 
he, ‘ as matters now stand.’ 

“*T wrotea letter of discharge, which he signed. 
I bowed and retired. 

““ T now rode to David Brakenrigg. 

“ «Bring out your bottle and quaich, Mrs. 
Brakenrigg,’ said I; ‘ for I must drink joy to 
the feuar of Greenshaw, who is to be allowed to 
keep his mailing.’ 

“« My words spread joy throughout the house 
of -the cotter. The bottle and quaich were 
brought out, and | did not shame the oblation. 
As Ilemptied a full quaich, I handed over to 
David, Locheairnie’s discharge. 

“ «God bless you, guid sir!’ said the old man, 
as the tear started to his eye—‘ aften hae I 
spoken against the scribes, as they wha sit in 
Moses’ seat, an bind heavy burdens grievous to 
be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders. A 
malison seize me an’ mine if ever I speak against 
your kind again!—for ye hae reversed the words 
0’ Mathew, an’ taen frae our backs a burden we 
couldna bear.’ 

«If God grant us health,’ cried the happy 
dame, ‘ something better than mere words shall 
shew our gratitude for this kindness. Cheeses, 
an’ kegs o’ butter, an’ ankers o' whisky may 
prove the gratitude o’ the puir, as weel as dia- 
monds do the love o' them that live in high 
places. Whar does your Honour ride to noo ?’ 

“<*« Home,’ answered I. 

«© « Ah, I was thinkin’ that,’ rejoined Marion, 
looking to David. ‘The guid creature cam here 
forty mile 0’ gaet, to do us this service ; an’ it 
wus merely his ain fashion o’ fun that made him 
conceal frae us his real intentions.’ 

“«« Was there ever sic kindness witnessed on 
earth ?’ said David, holding up his hands. ‘ But 
it’s no lost to ye, sir—for ye hae laid up a treasure 
in the heavens that fadeth not, where no thief 
approacheth, neither moth corrupteth.’ 

“* David Brakenrigg, said J, ‘ if you are 
pleased, I am pleased.’ 

“TI mounted my horse and rode home. I 
afterwards got payment of my bond; and Augus- 
tus Bethune retained his property of Locheair- 
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MODERN SOCIETY, OR THE MARCH OF INTELLECT; BY mise 
CATHERIN ESINCLAIR. 


Take away a few sentences from the grave 
and serious preface to this fiction, and one or 
two conversations, and let Mr Colburn publish 
it in three volumes, (which it could very well 
make,) and we should have something the likest 
in the world toa fashionable novel—the fashion- 
ables being, however, chiefly Scottish persons, 
and the scene Scotland. Both the characters 
and town localities may, therefore, be at con- 
siderable discount in fashionable life, as it exists 
in the exclusive circles of the metropolis; but 
in Scotland they are unexceptionable. 

The story affords almost no incident, or none 
save of the most threadbare kind, and for 
originality of character, it is vain to look in such 
society as is here delineated; yet the person- 
ages, if tame and commonplace, are very real. 

Of heroines we have a pair. They are fair 
young cousins :—the vain, dashing, selfish, and, 
we should say, insolent and bad-hearted heiress, 
Eleanor Fitz-Patrick; and the pattern, Miss 
Matilda Howard—the one living under the evil 
influences of a worldly mind, and corrupted by 
the excess of prosperity, and the other habitu- 
ally under the guidance and control of Christian 
feelings and principles. We do not, however, 
perceive that it costs Matilda any great effort 
to be whatever is 

Wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best. 

She is naturally a very happily-conditioned young 
lady, well brought-up by a pious and amiable 
aunt, and neither ‘‘ crazed with care nor crossed 
in hopeless love.” Her disposition is affectionate, 
benign, and cheerful ; and we really cannot per- 
ceive that her Christian course is one of much 
struggle or difficulty, or that it costs her any sac- 
rifice to take up the Cross. To be sure, she does 
brave the cold of the Highlands, and marches 
alone through the snow to church upon foot ; and 
eschews large gold ear-rings, and too many brilli- 
ant rings and adornings ; and, instead of French 
ringlets, wears her hair nicely arranged in rich 
folds ; and thinks no more of her elegant altire 
after it is once carefully and well put on; and 
is kind to the cottagers, and docile to Dr 
Murray, the pattern parish minister ; and is, in 
brief, a very amiable young person, not severely 
tried in any one shape, being far too sage to ex- 
pose herself to danger. 

If the object of Miss Sinclair is to shew that 
there is true wisdom in moderate desires and 
well-regulated affections, even in a selfish view, 
her success is complete. 

Laying aside the merits of this fiction as a 
religious and moral instructor, we should say 
that it possesses considerable value as a faithful 
transcript, rather than description, of the man- 
ners and way of life of what is reckoned the 
highest society that is now permanently to be 
found in Scotland. The long dinners, the pros- 


ing conversations, the stale puns, and past-date 
jokes, and other “reciprocities of smartness,” 








are exceedingly like the original, as it is to be 
found in “the best” Scottish circles, and as it 
graduates from these by fine divergence to the 
tables of the minor gentilities, We donot affirm 
that better and brighter society may not be 
found in Scotland ; but that this is faithful to 
its original. 

The party representing modern society are as. 
sembled at Barnard Castle in Inverness-shire, the 
seat of the heiress, Eleanor Fitz-Patrick. They 
consist of the cousin heroines ; Miss Marabout, 
once the governess, now the toady of the heiress ; 
Sir Richard, the father of the young lady; Tom 
Grant, the wit and rattle; and Sir Colin Fletcher, 
a regular bore, who has a story similar to every. 
thing, with which he regularly comes in, an- 
swering to hiscue—on the planof someof Madame 
D’Arblay’s characters, and of others in plays 
and farces—with the one cut-and-dry speech. 
Tiere is, besides, a gay fashionable widow, 
Lady Susan Danvers, doting upon lap-dogs, 
and by no means averse to a second husband ; 
affecting girlish vivacity, and provided with a 
ready-made attachment to any eligible match 
proposed, The other personages are Colonels, 
Majors, Lords, and Baronets—all alike ready and 
willing to marry the heiress, 

In her early girlhood and poverty, Tom Grant 
had been in love with Eleanor, and there is still 
a lingering, smothered penchant’ in her bosom 
for her rejected lover ; but ambition keeps it in 
check, while Grant begins to get cured of love, 
by perceiving the many faults and unamiable 
traits of the heiress, contrasted with the beau- 
tiful and consistent character of her cousin. 
The hero—Sir Alfred Douglas, Bart. of Doug- 
las Priory, a modern Grandison, and a tiresome, 
pragmatical, solemn coxcomb, as we take leave 
to think—arrives at Castle Barnard, to canvass 
the county, and, as the heiress believes, to gain 
her hand, though he is in reality devoted to her 
mild, sensible cousin. This gives scope to the 
indispensable game of cross-purposes, to be played 
in books, in a great house and a large party, 
There is also an under-story of a poor servant 
girl; her head turned with vanity in the first 
place, and with unfounded suspicions entertained 
of her honesty, in the next ; with her, a broken- 
hearted mother, and a wicked and artful Freneh 
Abigail. Matilda plays the guardian angel in all 
thetrials ofthe inferior personages ; while Eleanor, 
the haughty, careless, fine-lady mistress—pro- 
vided that her hair is well-dressed, and all her 
selfish purposes answered—cares nothing what- 
ever about the characters or happiness of her 
domestics, 

We are rather at a loss where to commence 
with our specimens of “ Modern Society.” In 
heroines, the amiabilities and the frivolities, 
the sweetnesses and the impertinencies, have 
been so often seen in contrast, that from them 
we hope nothing. We shall therefore select a 
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combination of wit and wisdom—a situation, and 
a keen encounter of the wits of the crack men— 
the paragon Sir Alfred, namely, andthe gay, dash- 
ing Tom Grant, who is evidently a favourite with 
Miss Sinclair, and whom we like much better than 
his pragmatical friend.—Sir Alfred has just 
arrived to commence his canvass; and Sir 
Richard, an old Tory alarmist, is overpowering 
him with prosy counsel. He solemnly replies — 


“Sir Richard, what a gentleman can do J! shall; he 
that would do more is none. Of course public business 
cannot go on without dinners ; but my do-er, as you call 
him in Scotland, had carte blanche to give as many at 
the King’s Arms as he chose. 
free and independent constituents have enjoyed abund- 
ance ef the usual fare on these occasions—soiled table- 
cloths, steel forks, and cold lobsters. They shall hear my 
sentiments on all occasions, without disguise or evasion, 
clearly and fully stated, because there is nothing in them 
to conceal; but I shall not, on any account, stand up 
like a schoolboy before his tutors, to be catechised.” 

‘“ Well, I am thankful to have got over much of my 
life in better times than you will ever see again,’’ ob- 
served Sir Richard, who was a very mournful politician, 
though cheerful on every other subject, ‘ The change is 
great; but you young men must conform to the spirit of 
the age. The people require to be propitiated”’ 

“Trust me on that.score, They are like the bear, 
who shewed his teeth when the traveller seemed afraid ; 
but, when a stick was held up, he began to dance. We, 
who are accustoined to command, ensure compliance more 
certainly by preserving our tone of authority than by 
relinquishing it.” 

Sir Richard became outrageous at this reply, and 
Matilda heard a prodigious accession of energy in her 
uncle’s tone— Anarchy in the cquutry !—immediate 
revolution !—zally round the constitution |!” 

“Keep al! that for the hustings next Friday, Sir 
Richard; we shall want a little oratory there, and you 
are wasting a great deal of good alarm on me, which 
would do admirably for the mob. Depend upon it, no 
ian loses, in the estimation of even the lowest rabble, 
by keeping up the dignity of that station which he is 
born to fill. It is scarcely worth while to be so anxious 
about anything in this world, as you wish me to be 
respecting my election ; but, depend upon it, I shall do 
my utmost, and, moreover, get up a speech upon any 
pattern you choose to bespeak for the occasion—either 
neat and appropriate, or eloquent and impassioned.” 





So much for Sir Alfred's political ideas, and 
respect for the mob. Now for his refined wit 
and sentiment :— 


“Is there any truth in that report you told me from 
Downing Street 2” 

“T never deal in mere reports,” answered Sir Alfred, 
strolling towards the fire. “A man who circulates false 
news should be put to death.” 

“That would cause an alarming mortality here,” ex- 
claimed Mr Grant. How could you furnish conversa- 
tion, Douglas ? for we must talk.” 

“Je ne’en vois pas la necessite,” replied Sir Alfred. 

“In fact, a false report often suits my purpose fully 
better than a true one,” said Mr Grant; “ because I have 
first the advantage of telling it, and then follows the 
pleasure of contradicting it.” 

“What shocking profligacy!” interrupted Eleanor. 
“No wonder Miss Murray stares like an astonished 
cassowary! I am glad the Doctor is not within ear- 
shot. We are continually hearing marriages announced 
which are to take place immediately, and the next day 
they are gone off upon settlements ; but who ever guessed 
that they were of your counterfeit coinage !”’ 

“Many of them are much better arranged than the 
matches people make for themselves! I wish no one 
would ever marry till they have consulted me; for I 
never saw a happy couple yet, without thinking that 
one of the parties might have done better.” 


I hope, therefore, that my | 
| we believe---said a few words, which were inaudible 
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“I am positively resolved against a sportsman,” said 
Eleanor ; “ for it must be tiresome remaining a discon. 
solate widow at home all winter, except during a hard 
frost. Members of Parliament also shall be blackballed 
on my list, because they annually abscond from their 
families during the greater part of the year.” 

“T shall endeavour to lose my election,” said Sir 
Alfred, drily. 

‘It would be much better if you did,’’ replied Elea- 
nor, laughing. “I have so often, during my long ex- 
perience, been disappointed, when gentlemen who had a 
prodigious reputation for cleverness got into Parliament, 
and were expected to be great orators. I generally watch 
for their maiden speeches, expecting a blaze of eloquence, 
and seldom see more than this :—‘ An honourable mem- 
her, whose name we could not learn---Sir Alfred Doug!ias, 
under the gallery.’ ” 

Matilda stole a look from her drawing at Sir Alfred, 
and a brilliant smile illuminated her countenance, while 
she watched to discover how he bore her cousin’s raillery. 
It was instantly evident that he had not been previously 


| aware she was present, and that her appearance at Bar- 


nard Castle was no less interesting than unexpected ; for 
he started when her eye caught his, made a few hasty 
steps forward, and actually coloured with astonishment 
and pleasure. : ° . , : . , 

Matilda had not believed it was possible for any event 
in life to cause him so much agitation as he testified at 
that moment; and her own was not less. . : 


“She had often blamed herself for wasting time on the 


remembrance of one whose absence was in itself a mark 
of indifference ; and general report had led her to believe 
him so entirely changed, that, with all the strength of a 
well-exercised and well-principled mind, Matilda had 
resolutely crushed out of her heart every thought that 
could endanger her peace. She had ceased to think of 
him except as an interesting acquaintance, in whose con- 
versation there had been a degree of intellectual fire and 
Vigour never equalled by any one since; and she now 
resolved not hastily to believe what her heart and her 
hopes suggested. 

“You see Sir Alfred is very constant,” whispered 
Eleanor to her cousin, when a noise of talking prevented 
the possibility of her being heard. 

** How !"* exclaimed Matilda, starting. 

“Did you not observe, when I threatened never to 
marry a member of Parliament, he immediately wished 
to lose his election. Nothing could be more decided.” 

“What a salutary lesson for me, to distrust my own 
impressions !*’ thought Matilda. 

Matilda’s mind became calm, in proportion as she suc- 
ceeded in convincing herself that Sir Alfred's had been 
an almost boyish fancy, when she was scarcely yet grown 
up, but that now he had probably seen many superior to 
herself, and could not long continue to feel the interest in 
her which, for a moment, he betrayed; and, being re- 
solved, at least, to think on the subject no more, she again 
endeavoured to fix her attention on the gay absurdities ot 
Mr Grant, who had a sort of /aisser aller in his convers- 
ation, which rendered him infinitely diverting. 

“ How very handsome your poodle looks to-day, Miss 
Fitz-Patrick ! Is it true that you have Blanco bathed 
every morning in Eau de Cologne? His coat is really 
as smooth and white as floss silk. What an acquisition 
he would be at those taverns in London, where a dog is 
made to walk round the table during dinner, that the 
company may all wipe their knives and forks on his 
back !” 

“Mr Grant,” replied Eleanor, in a remonstrating 
voice, ‘I generally make a point of trying to believe 
what you tell me.” 

** Well, so you ought! I appeal to Sir Alfred if that 
is not the case. Douglas, you have seen it done fifty 
times ?”” 

“ Not above twenty,” replied the Baronet, ironically ; 
“aud | always contrived to have the advantage over every 
body else, because J doubled up the tail !” 


Is not Sir Alfred the model of a hero? The 
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dialogue which follows looks very like a morn- 
ing conversation, truly reported. If it possess 
little of the point and brilliance with which Miss 
Edgeworth and. Sheridan have gratuitously in- 
vested their imaginary conversations of fashion- 
ables, it has far more vraisemblance. 


“<A propos, have no new marriages come out lately ?” 
inquired Lady Susan Danvers; “they are few and far 
between at present.” 





““T refer you to Mr Grant for the last assortment of | 


gossip,” replied Eleanor; ‘‘ he telegraphs Edinburgh 
for all the events that have or ought to have oecurred 
there, and has a perpetual supply of the newest matches 
on hand.” 

** Every one quite certain,” added he, in a tone of de- 
cision. ‘ The only thing to be regretted is, that I am 
not on the list myself.” 

This was said with his usual careless off-hand tone, 
in which Matilda traced nothing but total indifference ; 
yet Eleanor instantly coloured, giving a little conscious 
laugh, and a coquettish toss of her head, which would 


%” 


arena 


long attachment—_——-um—anagnificent settlements and 
jewels” —— 

“ Ah, Mr Grant! this is not fair! you are become a 
fortune-teller rather than a newsmonger,”’ interrupted 
Eleanor. 

At length a dressing bell rung, and the whole party 
were dispersing to prepare for dinner, when Matilda 
hastily stooped down to collect some of her drawing 
materials, which had been scattered on the floor by 
Lady Susan’s dogs. Supposing her to be gone, Colonel 
Pendarvis eagerly asked, in accents of admiration, who 
she was; and before Matilda could emerge from conceal- 
ment, to effect an escape, Eleanor drew a sketch which 
evidently pointed out to her own admirers in what light 
she wished them to consider the original. 

‘*A cousin of mine! quite a saint, and very blue! 
You have heard of my aunt, Lady Howard, who is a 
perfect Polyzlott of languages ?—speaks Latin fluently, 
could tell if there be a dot too many in Dr Porson’s 
essays, and asks gentlemen whether they prefer the 
plays of Euripides or Sophocles. Her daughter is 


_ exactly such another—teaches Sunday schools, and is 


have been infinitely amusing to any one less truly inter- , 


change which had evidently arisen in her former lover. 

“‘T am told,’ said Miss Charlotte Clifford, “ that 
there are nine-and-thirty marriages on the tapis at pre- 
sent,” 

“Suppose we make the fortieth!” exclaimed Mr 
Grant, eagerly. 

*€ Now, Charlotte, what do you say ?” cried Eleanor, 
laughing; “ this is rather a public declaration, cer- 
tainly !” 

“IT generally propose to every young lady during her 
first season, if I am sure of being refused, because then 
she can boast with truth of having rejected somebody.” 

** But that happens to Charlotte every day! We 
know of at least a dozen last winter, and I only wonder 
what would be good enough—peers, officers, authors, 
travellers!—she must be waiting for a Lord of Ses- 
sion !” 

Lady Susan now drew her chair forward and assumed 
an aspect of the deepest attention, while Mr Grant, with 
a degree of gravity and importance suited to the occa- 
sion, drew out from his pocket a numerous collection of 
old letters, ‘“‘ Are we quite among friends ?” said he, 
carefully turning over several papers. ‘‘ The strictest 
secrecy must be observed. Douglas, pray step aside, 
because you are such a gossip that my news will be 
repeated all over the country by to-morrow.” 

**T don’t care who marries, provided nobody marries 
me!” replied Sir Alfred, looking accidentally towards 
Eleanor. | 

‘T publish the banns of matrimony, then, between 
Miss Brown and Mr Smith—that is positive, having 
been declared last week !" 

“Who are they ?” asked Lady Susan, anxiously. 

‘* How shonld [ know? very excellent people, I dare 
say, and extremely suitable !” 

** There was a Miss Brown, or White, or Grey, or 
sume such colour, that I remember once rather admiring 
and bringing into fashion at Cheltenham,” said Colonel 
Pendarvis; “buat it was nearly two years ago, so she 
uust be quite passée now.” 

“For my part, I hate new beauties!’ observed Mr 
Grant, with an arch look at his cousin, Lady Susan. 
“1 never peeeneey admire any face till I have been 
accustomed to it for eight or ten years.”’ 

“ Pshaw, Mr Grant! now tell us of somebody whose 
name, at least, we know,” continued she, impatiently. 
‘What does it signify to me whether such people as 
these or not ?” 

“ But, Lady Susan, if those in whom you are inter- 
ested wil] nol marry, how can [help it? Let me see— 
the list is only begun! A brother of the Queen of 
Naples, to the Grand Duke of Baden’s half-sister—that 
is important !—we are ting into high life now! 
Lady Susan Dan ! pardon me !——hem— 


, 


not vet announced ———hem—splen Hid alfiance—hem | 





quite in the good line. If you ask her to dance a quad- 


ested in all her feelings than her cousin, who regretted | rille, she will answer with a text ; and only last week I 


to observe Miss Fitz-Patrick so blindly unaware of the | 5@W her mooning at the window so long in the eveni 


| that she is evidently trying to count whether the stars 


are an odd or an even number.” 

Colonel Pendarvis shrunk into the farthest corner of 
the sofa, and put up a screen, as if he were seeking pro- 
tection from such a terrific being as Matilda heard 
herself described. Lord Alderby turned up his eyes 
with contempt, Major Foley shrugged his shoulders 
with horror, and Sir Alfred calmly fixed his penetrating 
eyes on the heiress’s laughing, triumphant countenance. 

‘I deny the whole indictment, Eleanor !” said Ma- 
tilda, rising when she found it impossible any longer to 
avoid being produced, though the necessity for coming 
so unexpectedly forward covered her with confusion, 
licr bright eyes sparkled with animation, her transpa- 
rent complexion glowed with more than its usual bril- 
liancy, and an expression of modest sensibility added a 


charm to her countenance which nothing could have | 


excelled. Hastily gliding out of the room, she merely 
whispered to Eleanor, in a tone of gentle reproach— 
*€ Defend me from a candid friend! You deserve to be 
prosecuted for a libel !” 

So completely had the heiress’s suitors understood 
their cue, from what Eleanor said of her cousin, that 
not one in the number ventured to express the admira- 
tion which could not but be felt by them all, at her 
graceful appearance, except Mr Grant, who exclaimed, 
with his usual independence of thinking and speaking--- 

** Look to your laurels, Miss Fitz-Patrick! I always 
maintained there was no one fit to draw in a curricle 
with you, except Miss Howard, and I think so still.” 

There are, we think, revelations in this fic- 
tion which only a female writer could make. 
They are touched with pathos and extreme deli- 
cacy, and ought to be taken home by all young 
ladies as solemn warnings and gentle counsels, 
if they would #hun those terrible evils which 
crush the life out of some young hearts, and 
harden others into worldly, selfish petrifactions, 
or translate Miss Adelaide Montagues into Mrs 
Admiral Mactartans. Many ladies, in the course 
of painful personal observation, could, we ap- 
prehend, tell a tale very like the following :— 

Matilda had been frequently warned that it is custo- 


mary, in the present day, among many gentlemen, along 
with the most marked attention, to make such enigma- 
tical speeches to young ladies, as may either mean @ pre- 
fession of attachment, or a declaration, of indifference, 
according as they are understood. She had sometimes 
even laughed at instances which were related to her of 
the ingenuity with which this can be done ; but yet she 
became aware, that, in all cases of unhappy self-deception, 
however justified by circumstances, the lady must bear 
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the blame as well as the sorrow. Many of her own 
friends had been fatally deceived into a permanent loss of 
happiness, by putting the construction which seemed to 
be intended upon such treacherous expressions and equi- 
vocal conduct. . . + + + Matilda could not but at 
this moment reflect upon an incident which deeply im. 
pressed her own mind two years before with a conscious- 
ness of the danger there may be in implicitly trusting to 
any such accidental attentions as are met with frequently 
in society. Walking ove day along Queen Street with 
her friend, Miss Adelaide Montague, who was then not 
much older than herself, they accidentally saw Colonel 
Pendarvis riding past on horseback ; but, immediately on 
observing them, he reined in his beautiful steed, and rode 
up. It was Adelaide's first winter, during which she 
had been a reigning beauty of the season, and the Col- 
onel’s assiduities were so conspicuous and incessant, that 
every tea-table in Edinburgh settled, without delay, ex- 
actiy how much a-year he had, or expected to have, as 
well as the day on which his marriage was certainly to 
take place. On the morning which Matilda now remem. 
bered, Adelaide’s eyes sparkled with animation at this 
unexpected rencontre, and the handsome Colonel spoke 
in a tone full of vivacity and pleasure. 

« Miss Montague! quite delighted to see you! What 
a charming day! Iam in perfect despair! Our march- 
ing orders are come for to-morrow, and I go with the 
first detachment. We are all breaking our hearts, I as. 
sure you. But one consolation is, that the headquarters 
are to be at Brighton! Anything rather than Ireland ! 
.{ propos, you will be diverted to hear that our spare 
wajor is fairly caught by your friend, Miss Wentworth, 
I'm afraid it’s a lost case. Good morning! My best 
regards to Lady Montague and your sister.” 

When Adelaide had acted over all the surprise and in- 
difference which were suitable to the occasion, she took a 
smiling farewell of the lively Colonel, and hastened on. 
Matilda felt her companion’s arm weigh more heavily 
upon hers as they proceeded, while the few remarks she 
made remained unanswered, till, at last, she stole one 
single glance at Adelaide’s face, and saw the consuming 
anguish which was painted there. Miss Montague 
silently and rapidly pressed her hand, when ‘hey reached 
home, and vanished into her mother’s house; but 
Matilda never afterwards forgot that expression of mute 
despondency, and when, in society, she heard the fre- 
quently repeated ‘‘ wonder” how very soon Adelaide 
Montague’s looks had “gone off,” and the constantly 
reiterated witticism, declaring that she now only deserved 
the last syllable of her name, “ /aide,’’ that scene recurred 
to her thoughts, and she could neither wonder nor smile ; 
though, from that hour, it became forcibly impressed 
on her mind how many might have fallen the unsus- 
pected victims of a too ready belief in the apparent 
preference which may now be shewn, in accordance with 
the usages of society ; but the real fallacy of which she 
felt that it waa well for herself to know, It had in- 
terested Matilda much that morning accidentally to wit- 
ness the first meeting which took place between them 
afterwards—Colonel Pendarvis, (now a suitor of the 
heiress.) with a polite and graceful bow, expressing 
his fear that Miss Montague might not do him the 
honour to recollect that he formerly enjoyed the plea- 
sure of knowing her, and Adelaide’s equally well-bred 
reply, that she perfectly remembered lung ago having 
been introduced to him; yet Matilda could not but 
vdserve also the bitter smile which followed his retreat, 
when he bowed himself off: and earnestly did she 
now desire and pray that such feelings as those of her 


friend were at that moment might never be her own. 


The next tale is equally sad, if not much more 
painful ; for a nobler nature is crushed and de- 
stroyed. Dr Murray, the parish priest, has, for 
his companion and housekeeper, an affectionate 
and simple-minded old maiden sister—a truly 

goed sort of a creature ;” as those in whom 

Innocence is nature's wisdom 
are often contemptuously called, 
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| these few solitary letters were the source of de 
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Miss Murray vastly ; and admire and love her 


creed. 

Miss Murray’s creed was simple in the extreme, yet 
Though castle, ike many mare showy Cheistians, to 
Tho many more : 
an teeny, she acted on all occasions with invariable 
consistency. She could not give a theoretical sum- 
mary of religious duty, but she was a model of its 
practice. She would have failed in & system- 
atic outline of doctrine, but she existed in exercise 
of prayer, and of that charity which thinketh no evil, 
while, with the Scriptures almost in her 
hand, she continually either studied its pages, or medi- 
tated in her own simple way on its contents. Miss 
Murray had, from the very first, deliberately and cheer- 
fully made up her mind to incur the odium of remaining 
an old maid ; for, though her manners, which were simple 
and pleasing, attracted an unusual portion of -will 
in society, her ap was unprepossessing, and 
she anticipated no probability of exciting a permanent 
interest in any one to whom her happiness could have 
been safely confided. 

The conclusions of her own good sense had been 
hastened, however, by a family circumstance, so tragical 
in itself, that the lesson of experience and caution which 
it gave seemed to have been burnt into her mind with 
indelible characters. She had once an elder 
sister in whom her heart delighted, and who was 


‘adorned with every attractive quality in which she felt 


conscious of being herself deficient. we home 
one day, after os ahead of several weeks, she » as 
was her custom, to Jane’s room, and entered it unno- 
ticed. There she was startled and shocked to observe 
her usually gay and animated companion immovabl 
seated in the corner of a distant sofa, with pallid chee 
and quivering lip, while her eyes were on a 
visting card in her hand, which she seemed unable 
to cease contemplating. It might have yee to a 
mere observer as if, in that small object, t could be 
little to raise intense emotion, for it contained no more 
than the words---“ Mr Andrew Falconer, P.P.C. ;” oe 
an 
heart-breaking sorrow. They spoke of years which had 
been passed in deceitful hope. They told of confidence 
misplaced; and they were a memorial of former pleasures, 
never more to be remembered wi the anguish of 
blighted affection. Among many irers Jane distin- 
guished only one, whose incessant attentions and devoted 
anxiety to please seemed to her young and confiding heart 
a sufficient proof of sincerity, though no explicit - 
ation of attachment had pledged his honour. His pro- 
fessional emoluments were scarcely sufficient for com- 
petence, and he depended for wealth on the whim of a 
rich and aged aunt, whose tyranny and rice suf- 
ficiently accounted, in Jane’s estimation, delay. 
Meantime, every day and every hour bore witness to 
Mr Falconer’s assiduities—he was the of her 
walks---her escort at every party---he listened with in- 
tense interest to her conversation---tarned over the 
leaves of music when she played, and sent her bouquets 
of flowers from his garden---whatever she read he read 
himself---and when she visited their mutual friends in 
the country, he followed we! — ae 
attention. Many years a 
whole lifetime of her youth---and not a ube 


ll 


occurred to Jane’s mind of his attachment ; on 
the previous week, he carelessly and men- 
tioned to her brother that in a few days he was to be 


married. The card which he Jeft that morning remained 
for hours in her hand. 

Jane Murray had what is calied spirit. She speedily 
roused herself up to meet the oceasion ; called on Mr 


Falconer’s mother when the wedding was congra- 
tulated his sisters, talked of the event with usual 
vivacity in every , and smiled and 
tsnghed os che hed deus hekeet Bae Inverness 
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-have reEponed to bear any connexion with so brilliant an 
event---the death of Jane Murray. 

These we consider favourable specimens of 
Miss Sinclair's serious manner. Her brilliant 
scenes are developed with equal tact. The ar- 
‘rival of Lady Susan Danvers and her appendages 


is thus cleverly managed. 

“Ah! Lady Susan Danvers is arrived !” cried Elea- 
nor, as the carriage slowly turned round a broad sheet of 
gravel which expanded before the house. ‘ There she is, 
as gay and fine as a perfumer’s wig-block, staring out of 
the window. How Mr Grant made me laugh yesterday 
with an account of her travels abroad, when she refused 
to marry ever so many ex-kings, counts, and cardina/s ! 
Poor Lady Susan is so frequently invited to second-rate 
Edinburgh parties, on account of her rank being orna- 
mental, that he means to suggest a plan for her being 
let out by the job, and turning an honest penny by it. In 
ordinary dress she is woith so much—in diamonds and 
feathers double the price—but, when she keeps her 
father’s coroneted carriage waiting at the door, she de- 
serves apy money.” 

“It is said that, in Mra Giass’s Receipt-Book, or 
Hints on Etiquette, I forget which, you may find a pre- 
scription for assembling the most agreeable dinner-party 
imaginable. Get a lawyer to talk, a beauty to excite in- 
terest, a traveller to tell stories, and a peer to give it 
éclat; but, by your account, Lady Susan might serve in 
nearly all these capacities at once.” 

“So shedoes. For instance, Lady Montague, our op- 
posite neighbour, gives only three dinners in a season, 
which take place on three days running; so, my great 
amusement is to watch her party arriving. The first 
day, a coronet is emblazoned on every pannel ; the second 
day, gentlemen's carriages arrive with only supporters; 
and the third day, nothing is to be seen but hackney- 
coaches full of poor relations; but I was amused to ob- 
serve that Lady Susan is always present at the whole of 
them—tirst, to be pleased herself at the great party, and 
then that she may give dignity to the inferior ones.”’ 

A perfect uproar of joy took place between Eleanor 
and her newly-arrived visiter when they met, and the 
barking of lap-dogs was scarcely louder ar more vocife- 
rous than the clamour of their voices ; while compliments, 
inquiries, reproaches, and protestations of regard were 
exchanged in rapid and animated succession. A slight 
how of recognition was all that Lady Susan bestowed 
upon Miss Howard, followed by that deliberate stare of 
a cold examining eye, which is, above all inflictions, the 
most formidable in society to a person of sensitive feel- 
ings; therefore, being anxious to escape from notice 
which was so little conciliatory, Matilda gracefully re- 
turned the acknowledgement, and quietly seated herself 
by the fire. 

“ How very thin you are become, Lady Susan !” ex. 
claimed Eleanor, with well-assumed consternation; for 
she knew that her friend lived in perpetual vexation, be- 
cause her embonpoint was beyond what suited with any 
pretensions to young ladyism. ‘‘ You must be fed up in 

the Highlands for the credit of our mountain air, and 
not leave Barnard Castle till you can scarcely get out at 
the door.” 

** Bien o'ligée! but you shall positively not make a 
prize-ox of me.” 


Matilda's attention was, in the meantime, diverted 
from the scene before her, by a perpetual annoyance from 
Lady Susan's three little Blenheim spaniels, which were 
constantly fighting or playing under the table where she 
sat, causing such a vibration as occasionally threatened 
the total overthrow of her drawing materials, till, at 
length, one of them began barking so violently, that fur- 
ther conversation became utterly impossible, 

“ Excase me, Miss Howard,” said Lady Susan, affec- 
edly; “ my darling Tiny cannot bear to be looked at.” 

“ What a modest dog !" exclaimed Matilda, unable to 
help laughing; “‘ but she is certainly a great beauty.” 

“ Yes,” said Eleanor, “ Tiny has quite the air of a dog 
of fashion, and such a friendly way of pntting her paw 
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upon my arm, asif she really could speak, and had some. 
thing confidential to say.” , 

“ Dear little creatures! they are very attaching ! 
Positively Tiny becomesso melancholy during my absence 
that Dantelle and I take it by turns now to remain at 
home from church on alternate Sundays, that she may 
not be dull.”’ 

A long conversation ensued between the two friends 
on the good qualities of their respective pets, while in. 
namerable anecdotes were told of their sagacity and 
affection. Dogs, long since deceased, were remembered 
and deplored with melancholy regret; and the infirmities 
and distempers of others still living were described and 
lamented, with expressions of interest and pity which 
might have been applied to their dearest friends in simi. 
lar circumstances. The medical treatment of their com. 
plaints was anxiously considered, the variety of their 
tastes discussed, and many unpleasant endurances they 
each boasted of having put up with from the canine race, 
which would have caused a fellow-creature to be banished 
with disgust from their sitting-rooms. In short, it ap. 
peared as if the two ladies had formed a conspiracy to 
render dogs, at /east equal to mankind, if not superior, 
Before the endless subject seemed more thau begun, the 
door suddenly opened, and a head appeared, exhibiting 
an expression of laughing animation, which Murillo 
might have vainly attempted to copy. 

A dinner-party in Barnard Castle brings out 
all the characters in their different and con- 
trasted parts; and is, we think, a strictly fair, 
as well as a clever piece of representation and 
dialogue. Matilda enters the drawing-room, 
and joins the gay assembled party, having just 
been consoling poor Nanny, the suspected wait. 
ing-maid, who is going distracted under the 
odium of the charges of purloining trinkets 


brought against her. 

Lively groups were scattered about the rcom, all 
apparently animated by the highest spirits; and she 
looked around to ascertain if there was any individual 
with whom she felt sufficiently acquainted to place her- 
self ; but all were already engaged, or else comparative 
strangers, and Eleanor was so surrounded by her satel- 
lites as to be quite unapproachable ; therefore, feeling 
very much like some person who had dropped from the 
clouds and belonged to nobody, Matilda quietly glided 
into a chair as near her cousin as possible, and began 
examining a volume of prints, to diminish the awkward- 
ness of sitting alone and unnoticed. Meantime, she 
stole an intelligent glance around, to observe what was 
passing, and felt as completely aw fait in reading the 
plot of all that was going on, and as far removed from 
taking an active part in it, as if she had been seated in 
a side-box at the Opera. Lady Montague and Mrs 
Clifford appeared to be 1:1 deep and consequential con- 
ference, probably compating the relative prices of their 
milliners’ bills, or else each praising her own daughter 
in a confidential tone tu the other, and boasting of the 
brilliant talents and prospects of their respective sons. 
Sir Richard occupied the whole fire, which was large 
enough to have roasted an ox; but he contrived to spread 
himself entirely over it, holding by the button Dr Mur 
ray, to whom he was eagerly demonstrating on the sub- 
ject of politics. Mr Grant had placed himself beside 
Miss Murray, and seemed for once to be talking gravely 
and in earnest, with a degree of respectful deference 
towards his aged companion, which, in Matilda's estima- 
tion, did him honour. Eleanor continued to be hemmed 
in by a cordon of beaux, each of whom seemed to rival 
all the others in the brilliancy of his own sallies, and i® 
the readiness of his laughter at hers. Not far off was4 
contrast to this noisy coterie. Sir Alfred Douglas 
retired to a distant corner of the room, externally in ® 
state of suspended animation, though an unconscioas 
knitting of his brow seemed to indicate that his minds 
the moment was not so inactive as his body. His ey® 
were half closed, and overshadowed by the dark cluster 
of his hair; his head was thrown back ; his arms folded, 
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and his legs stretched out to their fullest extent, so that : 
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Lady Susan herself would be quite young and handsome 
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in such an equipment; but shew me the beauty who 
would be tolerable in a Quaker's cap °” 

« ] shall wear one to-morrow.” 

“ But then, perhaps, 1 may give out that your cap is 
set at me.” 

“No one would believe it; however, for your com- 
fort, Miss Murray certainly intends to do so. She has 
been watching us all dinner-time ; what a dear old dot she 
is!” 

“Truly excellent indeed,” replied Mr Grant, with 
sudden gravity. ** I do not know her equal in the world. 
Miss Murray, will you do me the honour to drink wine ? 
How I wish we were all like her!” 

“ What a dull respectable world it would be !—why, 
the very art of langhing would be lost, and that is the 
only faculty we possess which animals do not.” 

“ Philosophers have discovered now, that laughter is 
always at the expense of others, and, therefore, it must be 
a very unamiable ,r»pensity. I never have a good 
opinion of people who indulge in it much.” 

“ Then take the consequences, Mr Grant; for I shall 
not do more than smile at your next bon mot, if it be 
ever so good.” 

“That would be exceedingly ungrateful ; for I have 
laughed heartily at many of yours, when they were none 
of the best. But, Miss Fitz-Patrick, you are not pro- 
perly sensible of half your obligations to me, It was only 
yesterday that I wore out an entire set of intellects in 
trying to understand some of the worst puns you perpe- 
trated.” 

“Did I ever degrade myself to punning ?—impossible ! 
—your bill is protested.” 

“Well, then, I danced last year with two plain, 
elderly misses at your own ball, to make it go off well.” 

‘* Ah, that is worth mentioning!—it is a tolerable 
cheval de Lataille, so let it stand. I begin to blame my- 
self for not having sufficiently appreciated your merits.” 

“ Besides, I spoilt a good ear for music this morning 
by listening to your attempts on the flageolet.” 

“You are running up a perfect national debt against 
me. How flagrantly ungrateful I have been !” 


Matilda, thrown entirely out of the conversa- 
tion by her brilliant cousin, is astonished to see 
Dr Nurray also, with all his wisdom, knowledge, 
and eloquence, acting the part of Dummy in this 
gay society. At a certain stage of the dinner— 


Eleanor, with that laudable ambition which she often 
testified, to raise her dogs on a level with herself, sent 


while Lady Susan, not to be outdone, soon afterwards 
minced down carefully, for Tiny, a slice of Turkey 
which Sir Richard sent for her own consumption. The 
dogs being hungry, “licked the platter clean,” and a 
footman, in haste, put Tiny’s plate on the sideboard, 
from whence Martin, without becoming aware of any 
previous destination, transferred it to Lord Alderby. 
Matilda, being the only person who observed this over- 
sight, made a hasty signal for the objectionable plate to 
be changed ; but she coloured with confusion to observe 
the astonishment of his Lordship at her unaccountable 





| 


| three hours ago! 
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To cover her defeat by a spirited attempt at engaging 
Sir Richard in conversation, though he was so 
with his public duties, as host, that her success 
laughably deficient. Of all the forlorn hopes that any 
one can volunteer upon, none is more desperate than 
that of monopolizing much attention from a hospitable 
country gentleman presiding at his own table, of which 
Matilda now saw an amusing exempplification. 

“This was a charming day !”” said Miss Charlotte, 
who seemed never to tire of praising it. 

“Lady Susan Danvers! will you take wine ?—port 
or sherry? Sir Colin ealls this vin cheri, it is so exrel- 
lent! Were you speaking to me, Miss Clifford?” 

** This was a”’ 

“Douglas! try that salmon; it was in the river 
Alderby! send Lady Montague a 
paté. Pardon me, Miss Clifford ; I am all attention!” 

“ This was a char’’—— 

“Dr Murray! as Mathews says, ‘ you are not a 
soup-or-fishial man,’ I perceive. A disciple of Jephson’s 
evidently. Well! it is what we must all come to, 
sooner or later. I would rather not live at all than live 
on a rule-of-three diet. De Mainbury! try that vol. 
au-vent. Made ona Leamington prescription, you may 
depend upon it. Were you remarking anything, Miss 
Clifford ?” 

“J merely said” 

“Fletcher! that Madeira has been forty years in 
bottle! Excuse me, Miss Clifford !” 

‘* My observation was very insignificant ; merely 
that”—— 

“Lady Montague! pray call for a screen! you don't 
stand fire well!” vriys 

Matilda’s countenance had been gradually kindling 
with animation as she watched the fate of Miss Char. 
lotte’s valuable remark, which was destined never to 
struggle into existence at all. She now hastily averted 
her eyes, to conceal a smile which irresistibly forced 
itself on her countenance, and, in turning another way, 
she unexpectedly received a look from Sir Alfred, so full 
of archness and humour, that she was completely taken 
by surprise. 

This is, we consider, sprightly and entertain- 
ing, and we are sure it is exceedingly natural— 
the very scene and language. We must still 
consider Miss Sinclair much less happy im her 
accomplished gentleman, the peerless Sir Alfred. 


Sometimes we have him as a solemn coxcomb—in 








for a second supply of soup, which she gave to Blanco; | What follows, he verges upon the puppy, faneying 


himself privileged to assume the superior airs of 
an eligible with a good rent-roll; against whom 
mothers and daughters are vainly plotting by 
night and day. 

Sir Alfred placed himself near the pianoforte, where 


it might be imagined he was listening to the music, 2 | 


no other ostensible object appeared in his sitting be- 
side Matilda. Not a word passed upon either side, ani 
at length Eleanor came up to him, exclaiming, in a re- 


/ monstrating voice— 


interference, which it was impossible to explain, and | 


she could not but think afterwards that those ladies 
who blame a Roman Emperor for promoting his horse 
above human nature, should look at home. 


It is an equal chance, we imagine, that this | 


lick-trencher anecdote is from the life. 
The dinner proceeds with great spirit. We 


know not whether we are most diverted by the. 


hospitable bustle of the rather ostentatious Scot- 
tish host, or the cross-fire of Sir Colin Fletcher, 
and the unhappy Miss Charlotte Clifford’s inde- 
fatigable, and oft frustrated attempts to edge 
in her valuable meteorological observation side- 
ways or anyways. Matilda, baffled in her endea- 
vours to be sociable, and to contribute her mite 
tu the conversation, was trying 


‘Sir Alfred, you really ought to do a little popularis 
amongst us, since you are canvassing the neighbourhood. 
A dance now would be excellent practice for the election- 
ball, where every fat farmer's cherry-cheeked daughter 
will expect a quadrille.”’ 

**T would rather, at this moment, relinqnish my 8 


_in Parliament than my seat here.” 





‘**T wonder what your valet thinks, Sir Alfred, when 
you return from parties, night after night, 
having worn out any shoes with dancing! He mo* 
fancy that you have been dreadfully at a keds for part 


ners ?” 


“So Iam! and, therefore, I never presume to as 
one!" 

‘*But did I not hear Charlotte Clifford say, som 
minutes ago, when Sir Colin asked her to dance, 
she was very much afraid a previous engagement to y* 
would interfere ?”° 


** Let Miss Clifford plead any engagement she p'ca® 
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provided I am never asked to fulfil it. Nothing on 
this side of Circassia would tempt me from my quiet 
” 


§ wish we had the enchanted horn which forced 
ple to dance while it was played upon, and then you 


Poald not be allowed to sit down for a year. Charlotte 


would be delighted to perform also for as long a time ; 
and you have no idea how charmingly she galopes—one 
might suppose she was blown along the floor by a gale 
of wind.” 

“ How enchanting! If your friend is really such a 
superlative performer, perhaps she will favour us with a 
specimen now. Pray ask her tu exhibit a few steps 
here !" 

“ Well, Sir Alfred, since you are inexorable to Char- 

lotte, perhaps I might be prevailed on to dance with 
you myself,” 
" “Ttis very plain why you propose that, Miss Fitz- 
Patrick, because all the world would immediately ex- 
elaim, ‘ There is the handsomest couple in the world !’ 
but I cannot countenance such inordinate vanity.” 

“It is more a matter of curiosity, to ascertain how 
J should feel in dancing, for once, with an unwilling 

ner.”’ 

“You would be as much uplifted by the honour as 
Abon Hassan during his one day of being a caliph ; but, 
seriously, Miss Fitz-Patrick, I have got what is called 
in this country a sitting-down-cold, and I was, besides, 
given over by the doctors yesterday with a sprained 
ancle. Pray let me settle here quiet!y—for life.” 

Eleanor gave a conscious look, and a blush, at these 
inadvertent words of Sir Alfred, to which Matilda per- 
ceived that she attributed as much meaning as they 
could carry, while she jestingly replied— 

* Then I must make away with myself, since you give 
me no hope, for I am like time and tide, which wait for 
nobody ; and once lost can never be recalled.—Going ! 
going! gone !” 

Sir Alfred looked much relieved at the departure of 
his lively persecutor, and re-established himself in his 
retreat near the piano, where Matilda observed the 
inward diversion with which he seemed to watch some 
daring manoeuvres of Mrs Clifford to provide her daugh- 
ters with partners for a quadrille which was about to be 
turmed, 


Where Miss Sinclair, in the conversations of 
Dr Murray, does introduce sacred subjects— 
the most sacred of all—and we are not sure that 
we ever care to meet with such within the same 
boards with clever pictures of fashionable man- 
ness, or of dissipated or heartless worldly cha- 
racters—she manages to avoid everything ap- 
proaching the hackneyed phraseology of that 
bold and presumptuous portion of the religious 
public whom Coleridge christens the Slangi. 
Nay, more ; she checks and rebukes this auda- 
cious spirit. ‘‘ I shall never,” says Sir Alfred 
Upon one occasion— 

' “Be slow to acknowledge opinions and principles, 
where it seems right to do so, for they are my highest 


lonour ; but, in proportion to my reverence for holy 
things, is my apprehension of hearing them hackneyed 
‘0 ordinary conversation, as a subject for mawkish sen- 
tunent or idle gossip.” 

“I quite agree with you, Sir Alfred, in disliking a 
Superficial interchange of unfelt truths, and all that 
uiere Jargon which people sometimes talk in society 
4ow; but yet it appears to me a matter of daty openly 
to acknowledge ian convictions as are inwardly felt, that 
We ey not seem ashamed of them.” 
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“Tt is certainly singular what a general familiarity 
prevails in every company with the doctrines and ice!- 
ings of religion. You never encounter any one in 
society now who is not able and willing to diseuss that 
subject in an interesting manner; and, though there are 
not many to whom it is the first object in life; scarcely 
an individual I ever converse with does not make it the 
Ore to be promoted at some future time to its proper 
place.” 

“There is pain in associating with those who are 
entirely ignorant of religion, But still more in hearing 
those who know their’ Master's will, and evidently do it 
not. I have seen your cousin talk like a bishop to Dr 
Murray when the whim takes her, and if it were under- 
stood that the subject is one of more than common 
interest for me, even my friend Miss Charlotte Clifford 
might get up a few suitable questions and remarks.” 


Miss Sinclair has, moreover, shrewd notions 
upon various other matters of pretension and 
flummery. Here is a sketch of fashionable 
boarding-school studies---of a school where the 
young ladies were obliged to bring their books 
to table :— 


‘*T know of several excellent boarding-schools for 
young ladies, where that is actually insisted on,” observed 
Lady Montague. ‘‘ My daughter, Maria, at Elysium 
House, was always obliged to learn her Italian exercise 
while she breakfasted, and her Euclid during the inter- 
vals of dinner. The girls walked out in pairs, one 
guiding her companion along the path, while the other 
read aloud from the best works on science and natural 
history ; besides which, the French governess repeated 
verses to them all the time they dressed, Nothing 
could be more admirable than the whole system, and I 
only lamented being obliged to take my daughter away, 
on account of that long unaccountable illness she had, 
which has never entirely left her. It is, I must say, a 
great mortification to me that, with so many accomplish - 
ments, she can scarcely leave her sofa, and that, with a 
— knowledge of every language in Europe, she has 
iardly strength to speak even in English.” 

‘*The Manchester cotton-weavers, with their sixteen 
hours of labour a-day, are nothing to this,” cried Mr 
Grant, laughing. ‘“ W wer get into Parliament, my 
first exploit shall be to pre#@nt a petition from the dis- 
tressed young ladies of Great Britain, praying to be 
relieved from excessive taxation on their health, their 
spirits, their time, and their understandings.”’ 


A quiet stroke of satire closes the system of 
modern tuition, where we leave Miss Marabvout, 
the treacherous toady of the discomfited heiress, 
with another female preceptor— 


Having each obtained the most satisfaetory testi- 
monials from a variety of distinguished families, to whom 
references can be given. Both profess to teach all the 
usual branches of education, music, drawing, and lan- 
guages, besides every kind of useless or useful knowledge, 
and also, as Miss Marabout expresses herself— 


‘© PRINCIPLES OP COURSE.” 


How the heiress is checked in the career of 
vanity, selfishness, and worldly ambition, puri- 
fied in the furnace, and restored to sober-minded 
happiness, and how the fair fortunes of Matilda 
bourgeon and blossom, while she extends to the 
repentant Eleanor the most tender and generous 
forgiveness, we shall now leave to the leisure of 
the reader, believing that our random specimens 
may stimulate his search, though they can scarcely 
direct it. 
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NEW; LIGHTS THROWN, BY M. VON RAUMER, ON THE PRIVATE 
AND PERSONAL HISTORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH AND 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Ir the above be not the exact title of M. Von 
Raumer’s “ Contributions to Modern History,” it 
accurately describes the portion of the volume 
which we have felt of the highest interest, and 
which we, therefore, propose to introduce to our 
readers. 

M. Von Raumer, in his careful gleanings from 
the State Paper Office and the collections in 
the British Museum, has given his readers only 
the cream or quintessence of his researches; and, 
for his judicious omissions, he renders the most 
satisfactory reasons. A few persons might have 
dug through the load of rubbish with which the 
rich material is overlaid ; but his work, which 
must have consisted of many volumes, would 
have remained a sealed book to the multitudes 
of modern readers; instead of which, in its 
present state it is full of interest and entertain- 
ment. These curiosities of history and litera- 





ture are thrown into the form of letters, which | 


are addressed to Tieck. 

What an unhappy life was that of Mary Stuart 
The short period which, to the superficial ob- 
server, appears the most brilliant and enviable 


era of her existence, is, on closer inspection, | 


found to have been fraught with anxiety and 


misery. Her happiest years, after the period of | 


imagined her queenly wishes and womanly blan- 
dishments were to win over, and, if not com. 
pletely to alienate from the great cause of the 
Reformation, at least to soften towards her 
religion and to the Catholics. Randolph con- 
firms all that has been said of the wonderful 
energy and influence of Knox:— 


“ | assure you the voice of one man is able, in one 
hour, to put more life in us than five hundred trumpets 
continually blustering in our ears Mr Knox spoke last 
Thursday to the Queen : he knocked so heartily upon her 
heart, that he made her weep ;—for that will do as well 
for anger as for grief. She charged him with his book, 
with his severe dealing with all men that disagree with 
him in his opinions. She willed him to use more meek. 
ness in his sermons, Some things he spoke to her satis. 
faction in mitigating the rigours of his book; and in 
some things he pleased her very little, in special speaking 
against the mass. It was presented her (at a feast) a 
boy of six years; he came, as it were, from heaveu, out 
of a globe, which offered her a bible, psalter, and the key 
of the gates. They had pageants to represent the hore 
rible judgments of God upon idolatry; they had the 


- burning of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ; they designed 


thoughtless childhood—if Mary, in her conven- | 


tual seclusion in France, ever tasted the careless 
happiness of childhood—must have been spent 


in prison, when, abandoning hope, resignation | 
came, at last, in the place of despair. The main — 


cause of all her crimes and all her wo, may have 
been, that, with violent passions and a bad educa- 
tion, her heart never once found a resting-place ; 
that she never found one deserving her confi- 
dence, in whom she could safely trust. All 
princes are unfortunate in the circumstances of 
their early life; but she was the most unhappy 
of all, 

We must premise that Raumer has a strong 
prepossession in favour of Elizabeth ; because, 
as we think, he looks more steadily to the public 
consequences of actions, than to their motives and 
impulses originating in character and situation. 
The education of the rival Queens, he considers 
to have had an essential influence on the fortunes 
of their after life; and it is certain that the 
early prudence, masterly self-possession, and 
craft of Elizabeth, acquired in the severe school 
of adversity, outweighed the more shallow per- 
fidy of the weak, violent, and fascinating Mary. 
The first notices of this unhappy Princess that 
are found in the volume, are those sent by Ran- 
dolph, the English ambassador, to his court, upon 
the young Queen's arrival from France. She 
reached Edinburgh in August 1561. 


ber of that year, we find her embroiled with 
Kuox and his adherents, whom she had vainly 











to have a priest burnt at the elevation: Huntly hindered 
that pageant.” 


“ Sunday, the 8th of September, the Earl of Argyle 
and Lord James (Mary’s half brother) so disturbed the 
Queen during mass, that some priests and others left 
their places with broken heads and bloody ears. This 
was a sport for some, while others shed tears for that 
matter. It is suspected that Lord James seeked to mind 
his own advancement; but as yet he has had but little 
from the Queen.” 

The influence and feelings of Mary received a still 
severer blow by the proclamation of Archibald Douglas, 
the provost, and the magistrates of Ldinburgh, which 
commanded all monks, priesis, and papists, to leave the 
city on pain of death. ° . : ° ° . 

*¢ Tce seemeth wonder that the whole state of this realm 
should be altered by one head or two, by one woman, 
and some men of whose excellent wisdom there was never 
yet either great opinion or fame.” 

The young Queen had yet been but three 
short weeks in Scotland, and, before three 
months were elapsed, it became a question 
‘whether the Queen, being an idolatress, may 
be obeyed in all civil and political actions. I 
think marvel of the wisdom of God that gave 
this unruly, stout, and cumbersome people no 
more substance or power than they have; for 
then they would run wild.” 

Mary almost immediately placed strong hopes 
in Elizabeth for support against her turbulent 
subjects. For Elizabeth, her relation and pro- 
tectress, and the powerful English Queen, she 
accordingly affected the warmest gratitude and 
regard, In the second year of her residence in 
her native kingdom, it was Mary's fortune to be 
called upon tg punish her eyil genips, the getest- 


able and infamous Bothwell. 


In Septem. | 


The romantic tale of Chastellet, the roman- 
tic lover of the beautiful Queen, which has s0 
often furnished a theme to poets and a subject to 
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ainters, is here stripped of much of its romance. | 
The extreme freedom, if not levity of her man- 

ners, had created the most injurious suspicions of | 
her character, and encouraged the audacity of 
those around her. Yet, her gaiety and love of 
splendour and amusement, were perfectly consist- 
ent with the innocence and purity of a young 
mind, chafed and disappointed in every dearer 


interest. 
« She devotes every morning,”’ says the French am- 


bassador, Foys, ** to the chase, and every evening to balls | 
and masquerades, which greatly offends the Puritans.” 

<¢ Since the beginning of this Queen’s sorrows,”” writes 
Randolph, on the Ist of April 1563, to Cecil, “she has 
taken pleasure to ride up and down, a hawking and 
hunting daily, from place to place. She renewed unto 
me all her griefs and great adventures that had falien | 
unto her since the death of her husband, and how she | 
was now destitute of all friendship. Wherefore I should 
not wonder to see her at so extreme points of sorrow, as 
she was, whereunto it was not possible for her to put an 
end.” 

When Randolph, however, brought her a letter from 
Elizabeth, at which she was greatly rejoiced and com- 
forted, she said, ** God will not leave me destitute; I 
have received the best letter of my good sister of England 
that evec 1 had; and I do assure you it comforted me 
much. 

« The Queen,”’ writes Randolph, on the 13th of June, 
“gave me audience in bed ; she keeped her bed that day, 
rather for her ease than for any grief she found in her 
body.” Perhaps, however, she needed rest after nocturnal 
entertainments ; of one of which Randolph says——‘* The 


SG 





banquet continued with joy and mirth, marvellous sights 
and great show, and singular devices; nothing left un- 
done that might either fill the bellies, feed the eyes, or 
content the mind.”’” Many were offended at Mary and | 
her ladies sometimes appearing at such entertainments in 
male attire; and the tollowing report of Randolph to 
Elizabeth, of the 5th of February 1565, will shew better 
than those detatched remarke, the lights and shadows of 
Mary’s way of life. 

The Queen had gone with a few attendants to St. 
Andrew's, and lived very merrily in a citizen’s house. 
Randolph delivered to her a letter from Klizabeth, to 
which she gave no answer, except that he should dine 
and sup with her every day. After this had continued 
for three days, and the Queen did not begin to speak of 
matters of business, Randolph thought it his duty to 
mention them. She answered, “ I see now well that you 
are weary of this company and treatment. 
you to be merry, and to see how like a bourgeois wife I 
live with my little troop. And vou will interrupt the 
pastimes with your great and grave matters. 1 pray 


you, sir, if you be weary here, return home to Edin- | 


burgh, and keep your gravity and great embassade until 


the Queen come thither, for I assure you, you shall not see | 


ber here, nor | know not myself where sheis become. You 
see neither cloth of state, nor such appearances that you 


I wish for | 


“ON RAUMER ON THE HISTORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH AND QUEEN MARY. Hg 


made privy that night, ard in the morning being adver- 
tised, she commanded him out of her presence. He, not. 
withstanding, followed her to Dumfermline, and either 


| by some words or token, finding, as he thought, her 


wrath appeased, took new courage upon him; and at 
her coming unto Burnte Island, the Queen being in her 
chamber, no wan in her company, only certain gentle. 
women about her, he cometh in alone, and desired that 


| he might purge himself of that crime that he was charged 


with, that he was found under her bed; but said, that, 
being in the Queen's chamber iate at night, and finding 
himself heavy for want of sleep, got him inte the next 
place that was at hand, Yet was he convicted by sufficient 
witnesses, that he (was) not. found there, but under the 
bed. This being proved against him, he was committed 
to ward ; the next day sent unto St. Andrew’s, and, with- 
in five or six days after, his head cut off in the open 
market place. He died with repentance ; he confessed pri. 
vately more than he spoke openly. His purpose was, that 
night that he was found under her bed, to have tried her 
constance (7), and by furce to have attempted that which 
by no preservation (7) he could attain unto; whereof 
ensued to him the worthy reward of so rash an enter- 
prise of so unworthy a creature, even to have thought to 
come by that, which she herself, I believe, judgeth very 
few men in the world worthy of. The Queen herself had 
taken some grief of mind for that matter. She begins 
now to be merry again; I doubt not but this sorrow will 
pass, and the wonder thereof within few days be out- 
blown.” 


We cannot see why Raumer should blame 
Mary for harshness and cruelty in delivering 
this presumptuous man to the executioner, in 
his text, while, immediately below, he adds, in a 
note, that Murray and the other counsellors in- 
sisted upon his death. Several incidental notices 
of Bothwell occur almost about the same time 
that Darnley arrived from England :— 

“< We hear that the Earl of Bothwell is at liberty, as 
it is said, upon his faith. I think it the best way te make 
him a very stark-naked naughty beggar. His substance 
is consumed for more than twenty days sinee, saving a 
Portugal piece, which he received for a token out of the 
north, from a radeon, that, if ever she be a widow 
should never be my wife. 


*¢ The Queen mislikes Bothwell'’s coming home with- 
out license. She has already sent a serjeant-of-arms to 
summon him to undergo the law, which if he refuses to 
do, he shall be pronounced a rebel, It is intended in 
this manner to drive him out of the country, and I have 


| been requested to write to England, that he may not be 


j 

| received there. 

| have spoken divers dishonourable words against the 
| 


Bothwell is charged by Murray to 


Queen, and threatened Murray and Lethington that he 
would be the death of them both.” 


And this was the reckless profligate and bold 


_ villain who made this unhappy woman's fate. 


may think there is a Queen here; nor I would not that | 


you should think that I am she at St. Andrew's that I | 


was at Edinburgh, 

This was Mary’s mode of life; and such were 
her natural tastes—which she freely indulged, 
without remembering that constraint and the 
rigid observance of etiquette, are part of the high 
price Princes pay for authority. 

Chastellet was in the suite of the French 
ambassador. 


turbed exceedingly, gives two editions of the | 
The last | 


attempt which cost this man his life. 


is, probably, the most accurate :— 
“ Chasteliet was found uader her bed with his sword 


beside nim, and his dagger about him, (the day before | 


The conduct of the popular leaders at this 
period must have been intolerable to the Queen, 
_who could not, at all times, dissemble her indig- 


| nation, Mary soon lost the good graces of the 


English ambassador, who had, at first, judged of 


her with indulgence. As a zealous Protestant, 


'an English statesman, and a servant of Eliza- 
| beth, the Scottish Queen daily made herself more 


. oe : 
Randolph, whom the affair dis- | and more obnoxious tohim; and fromthe time that 


_ she resolved upon a marriage so displeasing to his 
royal mistress, his complaints rise to denuncie~ 
tions. Everysymptom portended violent change; 
_ but we should imagine that a part of the intelli. 
'gence which Randolph sent te his court, was 


Mary’s departure from Eudimourgn,) the Queen being | Coloured by the medium through whieh it reached 
ready to go into her bed. Whereof the Queen, not being | him, 
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“ There is a very great lack of governing im the 

and great disobedience in the subjecta. Con- 
the Queen's ordinance, more repair daily to 
her chapel, than cometh to a sermon. One 
i himself wad, entered the Queen's 
ec drew his sword, overthrew the chalices, candle- 
erm th < yolbnag sent off the priest, dc, At this the 
Queen is angry, and many are glad.” Intrigues and 
parties increase at court, especially since the appearance 
of . “ They are all sorry that such a guest is 
come among them, to make their ruler (to play the 
master.) One showed a map of Scotland to Darnley, 
and the possessions of Murray. He said it was too 
much, Of this speech the Queen willed him to excuse 
himself to Murray.” 

‘* All things now grow too libertine, and the Queen 
taketh upon her to do what she pleases. She would 
have a liberty for all men to go where they list. She 
thinks it too great a subjection, as a prince in her own 
country, to have her will broke. The subjects desire 
to live in their own fear and worship of God—otier their 
lives again, rather, to be sacrificed. This kindles in her 
a desire of revenge, and breeds in others a liberty to 
speak, and a will to attempt by force, what by others 
means they cannot get reformed.” 

“* 4 schoolmaster at Haddington made a play, to ex- 
ercise his scholars against the ministers, and baptized a 
cat. One of the QQueen's chapel, a singing man, said he 
believed as well of Robin Hood as anything in the Bible. 
Her own mass, and the resorting to it, such blasphemies 
as these unpunished, her will to continue Popery. her wish 
to let all men live as they list, have offended the godly. 
Besides, there are many who desire alteration, all which 


He 


occasions continual fear that these matters will shortly | 


break out to some great mischief. These frequent 
debates and controversies between her and her nobles, 
must needs occasion malcontents, and, some time or 
other, must break out. When she marries a Papist, 
this will fortify her in her measures, A marriage with 
Leicester, who is a Protestant, may easily convert her, 
or at least make her more moderate. 

“ The Queen's affection to Darnley is at present 
known. They are sorry that he is come; they say of 
Darnley, that in wisdum he does not much differ from 
his father. The honourable treatment he has here 
iuakes him think no little of himself. Some persuade 
him that he is so loved by many of this nation, that they 
think him a fit match for the Queen. This may make a 
yreat impression on a young man who is still at court, 
and well received by those who are nearest toher. This | 
may induce him to attempt this matter.” 

** She has already so good a liking of him, that she | 
can be content to forsake all other offers, and give up 
all suitors, and content herself with her own choice. | 
She attended Daruley in an illness” (Report of 29th of 
Aped) “ with marvellous great and tender care. Such 
talks and bruits spread abroad for her doing, that it is 
wonder to hear what discontent there is presently | 
amongst her people. I speak not now of the common 
sort, of whom I thought least, but of those of best 
judgment, and the wisest in this realm; and in one 
word to say it, nothing in her government is liked. 


“ Your lordship shall know, that greater reviving 
there was never in any time of mass Popery, than was 
this Easter at the Resurrection, and at her high mass. 
Organs was wont to be the common music ; she wanted 
now neither trumpet, drum, nor fife, bagpipe, nor 
sakers. Upon the Monday, she and divers of her 
women apparelled themselves like bourgeois’ wives, and 
went upon their feet up and down the town. Of every 
man they met they took a pledge ora piece of money 
tewards the banquet ; and in the same odging where I 
am accustomed to lodge, there was the dinner prepared, 
and great cheer made, at which she was herself, with 
the great wonder and gaping of men, women, and chil- 
dren.” 

This masquerading of the Queen and her | 


ladies, and taking money, is, after all, very ike 
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the humours of our decorous medern Fancy 
Fairs. 


Randolph became more severe in his language 


as the marriage proceeded ; and at last wrote 
that ‘“ she was now almost in utter contempt of 
her people ;” but his heart relented and melted 
to her subsequent misery, arising from that ill- 
starred and most unhappy marriage. . The cha- 
racter of Darnley left no room for doubt of the 


speedy consequences of this alliance ; even be- 


fore it took place, Randolph clearly foreteld ana 
bewailed her fate. 


** T hear that in words he is a fool; by some deeds, 
also, to her, shewed what his will is, if his power be 
equal to his furious passions. I will only speak of this, 
when with his dagger he would have stricken the justice- 
clerk that brought him word, that the creation of his 
being a duke was deferred for a time.” 

‘* T know not,’’ writes Randolph, on the same day, 


‘* in what sort to utter unto your lordship so much as J. 


conceive of the pitiful and lamentable estate of this poor 
Queen, whom ever before I esteemed so worthy, so wise, 
so honourable in all her doing ; and at this present do 
find so altered with affection towards Darnley, that she 
has brought her honour in question, her estate in hazard, 
her country to be torn in pieces. 


” This Queen in her love is 80 transported, and he in 
his behaviour grown to be so proud, that to all honest, 


men he is intolerable, and almost forgetful of his duty 
to her already, that hath adventured so much for his 
sake. What shall come of her, or what life with him 


she shall lead, that already takes so much upon him as, 


to control and command her, I leave it to others to 
think. 
of a message from the Queen, that was to his discontent- 
ment, would with his dagger have slain the messenger ¢ 
So little he yielded to her desire ; so bold he was at the 
first with one of her counsellors; yea, with him that 
most favoured his cause, and was the chief worker of 
that what passed between them. These things, my 
lord, do move me much to lament her case ; this it is 
that may move any man to pity that ever saw her, that 
ever loved her; but most of all, I am sorry to see so 
good opportunity, so great likelihood to unite these two 
realms together, to be omitted, to the great disadvan- 
tage, to the great hurt and hindrance of Christ’s true 


religion, and undoing a great number of godly men. 


** Your lordship now sees our hard case; her poor 
estate, blinded, transported, carried I know not whither, 


| or which way, to her own confusion, and destruction of 


her country, for the love of him that ever I judged the 
most unworthy to be matched to such a one, as I have 
known her and seen her to be.” 


To Leicester, who had raised his hopes to the 
alliance of the Queen of Scots, Randolph was yet 
more explicit. What a picture of a headstrong 
imbecile ruffian, and a passionate woman, tor- 
tured by a misplaced and degrading attachment! 


“So great tokens of love pass daily between Mary and 
Darnley as ever did before. Within her has wronght 
s0 strange an effect, that shame is laid aside, and all re- 
gard to that what chiefly pertains to princely honour 
removed out of sight. Her counsellors are those whom 
she likes worst. The nearest of her kin, the farthest from 
her heart. My Lord Murray liveth where he lists, My 
Lord Lethington hath now both leave and time enough 
to pay the court unto his fair mistress. Such good favour 
hath he won through his long travail and late favour that 
be found amongst you, David [ Rizzio] is he that now 
worketh as chief secretary to the Queen, and only go- 
vernor to her good man. The bruits here are wonder- 
ful; men’s talk very strange; the hate towards him and 
his honse mnrvellons great; his pride intolerable ; his 


_ Words not to be borne, but where no man dare speak 


evereayt 
atest, 


Lc spares not, alvo, in tuken of his manhood, 











What shall be judged of him, that for bringing . 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AND MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


ws fly, when he knows they will be taken. 
= ’ coals 4 seo bashed as I hear say that sometimes 
“ye be in, is strange to believe. What cause this 
poaple have to rejoice of this their worthy prince, I leave 


it to the world to think. When they have said all, and 





| 
| 
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Lieutenant-general of the kingdom, while she 
was for Bothwell. Their quarrels soon became 
open. 

The place of Randolph, whom the Queen had 


ht what they can, they find nothing, but that God | forbidden to appear at court, as she believed him 

= send him @ short end, or themselves a miserable | 

= jer such an estate and government as this is like | 
’ 


™ bs I am sorry that I have lost my good hope, but most 


t your lordship has foreslowed (missed) 80 good 
pein coe where I am assured your life had been happy, 
and should have here found wherewith to have contented 
vou, if it had been taken in time. This Queen is now 
#0 much altered from what lately she was known to be, 
that they who now behold her, doth not think her to be 
‘he'same. Her majesty is laid aside ; her wits not such 
vo they were; her beauty other than it was; her cheer and 
countenance changed—lI wot not into what. A woman 
more to be pitied than any that ever I saw—such one now 
as neither her own regardeth, nor she taked count of any 
thatis virtuous or good. How loth I am thus to write, 
or what grief I have thus to think, your lordship may 
welt conceive of whom so many times, and for my chief 
delight hath been always to set forth her worthy praise, 
equal to any that ever I saw; she only excepted whom 
Iam most bound in duty to honour and serve. 


“ The saying is this, that surely she is bewitched. The 
parties, the persons are named to be the doers, the tokens, 
the rings, the bracelets, are found and daily worn, that 
retain the sacred mysteries. 


“« Darnley’s behaviour is such that he is now contemn- 
ed of all men, even by those who were his chief friends. 
What shall become of him I know not; but it is greatly 
to be feared that he can have no long life among this peo- 
ple. The Queen herselt being of better understanding, 
seeks to frame and fashion him to the temper of her sub- 
jects. No persuasion can change that what custom has 
made natural to him. He is reckoned proud, disdainful, 
and suspicious; which kind of men this soil, of any other, 
can worse bear. Towards the Queen herself I saw never 
men’s minds so greatly altered; you may say almost to 
utter contempt of her behaviour ; without the fear of God, 
princely majesty, or care that she ought to have about her 
subjects and country.” a 

Such were the days of Mary’s inauspicious 
courtship; and it was part and parcel of her 
nature, as a Stuart, to be but the more resolutely 
determined upon following her own will, in pro- 
portion as the opposition of duty and reason 
became powerful. The Catholics, as well as the 
Protestants, now condemned her infatuated 
passion. Attention has been too exclusively 
fixed upon the revolting crimes of Mary, without 
taking into consideration the palliatives of her 
lesser offences. No shadow of palliation can be 
offered for guilt so deep and complicated as hers 
became. The marriage took place. 

* All honour that may be attributed unto any man by 
a wife, he hath it wholly and fully. All praise that may 
be spoken of (him) he lacketh not from herself. All dig- 


uities that she can endue him with, are already given and | 


gianted. No man pleaseth her that coutenteth not him ; 
aud (I say more) she hath given unto him her whole will 
\o be ruled and guided as himself best liketh. She cannot 
> — prevail with him in anything that is against his 
Thus early was the unhappy Queen 
Spited with a fool 

Spited and angered worse. 

lhe honeymoon, if Queens ever know honey- 
noons, Was not over when Randolph wrote of the 
quarrels of the royal pair—one cause of con- 
tention being, that Darnley would have his father 


‘ 
' 


a spy and an enemy, was now assumed by Drury, 
who wrote to Cecil :-— 


“* The people say that Darnley is too much addicted 
to drinking. It is certainly there was some 


_ jar between the Queen and him, at a mert’s (merchant's) 


) house at Edinburgh, she only dissuading him from drink- 


ing, and enticing others ; in both which he proceeded, 


_ and gave her such words, that she left the place with 





tears, which they that are known to those proceedings, 
say is not strange to be seen. 

*“* These jars arise, among other things, from his 
seeking the matrimonial crown, which she will not yield 
unto. Darnley is in great mislike with the Queen; she 
is very weary of him, and, as some judge, will be more 
soerelong. As true it is, that those who depend wholly 
upon him are not liked of her, nor they that follow her 
of him, as David [ Rizzio] and others.” 


The savage murder of Rizzio took place in the 
eighth month of the Queen’s marriage. The 
new lights that M. Von Raumer has cast upon 
this savage butchery are drawn from the corre- 
spondence of Foy, the French ambassador ; but 
there is no fresh fact of any importance. The 


letters to Queen Elizabeth dwell upon two 
causes for the murder :— 


“ The first [cause] that the King, a few days before, 
about an hour after midnight, knocked at the door of the 
(Queen's chamber, but received no answer. Hereupon 
he called out aloud and begged Mary to open the door, 
but in vain. At last he chrestousl to break it open ; 
and found the Queen, when she let him in, quite alone 
in her room; but, looking about, he found Rizzio in a 
closet, who had thrown a morning gown over him, hav- 
ing nothing else on but his shirt. This is the chief 
cause of the murder. The second was, that Mary posi- 
tively refused to have her husband crowned as king, and 
declined to comply witkyalmost every request that he 
made her. He took it Mito his head that this was all 
done by the advice of Rizzio; and the earls and noble- 
men had similar grounds of hatred, for reasons relating 
to themselves,” 


After Rizzio had been dragged from the pre- 
sence of the Queen, she seems to have remained 


_unconscious of his murder: the report to the 





English Privy Council states that— 

“* There remained a long time with the Queen, her 
husband and Lord Ruthven. She made, as we hear, 
great intercession that he should have no harm. She 
blamed greatly her husband that was the author of s« 
foul an act. It is saidthat he did answer that David 
had more company of her body than he for the space of 
two months, and, therefore, for her honour and his own 
contentment, he gave his consent that he should be taken 
away. ‘ It is not,’ said she, ‘the woman’s part to seek 
her husband, and therefore that the fault was his own.’ 
He said, that when he came, she cither would not see 
him, or made herself sick. ‘ Well,’ said she, * you have 
taken your gre of me, and your farewell!’ ‘ That 
were a pity,’ said Lord Ruthven; ‘he is your majesty’s 
husband, and you must yield to one Sn tee Wh y 
may not I,’ said she, ‘leave him as well as your wife 
left her husband ?—others have done the like,’ Ruth- 
ven said that she was lawfully divorced from her hus- 
band, and for such cause as the King found himself 
grieved; besides, this man was mean, base—an enemy 
to the nobility, a shame to her, and dishonour to her 
country. ‘ Well,’ said she, ‘it shall be dear blood to 
some of you if his be spilt.’ ‘ God forbid,’ said Lord 
Ruthven, ‘ for the more your grace show yourself offend- 
ed, the world will judge the worse.’ Her husband this 











tune qu little, her grace continually weeped—the 
Lord Ruthven being ill at ease and weak, ealld for a 
drink, and said, ‘I must do this with your majesty’s 
pardon ;’ and persuaded her, in the best sort he could, 
that she would pacify herself; nothing that could be said 
could please her. In this mean time, there arose a tu- 
mult in the court, to pacify which, there went down 
Lord Ruthven, who went straight to the Earls Huntley, 
Bothwell, and Athol, to quiet them, and to assure them, 
from the King, that nothing was intended against them. 
They, notwithstanding. taking fear, when they heard 
Lord Murray would be there next day, and Argyle meet 
them ; Huntley and Bothwell got out of a window, and 
so departed.” 
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M, Von Raumer indulges in a strain and style | 


of philosophical commentary upon these and 
some other dark passages of Scottish history, 
which we apprehend is anything but fitted to 
British tastes. Where conjecture wil! at all bear 
him out, he does not hesitate to put the worst and 


the foulest construction upon some things which | 
| The Queen was conducted to Lisleburgh (Edinburgh ?) 


history has left in obscurity, and which may very 
safely be so left. The criminality of Mary is 
sufficiently established without seeking to load 
her memory—very much at random, as we think 
—with mysterious, rank, and foul offences, for 
which there seems no tenable ground whatever. 
Mary was capable of great crimes ; but she was 
not a monster. 

The murder of Darnley on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, the abduction of the Queen by Bothwell in 
April, their infamous marriage early in May 
after the fraudulent divorce, and Mary’s final 
abasement and captivity in June, follow like 
the acts of some dark and sanguinary tragedy ; 
the guilty marriage being not the least memor- 
able scene. The English ambassador, and most of 
the foreign ambassadors, had leit Edinburgh upon 
the murder of Darnley ; and even the French 
minister Croc declined being present at the 
ominous nuptials of Mary and Bothwell. Shortly 
afterwards, Croc wrote to Queen Catherine de 
Medicis. 


** The marriage is too unhappy, and begins already to be 
repented of. Ou Thursday the Queen seut tor we, when 
I perceived something strange in the mutual behaviour 
of her and her husband. She attempied to excuse it, 
and said, * If you see me melancholy, it is because 1 do 
not choose tv be cheerful; because | never will be so, 
und wish for nothing but death.’ Yesterday, wien 
they were both in a room with the Earl of Dommedlle 
(d’Aumale,) she called aloud for a knife to kill herseit; 
the persons iu the autechawber heard it. I velieve that, 
if God does not support her, she will tall eutiely ino 
despair. On three uccasions, when 1 have seen her, 1 
have given her advice, aud consvled her as well as 1 was 
able, Her husband will not be able to continue here 
long, for he is too much hated in the kingdom, and the 
people will always be couviuced that the death of the 
King was his work.” 

The contederacies of the nobility against him soon 
grew so powerlul tat Croc reports: “Ou the tuilowing 
day, the Sth of June, at ten o'ciock in the evening, the 
Queen secretly Gisguised herself in male attire, aud took 
the road from Burt..wick to Dunbar, where she airived 
at three o'clock in the morning, having sat the whule way 
on an ordiuary saddle, aud wet the Duke on the road. 
The danger increasing, they were soon obliged to leave 
that castle, amd suduenly saw berseif in iront of the 
army of the nobles. At last, (couuuues Cioc,) it was 
thought fit to send Barun Laiugton and M. ue Tres 
biouin with a declaration, tuat the Duke, in order to 


prevent bloodshed, was ready to engage in single combat, 





for which Baron Tullibardine also offered himself. Both. — 


well showed much alacrity, and began to arm; but the 
Queen being informed of tbe circumstances, would by no 
means aliow her husband to fight with oue of inferior 
rank, who was, besides, a traitur, On this the tiiends 


and relations of Bothwell were of opinion, that, if an 


earl or nobleman of high rank offered to accept the cum. 
bat with him, he and every one ought to ask the Queen’s 
permission. This declaration being communicated to the 
enemy, Lord Lindsay resvived to undertake the combat 
Hereupon be laid aside his armour, wok some lelresh. 
ment; then, in the presence of the whole army, feil on 
his knees, and prayed that God might in his mercy pro. 
tect the innocent, and punish, according to his justice, 
the guilty murderer of the King.” 

Tne Queen, however, still reiused her consent to the 
combat, and for this and other ressous, it did pot take 
place. ** But,’* says Croc, ** as the enemies were very 
superior in number, Bothwell became greatly alarmed, 
aud at last asked the Queen whether she woulu keep the 
promise of fidelity which she bad made tu him. She 
answered, * Yes,’ and gave him her band uponit.§ Lie 
then mounted his horse, and fled with a tew attendants, 


where she arrived at ten o'clock in ihe evening. Ou tug 
way sherepruached Loid Lindsay in the bitterest terms 
for his great tury, referring to the past aud to the pre. 
sent, to which he was not able to give a ready auswer, 
Though the Queen had taken no nuuarshbwment for jour. 
and-tweuty hours, sue refused to take any reieshoent, 
and retired to her chamver, after she bad upbraidced the 
karls of Athol and Morton in bareh terms. On the fol. 
lowing mourning she found that she was watched like 4 
prisoner, sv that uone of ber servants had access to her. 
lu the nignt, she went to oue of the windows of her 
chamber aud called tor beip, and ou the ivliowimg day 
she did the same betore all ihe people, Ull the lords wee 
inturmed ot it, and endeavoureu to pacily her by trendy 
languxge.” 

iu another report, Croc says, “ I expected that the 
Queen would enceavour (0 appease ber enemics, aud to 
gain them by gentieness; but, on the contuary, ou her 
atiivalin Kdinuurgh, she spoke of nothing but of baving 
them all hanged and crucimed, and stuli coutinues lu the 
Same Mianuesy, Which provokes them lo the utmost; ior 
they are afiaid that the moment she obtaius her iiverty 
s.e will hasten io Bothwell, and begin all over again; 
on this account she was conveyed auring the nigut to 
Lochieven Castie. 1 told Lethingtou that wey aight 
perhaps, have wore trouble in guaiding the Queen (bau 
in taking her prisoner ; and that | feared, if they found 
theuseives the weaker, that they would seek assistance 
trom England, which must induce the King of France 
take the part of Marty. On this he swore to me that 
they had not yet formed an aliiauce either with Kliza 
bei or any other prince. 

** Lethingtou told me, that the Queen had called him 
aside to represent to him how much they wronged her in 
desiring to separate her from her husvand, with wuom 
she thought tw live and die in the greatest happiness 
He auswered, * We aie far irom thinking that we uo auy 
thing disagreeable to you in separating you trum hum 
Whom yuu call your husband. On the contrary, nething 
can so much contribute to your uauquillity, huueur, and 
cunieutment. [tis a tact that Bothwell, since his mal- 
rluge with you, has written repeatediy to his frst wile, 
and still cousiders her as his lawful spouse, vut your 
majesty a8 his concubine.” Mary affirmed that Botd- 
weil’s Jetiers, addressed to her, proved that this was uot 
true. Bur, added Lithingion, we can none of us enter 
tain any duubt that he luved his first wite betcer tat 
the Queen. 


W hat agonizing reflections must this wretched 
Princess have cacried to her prison! With all 
ber crimes and ali her sacrifices, she had not evel 
gained the dearest solace of a woman's Losom, 
the cunsciousacss uf being beloved. The letters 
of Elizabeth and her ministers must have pierced 
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her to the heart. Those of Burleigh were writ- 
ten with the stern dignity of reason and truth, 
and Elizabeth’s epistles must have been felt the 
more cutting, from the tone of forbearance and 
compassion assumed by the writer. 

Elizabeth was too true a daughter of Henry 
VIII., and too faithful to the principle of degiti- 
macy and the divine right of kings, to submit 
quietly to the treatment which the guilty and 
degraded Queen of Scots now received from her 
discontented or rebellious subjects. Before hear- 
ing of Mary’s abdication, she wrote the following 
instructions to Throckmorton. 

* You shall again exert yourself for Mary’s deliver- 
ance: I will then mediate impartially between her and 
her subjects. If the Lords again proceed to the depriva- 
tion of Queen Mary, their sovereign lady, of her royal 
estate, we are well assured of eur own determination, 
and we have some just and probable cause to think the 
like of other princes of Christendom, that we will wake 
ourselves a plain party against them to the revenge of 
their sovereign, for example to all posterity. And therein 
we doubt not but God will assist us, and confound them 
im their devices, considering they have no warrant nor 
authority, by the law of God or man, to be a3 superior 
judges or vindicators over their prince and sovereign.” 

This is in the true spirit of kingcraft. The 
remonstrances of the English were, however, 
treated with slight attention by the Scottish 
leaders. Mary’s infant son was crowned amidst 
universal joy, and Murray accepted the Regency ; 
upon which Throckmorton was sturdily told that 
he might write to Elizabeth that they never 
designed to touch the life of Mary. 

That for their behaviour towards her, all princes had 
condemued them, a8 traitors, rebels, seditious, ungrate- 
tul, and cruel. 


loreigu prince, shall, either by torce or any other way, 
cndeavour to rescue Queen Mary, they shall be compelled 
to deal oherwise with her than ever they intesded to do. 


They are thoughtless of ali that, and wiil | 
not justify themseives ; but if Queen Elizabeth, or any | detected her treason, either to have his people preserved 
| by her due execution, or to add more mexcusableness 
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endom, The bloodthirsty fury of fanaticism has 
never perhaps been more disgustingly manifested 
under the guise of zeal for religion, than in a 
letter addressed to Leicester, calling for the 
execution of the Queen of Scots :— 


“‘ There is here such common lamenting, such remem- 
brance backward, such seeing forward, such ominous 
fear of our Queen, that for my own part I can speak with 
no man, and yet I speak with many, but they all hold it 
for a most certain respect that our princess's life is in 


_ peril, and that her own safety is with speed to execute 


They would rather venture @ war with England than | 


graut the Qucen’s liberty, who would certainly ruiu 


again take place. If England would invade them, 
Frauce would assist them. It was the interest of Eliza. 
beth to assist them. 


Yo the relative and the woman in distress, 
Elizabeth was more than indifferent; but she 
could not brook such audacious conduct in sub. 
jects to their “ anointed” Princess. 

The subsequent events of Mary’s life are too 
familiarly known to merit attention. 
Original characteristic traits are fuund down to 
the cluse of Raumer’s work, which possess inter- 
est. On Mary’s escape into England, Knolleys 
the envoy sent by Miigabeth to confer with the 
fugitive, writes— 

“ Queen Mary possesses great courage, very engaging 
Mabuers, and speaks weil. She cares nut what perils she 
be exposed to, provided she gains the Victory over her 
euemies. It is well to be considered what is to be ddéne 


a 4 lady of such a spirit. Stie told she would raiber 
that all her party were hanged, thau submit to Murray ; 


and told, if she were not retained, she would go into | » : ; 
| respondenee of the uufurtunate prisuner with her 


Turkey, rather than not be revenged on him.” 


But many | ing or guawing the throats of her infants, and preseut- 


them, recal Bothwell, the former bad government should | @ppareut daugers and miseries, &c. 


| earth from a devouring, wasting, unfeeling, destioying 


the dangerous traitoress and pestilence of Christendom. 
And that if it be not speedily done, loyalty is discouraged, 
and true faith put out of hope, Ac. It cannot be but 
that the Scottish Queen is appointed upon to be the 
means to overthrow religion and to advance all Papistry, 
Our good Queen’s life is the only impediment; what 
will not Papists do to remove any impediment to that 
desire 7” ‘ . ° . . 

** God forbid that our Queen should so lose the honour 
of her gracious government, that posterity should say 
that she had destroyed herself—had undone her reali 
—had overthrown ail Christianity in Christendom, if 
she do not duly and speedily execute the Seottish Queen, 
Let her Majesty be prayed to remember conscience aud 
eternity. God forbid so grievous a thing as tor her to 
carry out of this world, to God's judgmeat, the guilti- 
ness of so much noble and innocent bivod as has and 
shall be spilt ; of so great waste, spoil, and destruction 
of England her charge; of so many murders, rapes, 
robberies, violent and barbarous slaughter of all sorts, 
sexes, and ages likely to happen : and what worse is, of 
the damnation of so many seduced souls, both here and 
in the whole Christendom, by advancing of Papustry and 
withdrawing of true religion; and ali for piteous pity 
and miserable mercy ia sparing ove horrible woman, 
that carries God's wrath where she goeth; the sparing 
of whom has been told us by God's messengers to be a 


| failing of God's service, who hath not for nothing de- 


livered her into his minister's hands, aud miracuously 


tu them that preserv _ to waste the church of God, 
Here is justice in righ? course, not so much to punish 
offence past, as to provide for universal salely to come. 
** :lere is true mercy to relieve 90 ulany, so great, so 
Lhe delivering the 


monster of unthankfu.ness, is a far more glorious act 
than all the labours of Hercules, or than avy one vic- 
tory of the noblest prince that ever served Gud. Wau 
Klizabeth leave kngiaud and us all subject & an adul, 
terous traitoress, a seeker of the life of Ler own saviwur, 
one irritated tyrant (and shall I say all in ove word ?) 
—the Scottish Queen? Shall we not trust that her 
Majesty, our mother, will not stick to couumand tw kill 
a toad, a snake, or a mad dog, whom she findeth poson- 


ly threatening the same to her life,”’ 

That Mary—why, from the cradle to the grave, 
never had oue true and able friend, and why, 
from the age of twenty-five, was a prisoner—iao. 
trigued to recover her freedom and her justly- 
furieited authority, there is nu doubt; yet the 
horrible woman upon whom this writer demands 
vengeance, is of tbe very painting of his fears and 
his hatred, and not Mary Stuart. 

A few trifling paragraphs from the private cor- 


Kaumer, who is throughuut the advocate, | friends and confidential servants, throw a pleasing 
where he is not the panegyrist of Elizabeth, via- | light upon her natural dispusition, ln une, she 
Cicates her severity to Mary from the feelings of | *y*:— 


the English peuple to the Queen of Scots, as well 
4§ frum the exigencies of the State, and the in- 
verest of the Protestant cause throughout Christ- 








“I recommend old Curle to you—he is an old and 
faithiul servant, aud bis som true and seuve im my sen 
vie, ‘Lo the former i have ordered « sum of money, to 
-pend in the way that he knows oi,” 
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Mary’s cook having desired to quit her service, she 
says— I am not out of danger if my meals are not 
closely watched. He is the only one who knows about 
them ; and since I have no apothecary, he also prepares 


my medicines.” 
“ July 9, 1574. 


_ “J pray you send me some pigeons, red partridges, 
and Barbary fowls. I mean to try torear them in this 
country, or keep them in cages; it is an amusement for 
a prisoner, and I do so with all the little birds I can ob- 
tain.” 

“July 18, 1574. 

* Always bear in mind that my will in all things be 
strictly followed, and send me, if it be possible, some one 
with my accounts He must bring me patterns of 
dresses and samples of cloths, gold and silver stuffs and 
silks, the most costly and new now worn at court. 
Order for me at Poissy a couple of coifs with gold and 
silver crowns, such as they have made for me _ before. 
Remind Breton of his promise to send me from Italy the 
newest kind of head-dress, veils, and ribands wrought 
with gold and silver, and J will repay him.” 

‘© September 22, 1574. 

‘¢ Deliver to my uncle, the cardinal, the two cushions 
of my work, which I send herewith. Should he be gone 
to Lyons, he will doubtless send me a couple of beautiful 
little dogs, and you likewise may procure a couple for 
me; for, except in reading and working, I take pleasure 
solely in all the little animals I can obtain. You must 
send them hither very comfortably put up in baskets.”’ 

“ February 12, 1576. 

“ I send the King of France some poodle dogs, (barbets,) 
but can only answer for the beauty of the dogs, as I am 
not allowed either to hunt or to ride.” 

TO CARDINAL GUISE. 
“ January 31, 1579. 

“J have offended the Queen of England neither in 
thought, nor word, nor deed. If, in spite of this, I am 
treated so rigorously, I throw the blame upon some of 
her ministers, who have always sought my destruction. 
It may be by exciting suspicion respecting me, or by other 
intrigues, the nothingness of which you can judge of bet- 
ter than I in my prison-house, and which deserve no cre- 
dence whatever.” 

Raumer endeavours to clear up the hypocriti- 
cal juggle between Elizabeth and her ministers 
about the death-warrant, upon his ordinary prin- 
ciple of vindicating every act done by Elizabeth. 

It is not possible for Raumer to lessen the im- 
pression produced upon the reader, by the dignity, 
serenity, and the self-possession retained by Mary 
in the last scenes of her miserable life; and by her 
piety,and tender and considerate humanity to her 
attendants. The death of Elizabeth, worn out 
with suffering and remorse, in contrast with the 
last tranquil hours of Mary, tends much to equal- 
ize the circumstances of their lives. A more 
humiliating picture of human decay and help- 
lessness cannot be imagined than that of the 
powerful and high-spirited Elizabeth in the “ last 
scene of all.” Many very interesting notices of 
the habits of Elizabeth and her court are given 
in this volume, from the correspondence of the 
French envoy, Bouillon. Of the Queen, he says— 

“ She is blamed in the country for having sequestrated 
60,000 crowns which Sir Francis Drake had deposited 
with the Mayor of London while he was in her naval 
service; likewise for having retained im confinement 
several persous under sentence, in order to enjoy, mean- 
time, their revenues, and those of their wives. 

“ Though she is sixty-three years of age, she still 
dresses like a girl. Those whom she has loved have 
perhaps had much power in the affairs of the state; but 
never all, She has constantly had the commendable 
prudence of trusting wuch to able statesmen, and by theiy 
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influence counterbalancing such as enjoyed her persona) 
favour. 

“ The Earl of Essex is, at present, the person most in 
favour.” 

Six years later, another French ambassador, 


Count Harlay de Beaumont, writes :— 

“ Elizabeth gave an entertainment to the Dake of 
Nevers at Richmond, and, after dinner, opened the ba}j 
with him, in a gaillarde, which she danced with admir 
able skill for her age. Since the Duke of Alengen wag 
here, she has not done this honour to any foreign prince. 
On hearing from the ambassador that Henry IV. had 
suffered from gout, she said, ‘ This complaint is much 
more suitable for the Pope and the Emperor, who live ia 
great repose and constantly shut up; but aot for the 
King of France, who is fond of bodily exercises, the 
chase, and war.’ ”’ 

Essex was now executed. At an interview with 


the ambassador, the Queen said— 

I had a mind to go to Ireland in person ; but my coun. 
sellors declared that my people would never consent to 
my leaving this kingdom, and put me in mind that dur. 
ing my absence King James of Scotland might attempt 
to put himself in my place. I disregard all grounds of 
personal danger on such an occasion, so dear to me are 
the honour and happiness of my subjects. I am, besides, 
weary of life, for nothing now contents my mind, or 
gives me pleasure. 

“ She accompanied these words with sighs and other 
expressions which indicated great sorrow respecting the 
past, by which she probably intended to make me under. 
stand how much she lamented Essex. She also said to 
me, ‘almost with tears, ‘I clearly foresaw that his im- 
patient spirit and his ambitious conduct would entangle 
him, to his misfortune, in evil designs. More than two 
years before, I had warned him, by telling him that he 
would do well to content himself with making a point 
of displeasing me on all occasions, and of despising my 
person so arrogantly, but that he should beware of touch- 
ing my sceptre. Thus I was compelled to punish him 
according to the laws of England, and not according to 
my own, which he had found far too mild and pleasant 
for him to fear that I should do anything disagreeable to 
him. My too affectionate and salutary exhortation: 
could not restrain him from plunging into ruin, and thus 
my passion was overcome by one still stronger, though 
I shall look back upon it with regret as long as I live.’” 

Elizabeth’s death took place in the following 
spring. De Beaumont wrote from day to day— 

The Queen has not had any sleep during this time, 
and eats much less than usual. Though she has no ac- 
tual fears, she suffers much from incessant restlessness, 
and from so great a heat of the mouth and stomach, 
that she is obliged to cool herself every instant, in order 
that the burning phlegm, with which she is often oppres- 
sed, may not stifle her. Some are of opinion that her 
illness has been brought on by her displeasure at what 
has happened with Miss Arabella ; others suppose that 
it has been caused by the Irish affairs, her council hav- 
ing constrained her (against her nature and inclination) 
to grant a pardon to the Earl of Tyrone; while others 
affirm that she is possessed with grief at the death of 
the Earl of Essex. It is certain a deep melancholy » 
visible in her countenance and her actions. It is, how- 
ever, much more probable that the sufferings incident tu 
her age, and the fear of death, are the chief causes o! 


“ On Thursday the 23d of March, the lord admiral be- 
ing at the right side of her bed, the lord keeper at the 
left, and Cecil at the bed's feet, all standing, the lord 
admiral put herin mind of her speech concerning the 
succession, had at Richmond ; and that they, in the 
name of all the rest of her council, were come unto her 
to know her who should succeed ? whereunto 
she thus ed :—‘ I told you my seat has been the 
seat of kings, and I will have no rascal to succeed me, 
but a king.” The lords not understanding this dark 
speech, and looking the one on the other, at length Mr 
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Seeretary boldly asked her, what she meant by those 
words, that no rascal should succeed her ? ‘ And who,’ 
quoth she, ‘ should that be namely, her successor) but 
our cousin of Scotland ?’ ey asked her whether that 
was ber absolute resolution ? whereunto she answered, 
‘T pray you trouble me no more; I will have none but 
him ;’ with whieh answer they departed. 

“ Notwithstanding, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon the next day, after the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and other divines had been with her, and left her in a 
manner speechless, the three lords aforesaid repaired 
unto her again, asking her if she remained in her former 
resolution, and who should succeed her? But she not 
being able to speak, was asked by the Secretary in this 
sort, § We beseech vou, if you remain in your former 
resolution, and you would have the King of Scotland to 
ence¢ed vou in your kingdom, show some sign unto us ?” 
Whereat, suddenly heaving herself up in her bed, and 
putting her arms out of bed, she held both her hands | 
jointly together over her head in manner of a crown, | 


eee eee ere ee _—— 


LITERARY 


Adventures of Captain John Patterson of the 50th 
Regiment. 

Yer another old soldier’s book !—and they are all wel- 
eome; for few narratives are more entertaining, and 
none so manly and unaffected. ; 

A soldier’s own regiment—“ ours’’—like the ladye-love 
of a knight of chivalry, is, of course, the first under the 
cope of heaven. This is a proposition we never yet had 
the hardihood to dispute. For the time being, we defer- 


entially bow to, and swear by “ the button,” whatever | 
number it bears. Acknowledging, therefore, what, after | 


all, is only the truth, that the Queen’s Own, “ The Old 
Black Cuffs,” is among the best and bravest corps under 


the Crown, we may state, that “‘ John Patterson, Gent., | 


to be ensign in the 50th,” was gazetted some thirty 
years ago; that the young candidate for glory joined 
the regiment at Deal, and soon afterwards embarked 
at Portsmouth for foreign service. His off-set is touch- 
ing to those who have ever witnessed, or even imagined 
such scenes of sorrow and despair as the following--- 
Previous to our going on board, a limited number of 


women were allowed to accompany the regiment, and lots | : . 
—— ' ance of the chief, when the stray sheep are again called 


were cast in order to decide this very delicate affair. It 
was most affecting to witness the distress of those whose 
fate it was to remain behind; and the despair that was 
pictured on the countenances of the unhappy creatures, 
was truly pitiable. Many of them, young, helpless, and 
unprotected, were forced to wander back to their own 
country, penniless and broken-hearted, and, to all intents 
and purposes, left in a widowed state ; for few of them 
were fated ever to behold their husbands again. 

After touching at Gibraltar, and experiencing a good 
deal of tossing about, the expedition lauded at Mendego 
Bay. Captain Patterson narrates the various occur- 
rences of the campaign, which was terminated by the 
convention of Cintra, so far as they fell under his 
personal observation. In fact, Colonel Napier, and 
the other historians of the war of the Peninsula, have 
left little to relate save anecdotes and personal adven- 
tures, These Captain Patterson tells with easy plea- 
santry. He has, indeed, rather a knack of seizing and 
presenting the brightest attitudes of the vicissitudes 
of a soldier's life, and of making the brave endurance 
of petty evils look very like enjoyment in spite of them. 
From the discomforts of a filthy billet at Santarem, we 
find him thus cheerfully on the march towards Sala- 
manca; and we think the picture of a soldier's gay and 


snatch-joy life engaging, and not ee 

Yet, in spite of circumstances of this kind, the life of a 
soldicr on service, taking all things together, is the finest 
in the world. While he moves on, a roving adventurer, 
eure, wore trouble are banished from his mind , and, 
though he is, at times, on short commons, and often driven 
to his wit's end, he but seldom repines. His sufferings 
give him a greater relish for the enjoyment of any good 
things that un av be forthcoming, or any windfall that for- 
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whereby they guessed she signified that she did not only 
wish him the kingdom, buat desired the continuance of 


his estate.” : 


A portrait of Queen Mary is prefixed to the 
volume, which cannot surely be authentic, though 
it comes in an authentic character. It must 
have been painted before Mary was sixteen ; 
and the placid, large, and rather masculine fea- 


tures, are those of a woman of forty. M. Von 


Raumer, in his zeal for Elizabeth, would deprive 
her rival of what no one has ever disputed— 
her fleeting, perishable beauty. 

Upon the whole, this is a volume which will be 
read with great interest. How many hints and 
new lights it would have afforded to Sir Walter 


Scott ! 


——— 
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tune may throw in his way. Once fairly on the road, it is 
astonishing how rapidly the hours glide away. The for- 
malities of parade or drill-marching, are now at an end, 
and every one indulges in that mode of perambulation 
which best suits him. When the commanding officer is 
not one of your strict disciplinarians, the regimental 
| juniors congregate together in groups—some in front, 
some in rear—while the men, though keeping their sec- 
tions, travel in open ranks, filling the entire space of 
| ground over which the route extends. 
At the head of the column, is to be seen a host of 
_ seniors, or old hands, among whom the laugh and joke 
prevail; and there many a long-winded veteran inflicts 
upon the ears of his patient auditors, a narrative as end- 
| less as the road. Ever and anon, the second Major falls 
back, and, in order to shew his consequence and Zeal, 
especially if a General with his staff should chance to be 
passing, he calls out, in a most important tone, “ Gentle- 
men, get into your places!” “* Keep on the flanks!"’ and 
other friendly admonitions, As soon as he is convinced, 
by the approv@g looks of the great man with the long 
feather and epaulettes, that his vigilance has been duly 
noticed, he gallops off to his old station, and the gentle- 
men betake themselves again to theirs, till another appear- 


back to the flock. By the by, | know of nothing else that 
these second Majors have to do, unless it be to act the 
part of moveable pivots for dressing up the line, (in which 
they are generally very fussy,) or m whipping-in the young 
subalterns, whom they endeavour to keep in order, _ 
The surgeon, who is often a very hearty fellow—with 
better things than boluses and pill boxes in his panniers 
—together with the adjntant and his brethren of the staff, 
attract around them, in therear, abatch of thoroughly ples 
sant nen, who keep up such a volley of jest an d ry, 
as frequently to beguilethe weariness of the longest march. 
| Thanks to their amusing powers, we have often found our- 
selves at the gates of the town, or om the camp ground, 
without being aware that we had travelled any distance. 
At intervals of one or two hours caeh day, the troops 
are halted for a few minntes’ rest. Then all, as if by magic 
| wand, are quickly squatted ; and haversack being called 
| for, the whole of them, like hun eormorants at their 
rey, are soon engaged in one scene of mastication. 
¢ perform a solo on the shank-bone of a enaine 
ham ; others « y their talents on the drumstick of « 
lalf-starved fowl; while the majority gnaw their way 
through the skinny junk of an old tough ballock. The 
vultnres and other birds of evil omen eo 
_ hovering in mid air, ready to pounce upon remnants 
| of the feast when we are gone. 
| At the well-known sound of pipes + ee: So nate 
| riors are again (to use a tary phrase) on t 
| legs, stretching them Peeps af vigour. Among 
the soldiers, there is likewise much of drollery and mirth , 
nothing makes much difference with them—it matters pot 
whether trumps turn up or not—whether the chance be 
a battle or a good billet, they are still the same, and 
| trudge along devoid of care. Give them their allowance: 
| and a little rest, and ther require no more, Day after 
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day, I have listened to their jokes and stories, and been | or that to their visage were appended the whisker and 


highly entertained by their originality and humour, 

On this march, and it took place in dark November, 
we find a part of the secret revea'ed, by which military 
leaders gain the hearts of their soldiers, and make 
lainbs of tigers. 

The young recruits and drummers felt the hardship 
most ; and often, upon the journey, has Major Napier 
given his charger to one of them, or to any poor fellow 
who could not we'l get on, wile, with a musket, or some- 
times a brace of them, on his shoulder, he walked before 
the regiment. Thins, by his considerate kindness for the 
men, he was securing to himself that respect and estima- 
tion in which they always held him, as well as actuating 
them to perform their duty in a manner worthy of one 
who, whether in quarters or in the field, never spared 
himself whenever an opportunity offered to promote their 
comfort, 

At first landing in Portugal, the English were sadly 
at a loss for language, and for want of dragomen. 
Many an ingenious device was fallen upon to eke out 
the extraordinary dialect of the men, trying to make 
themselves understool in a jumble of Irish, Welsh, 
Gaelic, and oaths. They succeeded better by using 
Bigns — 

As varied as the movements of a posture-master or 
even punchinello, When pork, or any other thinz 
pertaining to the hog was wanted, zrunting, in imitation 
of that animal, was the means employed, The desire 
for egaw wos signified by eackling like a hen, was a 
rule or jackass required, the hands were stuck up on 
each sid) ahove the head, to denote the length of ears, 
or an awfu! braying was put forth, enough to call the 
brotherhood about the perforiner, tobacco or suuff was 
demanded by a sneeze, followed, in many casos, by a tweak 
upon the organ in which the filthy powder was to be depo- 
sited, and milk was procured by imitating the extraction of 
that useful flu d froin the cow, In short, for everythinz 
there was a corresponding signal. a code of which would 
have formed an excellent appendage to a soldicr’s kit. 

There is an account of the disastrous retreat of Sir 
John Moore, containing a wild mixture of the comic 
and the horrible, which alternately dilates the risible 
muscles and chills the blood. like those ludicrous acci- 
dents which sometimes accompany an execution. Cap- 
tain Patterson's intimate friend, Ensign Moore, was 
severely wounded at the battle of Corunna, and died in 
Gosport Hospital shortly after reaching England. 
This brief notice is exceedingly touching. 

Poor Moore, my esteemed friend and companion, had 
all along a presentiment of his fate; and talked of it as an 
event inevitably to happen in the first battle. This sad 
foreboding, from which Leoutd not rally him. never for a 
moment preyed npon his mind, which was always checr- 
ful and contented. 

Of this battle it is quaintly said---‘* It was such hot 
work, that a man would be inclined to give himself a 
shake or two after all was over, in order to ascertain 
whether his head was on his shoulders.” 

Captain Patterson next went upon the unhappy ex- 
pedition to Waleheren, where he escaped the fate of so 
many brave and sacrificed men, and returned again to 
the Peninsula. lis future adventures do not, and 
indeed cannot differ from those of many other subal- 
terns, yet there is originality in the mode of telling 
them; as, for instance, in his description of the Ca- 
puchins of Villa Bourba in the Alentejo. 

Since the day that a cavalier and ‘ foot-wobbler” 
were first arrayed together in order of battle, or on any 
kind of service, there must, we apprehend, have been 
jealousy between the horse and foot : and the former do 
certainly assume hich airs, of which Captain Patterson 
endeavours to explain the philosophy. One night, the 
infantry officers had got a most comfortable billet ; and, 
after a tiresome march, were beginning to enjoy them- 
selves, when an event chanced which gives rise to 
his speculations. 

I will take the opportunity of saving a few words as to 
certain persons who seemed to think that we had no title 
to such a luxury. The dragoons sometimes acted to- 
wards the infantry in rather a cavalier manner, and ap- 
perred to treat them as if they were quite an inferior 
order of beings, Whether it was beeause they had the 
henour of being a little more elewated from the gro ind. 


= — 
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mustachio, and they talked their mother tongue in a lisp. 
ing style, it would be difficult to determine. It is, at alj 
events, pretty certain that many of them, recently ‘m. 


_ ported from the purlieus of St James's, assumed a great 


variety of airs and graces, unbecoming in the field, how. 
ever beautiful they might have seemed in Bond Street, 
and which the rough and dirty work of war and fishting 
failed to do away with. T can never forget the conduct 
of one of their noble sprigs, whose regiment happened to 
arrive at the town when we were halted. It was a poor 
place after a hard march, under bad weather and very 
heavy rain. but we were glad to obtain aay sort of 
shelter in the wretched village. We had scarcely entered, 
when our ears were saluted with the noise of cavalry, 
coming down the street, and, in a short space, we had 4 
sample of dragooning, such as it would be vain to look for 
even among the Cherokees, 

Three or four of us were seated round the wide fireplace 
of a Spanish hearth, after taking off our well-drenched 
jackets and accontrements, and were enjoying the benefit 
of a fine blazing pile of fire, the very counterpart of thet 
I have just deseribed., and our servants were preparing for 
the culinary operations, when a loud hammering was 
heard at the door of the hovel, accompanied by the clank- 
ing of carbines, sabres, saberdashes, and other warlike 
appurtenances, At the same moment, in burst a tall, 
raw-honed trooper, (armed ea; -a-pied, with a countenance 
well furnished with a most abundant crop, in which the 
crows might have huilt their nests,) followed by two others, 
corrying sundry hampers belonging to their masters, The 
intruder, who proved to he the officer commanding, gaged 
with awful stare npon the lodgers alrendy in the house, 
and. drawing himself up. as if, like Sampson, he were 
nhont to raise the building on his shoulders, called, or 
rather crowled ont, in the tone of an angry mastiff, while 
he eurled the points of his black mustachios, ** These 
quarters are not too good for a Col—o—nel of Dra—goons 
—elh!” and, suiting the action to the word, he fling his 
:nplemonts of war ona table close at hand, with a degree 
of violence that shook onr frail tenement to its base. His 
claims to supremacy heing intimated to us, we gathered 
up our traps, and bundled ont indignantly. looking round, 
with no very eracions glances, at the statue in whose 
possession we quietly left the premises, to go in search of 
another billet. 

There was a want of courtesy and good feeling here, not 
in anyway consistent with high bearing and these, with 
many other traits of character, produced a jealousy be- 
tween us, so that no very cordial intimacy could take 
plices nor was there much love wasted on either side. 
Fngaged in one common cause, in duty on the same field 
together, all those ideas of superiority should have been 
forgotten ; and those heroes with spurs of at least a half 
vard in length, s‘ionld have packed up all their hig! ovin- 
ions and fine notions, and sent them to the stores i: Kng- 
land, there to be made use of at some future period, 
Sich eommorlities never do for service, nor vill thev 
harmonize with camp or bivouae, They may poss currout 
at home, where the pride of wealth, ge’! Ince, ond 
dress, go far to raise a man in public e-timations but 
lving in a wet ditch, or stretched by the side of a tree 
upon the ground, with a tattered cloak for covering, they 
are of little value. In that situation, a good blanket, and 
a well-filled lhaversack, are worth all tie lace, fringe. 
feathers, and aiguillettes in the British army, 

Abont this time [remember an officer joined our camp 
from England, with a canteen profuscly stocked, as well 
asa good kit. Tle was, moreover, a well-dressed young 
nan, apparently fresh from the hands of Dodd, of St 
James’ Street, equipped in garments that seemed as if 
they were pasted on his body, besides a grey frock coat, 
lined throughout with silk, and adorned with frogs and 
tassells in abundance, 

Such a set of poor unfortunate gipsics as we were must 
have been doubtless held in little estimation by our hero, 
who viewed with seorn our dingy costume, tarnished and 
tattered in so vile a manner, that even a Jew broker, or 
an Irish beggarman, would have scareely picked them up. 
We had, however, each of us a good blanket, (and some 
had two,) that was designed a double debt to pay— 

By night a coveriet, 
A sackile cloth by day, 

Johnny Newcome, well scented, had a good stock of 
odours and essences for service in the ficld , and, instead 
of beef or rum, his hampers were amply stored with otto 
of roses, macassar oil, and other articles of sweet perfume. 
He clanced with horror at our nelv trim: but, when be 
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heheld the saddle cloth, he laughed outright, and called us 
« blanket merchants.” 

It was then cold and wintry weather, the rain occasion- 
ally came down in torrents, so that, when the night set in, 
we found our friendly coverlet a most timely aid. The 
green-horn, who was certainly one of his Majesty's hard 
bargains, eyed us most wistfully askance, and, shivering 
in his stays and broadcloath, envied the old stagers, while 
he tried to crouch from the rain and nipping air under any 
shelter he could find. 

One of our fellows, an admirable wag, peeped out from 
beneath his fleecy counterpane, and observing the plight 
of Master Superfine, who lay ensconced behind the stump 
ofan old tree. he hallooed, and bellowed ont so that the 
whole camp might hear him, * Halloo, old boy! How do 
von like the blanket merchants now *”* = The field was in 
an uproar at the joke, and the unfortunate recruit having 
no desire for war's alarms, of which he had seen quite 
enough to damp his fiery spirit, took himself away soon 
after, and the Blanketeers never had the pleasure of 
seeing his pretty face again, 

This is a long extract ; but we do not grudge it, as the 
remarks contain much practical good sense, bearing on 
those reforms which that over-grown army with which 
we are carrying on the peace in its twenty-second year, 
urgently requires.* Will the peace now be allowed to 
have become major, and to be capable of managing its 
own affairs, without so many military guardians. 

We could find no difficulty in multiplying lively ex- 
tracts from this pleasant narrative, of the vicissitudes 
andenjoyments of a soldier's life: but it is unnecessary. 
One of those little episodes in war, which affect the 
reader more than events of far greater public import- 
ance, isthus told. The event took place at the storm- 
ing of a mountain fort, when the British were pushing 
across the Tagus in face of the French lines. 

An affecting interview took place, after the surrender of 
the fort, between two brothers, Laurence and Patrick 
Ezan, who were so strongly attached that they were never 
content on separate duties—the eldest, Laurence, or 
Larry, as his comrades called him, being a batman, was 
consequently ordered to remain in charge of the baggage 
of his company. on the march of the regiment. Prompted 
by a noble feeling, as well as an ardent desire to be near 
his brother, this spirited young soldier bogged so earnestly 
for leave to join and meet the enemy with his own com- 
panions, that he was at length permitted to do so. 

The brothers behaved gallantiy on the occasion, and 
maintained the character of Irishmen. Patrick was mor- 
tally wounded during the escalade, being one of the first 
tomount the ladder. Lying on the rampart in a most 
pa ntul state, he lingered out for some hours, Poor Larry, 

the joy of his heart on our success, ran to find out his 

rother, whom he soon discovered extended in the agonics 
ofdeath! A more touching or affecting scene could not 
he witnessed, and, thongh it was in humble life, it was 
moving to the hearts of all around. Many who had long 
een eallons to the horrors of a battle-ficld, and familiarized 
to thie work of slaughter, could have wept over the deep 
“rrows of those truly brave and affectionate brothers. 
The mournful Larry never regained his spirits, and fell in 
oue of the snbsequent engagements, They were both 
exccllent soldiers, having a good claim to this feeble re- 
cord of their worth. 

After peace was concluded, Captain Patterson served 
for some time in Jamaica, and saw many of his com- 
panions in arms, who had survived through all the hard- 
ships and risks of the Peninsular war, perish of the 
pestilential fever of that beautiful and fatal island. His 
description of military quarters and //f- in the Barracks 
of Up Park Camp and the other stations is picturesque 
and true. It is not inviting, What a blessing to the 
British army will the metamorphosing of old slaves into 
sonng apprentices prove, if there be any hope that in 
due time they will grow into journeymen and masters, 
and be able to manage their own affairs, without the 
continual superintendance of armed guards ! 

From all the luxuries of these sun-smitten islands, 
happy was Captain Patterson to find himself once again 
in foggy, humid England, in which, with many thanks for 
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his pleasant adventures, we wish the veteran long life 

and prosperity. 

Autobiography of a Country Curate. Smith, 

Elder, & Co. 2 vols. 

The Curate is the friend of the Chureh, and yet feel- 
ingly alive to the miseries of a /ife without a living. 
With the painful events and trials of such a life, the 
Curate has combined reeollections of a picturesque tour 
in Scvtiand, and thus made up a readable book of a 
rather miscellaneous character. He is extremely alive 
to the present dangers of the Church of England, whose 
enemies he states to be * rearing without, while her 
friends are snoring within.”* ‘Those who exclusively ar- 
rogate the name are awakening, however, we imagine; 
and, like many persons, when suddenly scared out of a 
comfortable nap, ina state very much resembling deli- 
rium; as witness their new Church of En land Quar- 
terly Review, which is rabid and raving. 

Essay on the Nature, Ends, and Means of Imi- 
tection in the Fine Arts. ‘Translated from the 
French of M. Q. De Quincey. By T. C. Kent. 
Smith & Elder. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The translator claims in this work to give his coun. 
trymen a book of uncommon excellence, which is very 
much wanted. © An all-comprehensive and universal 
theory is now, for the first time, unfolded, as a sure guide 
and instructor where to find the secrets and how best 
to wield the spells of art in moulding its creations." 
This isa high claim. Though the book of the French 
philosophical critic should fall considerably short of this, 
it is well worthy of attention. Those who may not co- 
incide in all the views of M. De Quincey, will still be 
gratified by his eloquent, ingenious, and sometimes subtle 
speculations. 

The Inquisitor. Macrone. 1 vol. post Svo. 

In this neat volume, a recent tour in Spain—not mi- 
litary, but literary, descriptive, antiquaman, and roman- 
tic—is thrown into the form of letters. To relieve and 
propitiate the impatient public, responses are returned 
from London. dated from the Athen#um Club, which 
are devoted to literary and gossipping discussion, With 
these appliances the reader scuds along, as sailors say, 
ata pleasant rate, through an elegant if not an endur- 
ing book, 

The Letters of Runnymede. Macrone. 1 vol. 8vo. 
It is not because the author of this work isa Tory 

that we dislike his book; nor yet because he calls Mr 

O'Connell bad names and abuses the Whigs; but solely 

by reason that his work is flippant, shallow, and imperti- 

nent, and without one grain of information that may 
not be gleaned from an old file of a weekly newspaper. 

To our opinion of this Brammagem Junius, Sir Robert 

Peel, to whom these Letters are inscribed, will, we have 

no doubt, subscribe. 


Mrs Maberly. Macrone. 3 vols. 

This novel is considerably injured, if not in part com- 
pletely spoiled, by the attempt to make it something 
fresh, original, and unlike other commonplace novels 
The author, to gain his end, has taken it into his head, to 
throw the current manners and habitudes of English 
society two centuries forward, when railways and steam. 
ers have attained incredible perfection, while men and 
women, their frailties, follies, and fashions, flourish at his 
New Leamingtons, and Vitreas, his fashionable Asiatic 
and Australian watering-places, exact counterparts, in 
2036, of those of 1837. There is, however, some humour 
in the improvement which shall then have taken place 
in musical instruments, compositions, and performers 
Mr Longlegs’ song is that very consummation of musical 
absurdity to which the age may have arrived in two 
hundred years, if it go on at the late rate of preeression, 


. Life and Character of Joan D’ Are. 
London: Churton. 

This is a very slender volume; but it cortains all the 
interesting particulars of the strange story of the Maid 
of Orleans. A little more might, however, !ve been 
made of Joan when the writer was about it. 
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The Book of Human Character. 
Knight. 1 vol. 
We have here one section - ee extensive common- 
lace book, or scrap-book, into w are gathered numer- 
a stray th reflections, and anecdotes; together 
with much wisdom at second-hand, and not a little 
second-hand wisdom. Yet the book is a good book, and 
a wise; and one, moreover, upon which the writer has 
taken great pains, and in which he has found, we doubt 
not, much pleasure. It is somewhat after the manner of 
D’Isracli’s gléanings, but more ambitious of originality 
and point of style. We may give a better idea of *‘ The 
Book of Human Characters,” by describing it as hovering 
between the writings of the author we have named, and 
the Recollections of Conversation Sharpe. Mr Bucke 
would fain try a hit at the provoking sex now and then ; 
but as often he prudently draws in his horns. Mr Bucke’s 
volume forms a part of the Library of Anecdote. 


Aerial Sights and Sounds. By Charles Williams. 
Westley & Davis. 


By Mr Bucke. 


We have here a nice and very neat small volume, the | 


purpose of which is to make Natural Philosophy fami- 
liar to young persons in a very engaging way. Mr 
Williams relates the popular, we may say the almost 
romantic experiments of Sir H. Davy and other philo- 
sophers, generally in their own language ; and altogether 
has compiled a valuable volume of Entertaining Know- 
ledge. The book is illustrated by many wood engrav- 
ings. 
The Student of Padua, a Tragedy. 

A very diverting performance. If it ever reach the 

stage, we promise the spectators rare fun. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

ALTHOUGH now on the eve of the opening of Parlia- 
ment, nothing has transpired with regard to the measures 
likely to be introduced by Ministers; and no attempts 
have been made to secure the co-operation of Liberals of 
all classes, though it is obvious that, by the result of this 
session, the cause of Liberalism must be decided. Through. 
out Britain, though there is unquestionably no reaction 
in favour of Toryism, there is great indifference towards 
the Ministry ; nor can we wonder that there should be, 
considering how much the hopes and expectations of the 
people, in regard to the fruits of the Reform Bill, have 
heen disappointed. Had it been known that the four 
first sessions of the reformed Parliament were to prove 
so barren as they have done, few would have made the 
exertions which they did in 1832. It was expected that 
that Act would have annihilated Toryism and corruption 
—that it would have secured a speedy abolition of the 
Corn-Laws, and of the laws against importation of food 
of all kinds—that it would have swept off the Pension 
List—put an end to sinecnres and useless places, and, by 
remodelling the ecclesiastical establishments of England 
and Ireland, have afforded a large fund to be employed 
in purposes of national education. Triennial Parliaments 
were all but promised by Lord John Russell, in his 
speech on Ist March 1831, when he introduced the Re- 
form Bill; and the question of the Ballot, it was implieJ, 
was to receive a fair consideration by the Cabinet. But, 
except the English and Scottish Corporation Acts, hardly 
a single measure has been carried, tor securing which, 
the people exerted themselves to obtain Reform in the 
Representation. The Boroughmonger Parliament in its 
last four Sessions passed as many important beneficial 
measures as the Reformed Parliament has done in the 
same time. In 1828, the Test and Corporation Act was 
repealed ; in 1829, the Catholic Emancipation Act passed; 


the Reform Bill was carried, in a Wellington Parliament, 
by a majority of one, Next Session the majority was 
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Life of Ali Pasha. 

This Memoir forms the seventy-first volume of Mor. 
ray’s, now Tegg’s, “ Family Library.” The Memoig ;, 
compiled by Mr Davenport, who has diligently gleaned 
from all the travellers and writers who have either visited 
or heard of his remarkable hero. The volume possesses 
so much interest that we should have been glad to give 
an analysis of it, had our limits permitted. It is, how. 
ever, not dear. 

Tints of Talent from many Pencils. Sinypkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 

Thisis a book of scraps in prose and verse by many 
authors, though we are not sure that the writers ate so 
numerous as the names, or that there may not be a few 
aliases. The Tales are of the average merit of the An. 
nuals. Some of them have been probably seen before, 
but are still as good as MS. to the multitude. 


| The History of England Made Visible. By 


Charles Williams. London: Westley & Davis, 

This History of England, which embraces a perind 
extending from the period of the Ancient Britons to the 
Reign of George LV., is formed upon an ingenious plan. 
The principal events, and the character, manners, and 
customs of every successive age, are exhibited rather 
than illustrated by circular plates. The first plate, for 
example, represents in the centre, Druid Worship; 
while, in six bordering sections, we have the ruins, 
armour, arms, domestic utensils, dwellings, &e. &e. of 
the period. This, we imagine, will make a very enter- 
taining and instructive domestic volume. The plates 
are really spirited and clever. Thus, in the one devoted 


_ to the Norman period, we have beautiful specimens of 


the Anglo-Saxon architecture, and of the costumes of 
warriors, civilians, ladies, and priests, 
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162, and that in a Parliament elected under the old 
system; but now the Ministry, supported as they have 
been throughout by the Radicals, can barely calculate 
on a majority of 20, and that majority is diminishing 
every month. At a late dinner at Northampton, 
Earl Spencer stated, that, in the long course of his 
political lite, there were four measures he had always 
looked to as of the greatest importance: the Repeal of 
the Test Act, Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Act, 
and the Abolition of Slavery. Well, only one of these 


, was carried by the Reformed Parliament ; and it might 


have been passed in the worst parliament that ever sat, 
by the same means, viz. by giving twenty millions— 
more than the total value of the slaves—for having the 
name of slavery changed into that of apprenticeship. The 
English Poor Law Act, on which the Whigs pride them- 
selves, is precisely one of those which would have been 
gladly received in a Castlereagh Parliament, for it saves the 
landed proprietors at the expense of the poor; and among 
its most efticient supporters in both Houses, were ac: 
cordingly to be found some of the leading Tories, The 
army and navy, which absorb nearly two-thirds of the 
disposable revenue of the country, have both been greatly 


_ increased by the Whig Cabinet; and by our intervention 
in the pitiful squabbles of the Peninsula, we are incur- 


ring the danger of involving ourselves in war, without 
doing anything to expecite the restoration of peace in 
that country. It is not remarkable, therefore, that much 
indifference towards the Whigs exists, and that the elec- 
tors feel little inclination to expose themselves to annoy- 
ance and loss, for the support of a party which obstinately 
withholds the only shield which can effectually protect 
them in the honest and independent exercise, not of the 
trust, but of the right which they gained with so many 
struggles and so many sacrifices. The notion of the 


_ Whigs plainly is, and has all along been, that the only 
in 1830, the Tories were driven out of office; and in 1831, | 


object of the Reform Act was to keep them in power, 
and enable them to divide the loaves and fishes among 
themselves, But if they do not bestir themselves, even 
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this object will be defeated. By their absurd conduct in 
allowing the army to remain in the hands of the Tories, 
and in permitting the whole counties to be ruled by Tory 
Lord Lieutenants and their Deputies, and Tory Justices 
of the Peace, by withholding from the counties an orga- 
nization similar to that of the towns, their political oppon- 
ents are daily increasing in power, and will, unless a 
change of conduct takes place, turn them out of office. 
In the 26 contested elections of English counties, since the 
disaolution of Parliament, the Retermers have been de- 
feated in 19, and have lost 22 Members. In Scotland, the 
Tories have almost everywhere been creating numerous 
fictitious votes, and in a few years the county elections 
will be entirely in their hands. No effectual check to 
the creation of such votes seems at all likely to be given 
by Parliament, in which the Tory votes all but balance 
the Whig and Radical. Ireland alone prevents the Tories 
resuming office ; for there seems little reason to doubt, 
that the King will dismiss the Whigs, whenever their 
Tory opponents declare themselves prepared to assume 
office. 

This melancholy state of matters, at the opening of 
the fifth session of the Reformed Parliament, has ren- 
dered it imperative on the leaders of the people to chalk 
out a new system of Parliamentary action. Instead of 
merely following in the wake of the Whigs, and main- 
taining them in power, popular measures must be in- 
troduced, and zealously supported; for otherwise it is 
vain to expect again to rouse the dormant energies of 
the people. This line of action, while it will keep the 
Tories out of office, will, at the same time, force the 
Whigs either to move forward with the spirit of the 
age, or compel them to give way to honester and bolder 
mea. We can easily anticipate which alternative they 
vill choose; and there is not, therefore, the smallest 
risk of fighting the Tory game by adopting this course 
of proceeding. Sir William Molesworth, who has risen 
into public esteem more rapidly than any other man, has 
the merit of contriving this plan, and we have no doubt 
that it will be eagerly adopted by every independent 
and untrammelled representative. If the Radical Mem- 
bers, as a body, support it, and they are 170 in number, 
its suecess is certain. Frequent divisions on such ques- 
tions as the Ballot, Shortening the Duration of Parlia- 
ments, the Corn-Laws, Extension of the Suffrage, 
Reduction of the Army, Abolition of Flogging, and the 
publication of these divisions, will prove more than the 
great majority of the Whig supporters will be able to 
sustain, with any chance of being again elected by their 
constituents. Neither will Peerage Reform be forgotten. 
Mr Canning always maintained that the Peers could 
not co-exist with a Reformed House of Commons. The 
event has shewn that he is perfectly correct ; and unless 
their Lordships are rendered responsible to the people, 
it is in vain to go through the farce of dissolutions of 
Parliament and elections of representatives, when the 
acts of the representatives are rendered nugatory by a 
set of legislators, either hereditary or named on account 
of their services in the cause of tyranny and corruption. 

The benefit to be derived from the mere discussion of 
salutary measures of Reform, can hardly be overrated. 
lhe great support of ‘Toryism is ignorance. Notwith- 
standing all the efforts which are incessantly made to 
point out the abuses existing in our political system, 
little progress has yet been made in diffusing informa- 
tion throughout the masses. Immense multitudes, even 
of the middle classes, think they have no more to do 
with politics than the Cabinet Ministers have with their 
private affairs. ‘They are willing to leave them to ma- 
nage as they like, as if it was of no consequence whether 
4 man paid double what he ought to do for his food and 
clothing —whether profits and wages were high or low— 
and whether his life and property were to be exposed to 
the judicial prostitution of a Braxfield, or the atrocious 
conspiracies of a Castlereagh. The great body of the 
People are so intent on filling their poekets, that they 
have neither time nor inclination to examine how they 
are emptied. But a debate in Parliament resounds 
through the breadth and length of the land. No svstem 
CF publication whieh ean be devised eau at all approach 
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it in extent and efficacy. It reaches, almost with the 
rapidity of thought, every individual, high and low ; and 
the reports being mixed up with miscellaneous matter, 
suitable to every capacity and every taste, are more or 
less perused by those who would revolt from the study 
of any merely political writing. Many a speech which 
has fallen ineffectually upon the drowsy senators of St 
Stephens, has, in a short time, ca such a feeling 
throughout the country, as te ensure, in another session, 
the passing of the measure which it advocated. Catho- 
lie Emancipation, Abolition of Slevery, the Repeal of 
the House Duty, of the Stamps on Newspapers, could 
not have been effected without numerous debates in 
Parliament disseminated throughout the kingdom. A 1 
these measures, when tirst introduced, were rejeeted by 
sv great majorities, and held up toe such scorn and ridi- 
cule, that it seemed mere waste of time to persevere in 
again bringing them under the notice of Parliament. 
Mr Cobbett’s motion for leave to bring in a bill to 
equalise the Stamp Duties, was treated as a mere chi- 
mera, and thrown out by a majority of four to one. 
Although that question was only once debated, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has already brought in a 
bill carrying into effect the spirit and almost the letter 
of Mr Cobbett’s resolutions—and there is little doubt 
that that bill will become law before the termination of 
the present year. ‘These remarks we intend as an an- 
swer, by anticipation, to the complaints which will soon 
be made of the Radieals wasting time by the introduc- 
tion of measures which, it is assumed, will never be 
carried, because the Whigs and Tories may succeed in 
rejecting them by large majorties when first introduced. 

The probable efficacy of the new Radical system may 
be judged of by the dismay it has cast over the Whig 
camp. There is hardly one of their supvorters of the 
press, from the Land's-End to John o° Groat’s, who has 
not raised his voice against it. The Tories, on the 
other hand, affect an air of exultation, as if the people 
were so easily imposed on as not to see, that, although it 
may prove injurious to Whiggery, it must, in the end, 
give the death-blow to Toryism. 

ENGLAND. 

The most important and interesting event of the 
month, was the dinner, given by the Reformers of Bath, 
to their representatives, General Palmer and Mr Roebuck, 
onthe Sth of Jauuary. Nearly 500 persons were presen’, 
and the speeches were very spirited. Colonel Charl s 
Napier advocated Annual Parliaments, Universal Sut- 
frage, the Vote by Ballot, and Reform of the Lords ; 
Annual Parliaments, because short accounts made long 
friends, and because the representative would be brought 
annually before his constituents; Universal Suffrage, 
because representation and taxation should go together ; 
the Ballot, because at present the poor man was put in 
jeopardy if he voted against the rich; and Reform of the 
Lords, because the existing system was rotten, General 
Palmer defended the Ministry, and said that Lord Me’. 
bourne would give the Ballot, &c, when Mr Roebuck 
and his tellow-labourers succeeded in agitating the pub- 
lic mind on these questions, This, he stated on a 
knowledge of thirty years’ standing of his Lordship. 
This hint should not be overlooked. We believe, inde d, 
that the Whigs will give anything rather than resign 
office.——-Mr Roebuck, who was enthusiastically received, 
defended himself for having found fault with the Minis- 
try. He maintained that Reform was moving at a 
snail's pace. The Radicals did not ask the Whigs to 
bring forward such questions as the Ballot and Reform 
of the Peers, but merely to leave the members of the 
Cabinet to vote on them as they chose, If the Whigs 
refused justice, there was no other course than to turn 
them out, and their fall woald be their own suicidal act, 
and not that of the Radicals. In speaking of O'Coaneli, 
he denied that the Melbourne Ministry were doing jus- 
tice to Ireland. Making some good appointments wis 
not doing justice. They had passed no new law to pre. 
vent the atrocities which were so frequent in that 
country when under Tory rule, from being again com- 
waithd, Ue concluded by sewing thay a dangerous 
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crisis had arrived, and it was now plain that the Radicals 
must either cease to be the representatives of the peopie, 
or compel the Whigs to do justice if they remained in 
office._Sir W. Molesworth insisted that Reform mea- 
sures should have fair play, and maintained that, by 
submitting them to Parliament and the country, the 
confidence and support of the people would be regained. 
He would be sorry to see a Tory Government in 
power, because his political hatred to that party was 
uncompromising and unquenchable ; but if, in order to 
keep the Whigs in power, the Radicals must co-operate 
with them in doing nothing, must suppress their opinions, 
shrink from earrying out their principles, and thus pro- 
duce among the people a doubt of their honesty and 
zeal, and a feeling that they were compromising their 
principles, for the sake of power and connexion with 
those who have good things to bestow—then the sacri- 
tice Was too great, for it was a sacrifice of principle. He 
tirmly believed that the course the Radicals were now 
taking, so far from being disagreeable, was secretly ap- 
proved of by the best and worthiest now in the Ministry; 
and he did not think that it would drive the Whigs into 
the Tory ranks, or into private life. He insisted on the 
propriety of the Radicals, on every occasion, making 
known their opinions, and proving to the people that 
they were in earnest in their attempts to carry their prin- 
ciples into effect, by treating as foes all who stood in 
their way. Sir William was vehemently cheered for 
some minutes at the conclusion of his speech._-Mr Leader 
held up the Lords as the great obstruction to the pro- 
uress of civilization and improvement. He ridiculed the 
uotion that the Lords were the protectors of the people; 
and pointed to the statute-book, which is peculiarly the 
book of the aristocracy, to confute any such notion. 
‘There are to be found the Game-Laws, the Corn-Laws, 
ind the numerous restrictions and prohibitions which 
prove that the interests of the people have always been, 
ond are sacrificed to the interests of the aristocracy. It 
wus said the prosperity of England was mainly owing 
ov the Lords: but he asked, What liad they done tor its 
prosperity 2 Did they encourage the arts and sciences, 
establish manufactures, foster Wade, or enlarge our com- 
mercer He strongly urged the necessity of the Ballot, 
and entreated that every effoit should be made, and no 
rest from agitation allowed,until the Ballot became thelaw 
ot the land. He deprecated the policy of conciliating the 
lories, and appealeu tu the carrying of the Retorm Killin 
4 boroughmonger Par iawent, to shew that it was only 
through taint-heartedness or misunderstanding, that the 
Liberals could tail in theiretlorts. He scouted the notion 
that there was any chance of the Tories getting into power 
ya disunion of the Liberal party. ‘The Radicals would 
‘o-operate With the Government, and, at the same time, 


cudeayour to improve its measures, not for the sake of 


place or power, but of principle: and in order to exclude 
110m power the most illiberal party that ever attempted 
to rule a great country.—Colonel W. Napier, in replying to 
the toast of his health and ‘ Justice to Ireland,’’ spoke 
fur two hours. He believed the only way to get justice 
to Ireland, was to have a government which would do 
Justice to England. He denounced the conduct of ihe 
Whigs in their treatment of Ireland, their treachery in 
preventing the people obtaining the fruits of the Retorm 
Hill, their incapacity tor public business, their protect. 
ing the Lords in their attempts to defraud the people of 
their rights. He believed the Poor Law Amendment Bill 
was intended by its authors, though not by its support- 
ers, as a bill for raising rents. He recommended tw Mr 
O'Connell, now that he had established the National Asso- 
ciation, and that the Irish were strong enough to resist any 
ephemeral admitustration, to join the English Radicals— 
at all events it would be the duty of the latter not to 
sacrifice their piinciples to the double dealing of any 
faction. In conclusion, the Colonel recommended ugie 
tation for Peerage Keform. The Lords sprang trom tue 
people: they did not fail like manna fiom heaven, and 
care should be taken they did not become like locusts on 
the land. Hitherto the people had only cried out “ Re. 
form the Lords!” but, if they went on in their present 
course, the cry would be, ** Up with the People and 
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down with the Lords!" This dinner has created more 
sensation among all parties than any meeting which has 
taken place for the last twelve months. 

Cuvurcu-Rates.—The opposition to this tax has be. 
come 80 formidable that the Ministry will be forced to 
abolish it without further delay. There will be no great 
ditticulty in accomplishing that object ; for it appears, 
from a statement of Mr Baines, M.P., that, if the funds 
applicable to the repairs of churches were used for that 
purpose, there would only remain £30,558, to be raised 
by 13,614 congregations, Since 1813, 375 persons have 
been prosecuted for these rates ; and in some instances, 
the costs have been forty times the sum due! Large 
meetings have been held at Leeds, Manchester, and 
other towns, at which resolutions for the abolition of 
Church Rates have been carried, almost without oppo- 
SItlon. 

‘Tus BaLitor.—One of the arguments, if the verbiage 
uttered against secret voting can be called argument, is, 


| that the elective franchise is a trust—held for behvoof 


of the non-electors. If this were the case, the non- 
electors who are assumed by law not to be qualified to 
judge who is a proper representative, would control 
the choice of the electors, who are assumed to be quali- 
fied. ‘This is as pretty a piece of absurdity as can weil 
be imagined. If the non-clectors named the electors, 
in the first place, there might be something said in 
favour of such an assertion ; but, as matters stand, tlie 
elective franchise is as mucha rightas any other which 
a Man possesses, though controlled in its exercise, like 
all other rights, by law. Who ever heard of an elector 
being called to account by the non-eleectors for his 
vote ¥ What elector would answer such a call? If 
the law gives the non-electors such a right, why does it 
not enable them to entorce it? But what compul- 
sion have they over the elector > ‘They can neither de- 
prive him ot his vote, nor punish him in any other way, 
But even if it were a trust, is it a more sacred one 
than that exercised by a member of a court martial, or 
a juryman ou a trial for life and death + Yet what is 
the law in such cases? ‘The deliberations of a court 
luartial are carried on in secret, and each member must 
swear, “ That he shalt not, upon any account, at any 
time whatsoever, disclose or discover the vole or opinion of 
any particular member of the court marual, unless re- 
quired lo giwe evidence therecy us a witness, Ly a court 
uf justice, m due course of law 3"--(Lytler, p. 2315) and 
this regulation is defended by all writers on courts mar- 
tial, on grounds which are, with still greater force ap- 
plicable to the elective franchise. Jurymen, in the same 
way, deliberate in secret, and it is hardly ever known 
how they vote, even though attempts are viten made to 
discover the state of the vote. It is accordingly doubt- 
ful, whether, by any process in a court of law, they can 
be compelled to make this discovery, even where the 
rights of third parties are concerned, as when a persun 
alleges that a verdict given against him in a court trial 
Was not unanimous ;---yet the practice of secret voting, 
which is as old as the Constitution---whatever may be 
the period fixed on at which we had a Constitution, for 
we have none now, it seems---is held up to be un-ku- 
glish ! 

PBINCE POLiGNac.— [he traitor against the liberties 
vt France has received so many invitations from the 
L_uglish nobility, that, for the preservation of his health, 
he has been obliged to decline accepting any to large 
dinner or evening parties. The court, after an interval, 
in which Louis Philippe’s permission was, no doubt, 
vbtained, has gone into mourning for the expelled and 
dethroned tyrant of France, Charles X. ‘These facts 
shew what is thought in high quarters in this country 
of treason against the people. What would be thought 
of any one who would fete such persons as Alibaud, 
Fieschi, or Meunier, or put on mournings tor their death ¢ 

THe Revenur.—The year ending Sth January ex- 
hibits an increase of the receipts, as compared with the 
preceding year, of £2,670,957; but the quarter's income 
exceeds that of the corresponding quarter of last year by 
£16,231 only. The revenue for the year just ended 1§ 
£44,431,000, 




















THe Bank OF ENGLAND.—The bullion still con- 
inues to decrease, the monthly return to the J0th 
tlanuary being £254,000 less than the preceding return, 
There is now only £4,287,000 of bullion in the Bank. 

New Poor-Law.—A great outcry has been got up 
.gainst the new Poor-Law, bat apparently without any 


-.od ground. 173 unions of parishes have been formed, 
cad the sam expended has, in every one of them, decreased 
fram twenty-three to fifty per cent., the average of the 
whole being forty-one per cent. Crime has also gene- 
rilly diminished; and, as a proof that the labouring 
«asses are acquiring more provident habits, Friendly 
societies are rising up throughout England. 

Tue BREVET.—We are surprised that the Ministry 
} -hould have consented to the bievet at this particula: 
: cope. Jt is certain that a dissolution of Parliament will 

take place within afew months ; the othcers of the army 

aud navy are mostly Tories, and the promotion and 

’ litional pay will stimulate them to use their utmost 
».ortions for their party, from whom, aud not from the 
\nigs, they have really obtained them. Nearly a hun- 
ired regiments, commands, and staff situations, will he- 
come vacant, all of which will be filled up at the Horse 
Guards by enemies of the Ministry. The increase to the 
eal Weight isalsonoinconsiderable evil. We havealready 
ore officers than the total number of the armyof the 
nited States; and, in numerous instances, promotion will 
be given, not to the men who fougiit during the war, but 
to those Who never saw a foreign enemy, and who have 
obcained their commissions by sycophaney and court 
fsour. The navy is in hardly a better condition. 
We have 184 flag officers, 789 captains, 1105 com. 
nders, and 2994 lieutenants. Of naval officers of all 
inds, there are no fewer than 7921 —a sufficient number 

-upply all the navies in the world. 

NEW NEWSPAPERS.—It was very generally feared 
ho’, on the reduction of the newspaper duty, the coun- 
‘ry would be inundated with new and trashy newspapers, 

uging up in every direction. No such consequence 

s followed the reduction of duty. Not many new 
virtials have yet appeared, In addition to those meun- 
‘woued in our late papers on the newspaper press, we 
hive remarked only the following:—The Ayles!~ 
Cazette, a Radical paper of good promise, which al- 
ready announces a circulation higher, by some 30 or 
‘0 per cent., than the circulation of both the Tory aud 
tie Whig papers of the same town put together. = 7'c 
Svarborough, Whithy, and Bridlington Chronicle, a 
paper of Liberal principles—whether of Whig or Radical 
we cannot make out from the single number we have 
°°) 5 The Preston Observer and North Lancashire Ad- 

wer, a decided Radical, and strenuous supporter of 
- John Crawfurd, who is to stand for Preston at next 
eon; The Kidderminster Messenger, a moderate 
tory; and The Shetland Journal, printed in London, 
vu conducted by natives of Shetland, and circulating in 
‘ose Islands to the extent of nearly }000—a spirited 
: attempt, to which we wish continued success. In our 
“ts on the newspaper press, we have fallen into 
vr two mistakes, which we take this opportunity 
Of correcting. The high ‘Yory paper of Birmingham 
s Le Birmingham Advertiser, and not The Gazeite. 
' onmouthshire Aas a newspaper, published at New- 
“rt, called The Monmouthshire Meriin, a respectable 
‘ul successful print of eight years standing, and a 
“eady supporter of Liberal principles. Not having 
mn i aware that The Euanturgh Advertiser, the leading 
TY paper of the place, had, of late years, increased 
‘ery considerably in circulation, we unintentionally, in 
ales OF aoe Advertising in Scotland, underrated the 
otal = ~~ paper as an advertising medium. It is 
> best in Scotland. Once more we remind the 
‘ends of thoroughly independent principles, that there 
“ DOW a London daily newspaper, which they would find 
— congenial to theirtaste— The Constitutional, a paper 
“aurely devoted to the cause of the people, without re- 
oe ‘o party. The Sunday Times, a paper of the 
wpe size, and written in a bold and independent style, 
Asi - ceedingly popular among the citizens of London, 
TP STeO We ty Cepstand, doubled its cirenlation, 
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SCOTLAND. 

Sir R. Peel dined with the Tories from all parts of 
Scotland, on the 13th of January. To refresh the 
memories of his admirers and fellow compotators, The 
Glasgow Arqus very opportunely ransacked the files of 
the Tory journals for 1829 for the character of the hero 
of the feast ; and the search produced an abundant har- 
vest. The Siandard of that year characterised him as a 
person ** who had given up in succession everything for 
which he had contended, except his place’’—desecribed 
him as ** notoriously inefficient as a leader in the House 
of Commons*’*—denounced the * Swan River job""—and 
held up his whole political life as “* a tissue of simula- 
tion.” The Morning Journal asserted, that, * of all 
apostates he was undoubtedly the most culpable’ —maii 
tuined that he was ‘*a fallen and despicable man"—and 
he was advised ** to migrate and seek a retreat among 
the kangaroos and Peels of the Swan River.” Tie Ae 
depicted him as ** a poor, creeping, mechanical drudge, 
whose political existence was sacrificed”—as * the dis- 
graced, the characterless, the false, lying, perjured turn- 
eoat.”” The Gla gow Courter asserted he was lost for 
ever asa statesman. His conduct * stands undefended, 
indefensible. No party ever will or can trust him again,” 
Yet this is the man the Tories of Seotland now delight 
to honour. Are they sure they can rely on him now ? 
May he not turn his coit again? We should not be sur- 
prised if he did. An attempt was made to get the Town 
Council of Glasgow to vote the freedom of the corpora. 
tion to Sir Robert Peel; but it was defeated by a majority 
of nineteen to twelve. The Dean of Guild had the as. 
surance to say that Sir Robert's visit was not political & 
Sir Robert, in his speech at the dinner, seemed to be of 
the same opinion as the Dean. He flattered his audience 
by encomiums on the Scotch, and more particularly on 
the people of Glasgow, which were, of course, received 
with many plaudits. All that could be gathered from 
the speech, in regard to politics, was, that he is to stand 
by the Church and the House of Lords. He detended 
hereditary legislation, on the ground that hereditary 
Lords were as good as hereditary tailors—a defence 
which we have no inclination to controvert. He abused 
the American government, but took no notice of its ree 
salts—freedom from det, a revenue more than double the 
expenditure, and raised from the customs and sale of lands 
and some ten millions sterling, now dividing 
among the different States, to stimulate internal improve. 
ments, manufactures, and commerce, Sir Robert remark. 
ed, that there were other enjovments besides cheap news. 
papers ; but we presume he dues not include among then 
excise and stamp laws, a flogged army, starvation laws, 
aud a pensioned and profligate aristocracy. Upon the 
whole, the Peel dinner has produced little if any effect ; 
and it is evident that Sir Robert is not disposed to go 
the length which the Tories of the Cumberland aud 
l.yndhurst school desire. 

East Loruiran.—The contest in this county will 
be very hard; not that there is the slightest reason 
for apprehending any reaction, but because the Tories 
are waking a most unscrupulous use of all the bad 
influences, and because they have created far more 
voices than the Liberals since last election. It is bard- 
ly, however, possible, to conceive that a majority of 
the electors of this enlightened county can prefer Lord 
Ramsay, of whom, as a public man, nothing good is 
known, to a gentleman of worth, integrity, aud long and 
faithful service in the cause of the people, like Robert 
Ferguson of Raith, The electors should remember, that 
it was on their solicitation that Mr Ferguson resigned 
the Kirkaldy Burghs, which he might have represented 
as long as he lived without trouble or expense, to come 
and beard the ‘Turies in what might be considered their 
own den, the county never having been represented by a 
Liberal before. They ought not to forget that no other 
man could have defeated them, and that the struggle has 
called for the most serious sacrifices. Whatever may be 
the result, however, of the next election, the canvass has 
already had the good effect of convincing many of the 
electors, formerly opposed to such measures, of the ne- 
ceesity of the Ballot, in order to protect the voters. and 
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of an extension of the franchise, to counteract the creation 
of fictitious qualifications so abundantly manufactured by 
the Tories, 

Fire InsuRANCE.—We strongly recommend co-opera- 
tion with the citizens of Edinburgh to obtain a repeal of 
this oppressive tax, which amounts, in common risks, to 
200 per cent.of the premium. This tax, from which the 
landlords and their tenants are now totally exempt, pre- 
vents numerous insurances, particularly among th: lower 
classes, and hence is the cause of extreme misery in the 
event of their property being consumed by fire. Jt is im- 
possible that Parliament can refuse to repeal the tax, if 
the demand is made by sufficient numbers, Let every 
town in England and Scotiand petition. 





IRELAND. 

® The Orangemen have received a severe defeat by the 
return of Mr White, a Liberal, for the county of Long- 
ford. This county was considered perfectly safe; the 
Tories, in former elections, having carried it by a majo- 
rity of 300 or 400. But the insults of I.yndhurst have 
caused many of the electurs to change sides, and hence 
the result. The numbers, at the close of the poll,were— 
White, 619; Fox, 526; majority, 93. The notion land- 
lords entertain of their tenants’ votes, was finely illus- 
trated at this election. Mr Lovell Edgeworth, who pro- 
posed the Orange candidate, said, “ He had no hesitation 
in stating what he himself would do as a landlord. He 
would say to his Catholic tenants, Vote for me—vote as 
I vote; and if you don’t do so, I will never sign a lease 
for a Catholic again, or give him the power of voting.” 
Another landlord spoke of being ** ro/bed” of his tenants’ 
votes! 

The question of Poor-Laws is exciting much discussion 
in Ireland. It has been debated before the National 
Association ; but, on the motion of Mr Shiel, the debate 
was adjourned until the conclusion of the registries of 
voters. It isimpossible that matters can continue on their 
present footing, because, independently of the misery of 
the poor Irish, it is unjust towards this country that the 
wages of labour should be reduced, and a burden thrown 
on us Which should be borne by the Irish landlords. It 
is quite preposterous, that subscriptions should be con- 
stantly raised in Britain for the relief of those whose 
great cause of misery is the exorbitant rents exacted from 
them. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—Three Aldermen and 
fifty-two Common-Councilmen of London were lately 
admitted members. Subscriptions to the rent continue 
tu tlow in, many of them from England. 

THE CONTINENT. 

Franck. —Another unsuccessful attempt has been 
wade on the life of Louis Philippe. In proceeding in a 
close carriage from the Tuileries on the 27th December, 
to open the Chamber of Deputies, he was fired at, about 
fifty yards from the gateway which was the scene of 
Alibaud’s attempt, by a person from behind the line of 
National Guards, The weapon was a small pistol. 
The ball broke the glass of the carriage window ; and 
the Duke of Orleans, who, along with the Duke de 
Nemours and Prince de Joinville, were in the earriage 
with the King, was slightly wounded in the face by the 
splinters of the glass. The ball passed through the 
back of the carriage, not far from where Louis Philippe 
was sitting. The person who fired the pistol is Meunier, 
a journeyman saddler, in destitute cirenmstances. He 
made he effort to escape, and has expresse no coutri- 
tion for his offence in prison. This attempt has been 
very opportune for Ministers, as it has taken public 
attention off the defeat of the French Army in Africa, 
and it will probably lengthen their tenure of  oftice. 
Several newspapers, which maintained that the frequent 
attacks on Louis Philippe's life arose from his insisting 
on conducting the government, and not allowing the 
juanagement of it to rest with his Ministers, have been 
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seized. This is the sort of liberty which exists in 
France, under a prince who owes his throne tu the 
people ! 

Srain.—The Queen's troops under Espartcro, wit); 
the assistance of the British, have gained an importan: 
advantage over the Carlists. On the 24th Deeem),; 
they attacked the Carlists engaged in the siege of Bilboa, 
and drove them from their camp with great loss, and next 
day entered the town. 6000 Portuguese have acrive) 
at Vittoria to reinforce General Evans’ troops, and his 
force is to be increased to 15,000 men, to enable hit to 
attack the Carlists in the neighbourhood of St Sebas- 
tian, while Espartero presses them in another dirce. 
tion, 

Hanover.—* A Royal Family Law for the King?om 
of Hanover,” has been published. — It asserts throuch- 
out the absolute power of the King, no more notice 
being taken of the people than if they did not exist. 





TRADE, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE, 

In the West of England, the masters and workmen in 
many places have not yet come to ony arrangement; and 
at Preston, Oldham, and other places, many thousands 
of persons are unemployed. In the potteries, an agree. 
ment had nearly Leen made, but the delegates from other 
places interfered and prevented it. 

The demand for yarns and goods is improving, and 
matters are in a more satisfactory state than they were a 
few weeks ago, as it has been found that the mischief, 
arising from the stoppage of the Joint Stock Banks, is 
less serious than was anticipated. Our monetary system 
isnot, however, by any means on a sound nor permanent 
footing, and therefore more embarrassment to our trade 
anc manufactures may be anticipated. 

The late resolution of the iron masters to blow out 
numerous furnaces, will, it is caleulatcd, diminish the 
produce of iron one-fifth, and keep up the price which 
the masters have fixed. Such a monopoly as the ireu 
trade, conducted in so barefaced a manner, calls loudly 
tor legislative interference. ‘The ieavy duties on foreign 
iron ought immediately to be repealed. On cast-iron 
articles it is ten per cent.; on those of wrought iron, 
twenty per cent. ; while bar and pig iron also pay a con- 
siderable duty. Bad as the landowners are, they have 
always encouraged the increase of the produce of the soil 
within Britain; they have never combined together to 
limit its production, We, therefore, advise our friends 
at Shefheld, who are consumers of iron as well as of corn, 
to attack the iron masters’ monopoly, in order that they 
may obtain the raw material of their manufacture at a 
moderate rate, 


AGRICULTURE. 

The wheat crop in Scot!and is turning out ill on the 
thrashing-tloor. The wet weather in the latter part of 
October and in November, followed as it has been by the 
late snow storm, has almost put an end to agricultural 
operations. It has also affected severely sheep in exposed 
districts ; and there is much reason to apprehend that the 
sufferings to which the ewes have been exposed will hare 
an injurious effect at lambing season, 

Markets continue high, without any prospect of a fa!l. 
The general average price of wheat for England last year, 
in January, was 36s. 7d.; by the last return, it is 603! 
Last year large quantities of meat, and sheep, and cattle, 
were sent to London from all parts of Scotland; this vear 
it is so scarce, that there is greater probability of our trav- 
sporting meat from London than sending any to that 
city. We could obtain excellent meat from Holland, 
Belgium, and France, at present, and sell it ata good 
profitin our own markets at 3d. per pound; but to permit 
such au importation, would endanger the Church and the 
aristocracy, who are perfectly convinced that the pre 
sperity of the country is promoted by the starvation of 
the people. 
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